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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


An Old Subscriber wishes to obtain in- 
formation regarding the ancestors of the 
Rev. JosepH Harrison, who was for 
nearly 70 years Vicar of Cirencester, 
Gloucestershire ; who printed at Oxford 
in 1718 a second edition of a useful little 
Exposition of the Church Catechism, 
which he had written for the use of his 
parishioners (a third edition was pub- 
lished in 1735) ; and whose death is re- 
corded in our Magazine for May 1753. 
Was the above named gentleman any con- 
nexion of the Rev. Richard Harrison, 
Vicar of Poulton in the Fylde, in Lan- 
cashire, and who died in 1713? 

RosH would esteem it a fayour if any 
correspondent could give him the date of 
the death of REAR-ADMIRAL Sir ROBERT 
Lone, who in 1760 founded a free-school 
at Burnt Yates, in the parish of Ripley, 
co. York, and it is supposed survived that 
event some years. It is believed that he 
died in Wigmore-street, London. 

In reply to the inquiries of ‘‘ a descen.. 
dant of the Famity or ConineGssy,” 
A. B. R. suggests that in reference to 
Michael Browne, who married one of the 
daughters of the house, he is mistaken 
It was the 


both as to persons and place. 
only sister, and not a daughter, of Earl 
Coningsby, that Michael Browne married; 
Letitia-Loftus was mother and not wife to 
Earl Coningsby; and Michael Browne’s 
residence was Hampton Wafer, and not 


Hampton Court, in Herefordshire. This 
last seat came to Lord Essex by a mar- 
riage with the niece of Countess Con- 
ingsby—namely, Elizabeth Williams, only 
daughter of Lady Frances Coningsby and 
the celebrated Sir Charles Hanbury Wil- 
liams, from whom the late Earl of Essex, 
who died in 1839, descended. As regards 
the dormancy or abeyance of any of Lord 
Coningsby’s titles, A. B, R. has traced 
out the extinction of every descendant, 
male or female, of Lord Coningsby’s se- 
cond marriage, to which his English 
honours were specially limited; his last 
surviving descendant, Frederick fifth Lord 
Monson, died s. p. 1841. His Irish titles 
also became extinct in 1729 by the death 
of his grandson Richard second Lord Con- 
ingsby of Clanbrassal, without issue, that 
is, unless there was a grant of honours to 
‘heirs general,” which is very unusual 
in any of the later patents of nobility. 
The present Earl of Essex is in no sense a 
descendant of Earl Coningsby, as may be 
seen by reference to the ordinary peerage. 
Should the querist wish more particu- 
lars of genealogy than could be introduced 
into the Magazine, A. B. R, would be 


happy to give them, upon getting his ad- 
dress through the editor, 

H.G., another correspondent, answers 
several of the same questions in the same 
manner, and adds,—‘‘ A monumental in- 
scription at Pencomb, in the county of He- 
reford, commemorates the decease, anno 
1763, et. 72, of Elizabeth-Barbara, the 
daughter of Elizabeth-Philippa Browne, 
and wife of George Coningsby, D.D. 
Rector of that parish, who survived her 
three years. Vide Gent Mag, Sept. 1839. 
The Visitations of Hereford, anno 1634, 
record a branch of this family seated at 
Hampton Wafer, of whom Geo. Coningsby 
was probably a descendant.’’ 

A Correspondent inquires whether any 
of our readers can inform him whether 
there is any living representative of the 
family of which Jost1anm BurcHertt, Secre- 
tary to the Navy, temp, Queen Anne, was 
a member. 

Dr. Kenprick of Warrington, in al- 
lusion to the picture in Bishopsgate 
church, commented upon by Pepys, see 
our Magazine for Feb. 1849, p. 168, sends 
us an extract from the parish books of 
Warrington, in reference to the general 
order for the putting up of the Royal 
Arms in churches at the Restoration, 
which he thinks may explain the Bishops- 
gate picture. He also furnishes us, from 
the same books, with two examples, under 
the dates of 1668 and 1732, of the use of 
the words ‘‘churchstule” and ‘* chur- 
stile,’’ in justification of the reading of 
Churchstile, in another passage com- 
mented upon in the same page. He adds, 
** at the present day the immediate vicinity 
of the church-gate is known, amongst us, 
as the church-stile.”’ 

Mr. Craik wishes us to state that the 
announcement of his intention to bring 
his Romance of the Peerage to a close 
with the forthcoming Vol. IV. alluded to 
in our last Magazine, p. 253, was alto- 
gether a mistake. On the contrary, he 
looks forward to that portion of his work 
which will relate to more recent periods 
as likely to be extremely interesting and 
popular. 

Mr. Loxham reminds us that Fletcher 
Raincock, esq, whose monument is men- 
tioned in our account of Windermere or 
Bowness church, Magazine for December 
last, p. 590, died at Liverpool 17th Au- 
gust, 1840. See our Magazine for Octo- 
ber, 1840, p. 443. 

Errata in our last number ; p. 292, for 
‘* second”’ read “ first’? Earl of Hertford. 
P. 338, for Penway read Penury; and for 
Cuerton read Cherton, 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF ARCHBISHOP LAUD. 


Mr. Urnsan, 

SOME years ago, when I was en- 
gaged in the editing of a small collec- 
tion of original letters of Archbishop 
Laud,* my excellent friend Mr. Crofton 
Croker, with his accustomed liberality 
to all fellow-labourers in that field of 
literary inquiry which he cultivates so 
successfully himself, forwarded to me, 
out of his own valuable manuscript col- 
lections, five original and unpublished 
letters of that archbishop. Mr. Crofton 
Croker’s contribution came too late to 
be inserted in its proper place in the 
volume I was then editing, and ap- 
peared far too valuable to be “ stowed 
away ” into an appendix. I therefore, 
after a time, returned him the originals, 
but, with his kind permission that 1 
might have them again and publish 
them when a proper opportunity for 
doing so should occur. It seems to 
me that they cannot find a fitter place 
of deposit than in your pages, and I 
therefore now beg to forward them 
to you, with Mr. Crofton Croker’s 
willing sanction. 

The character of Archbishop Laud, 
and the spirit and tendency of his ec- 
clesiastical administration, are a battle- 
field in English history. I entertain 
very decided opinions upon all points 
connected with these subjects, but it 
is not necessary that I should enter 
into them at any length. The follow- 
ing letters have an interest both per- 
sonal and historical: the former lies 
upon the surface, and will be ob- 
served by every one; but the latter 


will perhaps be made clearer by a 
few comments. 

The five letters range in date from 
May the 9th to August the 14th, 1640. 
The period was that (within a few 
days) which elapsed between the dis- 
solution of the Short Parliament and 
the invasion of England by the Scots ; 
the former event having fe a place on 
the 5th May, 1640, the latter on the 
20th August in the same year. The 
first letter was written just after the 
dissolution of the parliament. “So,” 
Laud remarks, with a bitter sneer at 
the patriotic eloquence which had 
roused the country and terrified the 
king and his advisers, “THAT NOISE 
is atanend!” This was the famous 
dissolution, of which Clarendon says, 
“There could not a greater damp have 
seized upon the spirits of THE WHOLE 
NATION than this dissolution caused ; 
and men had much of the misery in 
view which shortly after fell out. It 
could never be hoped that more sober 
and dispassionate men would ever meet 
together in that place, or fewer who 
brought ill purposes with them; nor 
pre any man imagine what offence 
they had given which put the king 
to that resolution.” If the noble his- 
torian had borne in mind, and men- 
tioned to his readers, that immediately 
after the dissolution, Mr. Bellasis and 
sir John Hotham were committed to 
the Fleet for speeches uttered by them 
in parliament; that Mr. Crewe was 
sent to the Tower for refusing to de- 
liver up petitions presented to the 





* Original Letters and other Documents relating to the Benefactions of William 


Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, to the county of Berks. 


Ashmolean Society. 4to. Lond. 1841. 
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committee for redress of religious 
grievances; and that the studies and 

kets of the earl of Warwick and 
ord Brooke were searched under coun- 
cil-warrants in the hope of finding trea- 
sonable papers ; “ the offence ” to which 
he alludes would not have been so 
entirely inexplicable. It was at the 
meeting of council held when this 
fatal dissolution was resolved upon, 
that Strafford gave the king the atro- 
cidus advice which ultimately cost him 
his head. “ Your majesty,” he is re- 
ported to have said, “ having tried 
the affection of your people, you are 
absolved and loose from all rule of 
government, and to do what power 
will admit.” “ You have tried all 
ways,” added Laud, never far behind 
in such counsel-giving, “and have 
always been denied; it is now lawful 
to take it by force.” Such councillors 
might well find it a relief to be able to 
say, “So, that noise is at an end!” 


Letter I. 

‘* Mye verye good lord,—I am verye 
much bound to you, and I thanke you for 
your loue, which I will returne vpon all 
occasions within mye power. I haue re- 
ceaued two leters from you ; one of April 
29, and the other of Maij 5. The first of 
these was allmost all one with that which 
you writt to mye lord-liuetenant,* and 
I left hime to giue the answear, as beinge 
more proper a great deal for hime then 
for me. But the passage in your leter 
concerninge the sendinge of a spye into 
Scotland, maye fitt me well enough to 
answear. And, first, IT thinke you haue 
taken a good resolution, to send one first, 
and disput it after. Next, most true it is 
the spye goes vpon his owne perill, and he 
is not sent to lye or deceaue. He maye 
dexterouslye doe that for which he is sent 
without ether lyinge or deceit. And I doe 
not find Josua anye whear discommended 
for sendinge spyes to Jericho. If when 
they are sent, they will doe anye thinge 
that is not justifiable, that I conceaue, 
vnder reformation of better judgment, is 
the fault of them, not of their mission. 

‘Your lordship’s other leter made his 
maiestye and all els that sawe it laugh, 
since the fellowe is ether madd or at Bed- 
lam-doare as neare entringe in as maye be. 
But the verses which you sent (such as 
they ar) I have giuen to mye [lord-]liue- 
tennent, the rather because they soe much 
magnifye his verye good frend. J am 


Unpublished Letiers of Archbishop Laud. 


[ April, 


sure you heare before thiss that y® parla- 
ment was dissolued on Tuesdaye, Maye 
the fift. Soe, that noyse is at an end; 
but what is next to be done, since they 
would doe nothinge, I dare not prescribe. 
Soe to God’s blessed protection I leaue 
you, and rest 
‘* Your lordship’s verye lovinge 
frend to serue you, 
“W,. Cant. 
‘* Lambeth, Maij 9, 1640.”’ 


Addressed, ‘‘ To the right honourable, 
my lord vis-counte Conway, at Newcastle ; 
these.’’ 


More than a fortnight elapsed be- 
tween the first letter and the second. 
In the interval it had become obvious 
that “the noise” was not quite “at 
an end.” It had changed indeed its 
scene and character, but was scarcely 
less dangerous than in the now de- 
serted Commons’ House. The levy of 
an illegal tax, under the authority 
of a council of war, had created a 
“mutiny” in the north, and Laud’s un- 
popularity had occasioned an uproar 
in London. He describes the attack 
upon his house at Lambeth ; the subse- 
quent breaking open of the White Lion 
prison, and release of all the prisoners ; 
the re-capture of one of them, and his 
execution as a traitor. Whitelocke 
says, that the man whom Laud here 
coolly describes as having been “hanged 
and quartered,” was one of their “ cap- 
tains, a cobler.” Clarendon says he was 
a sailor. Miss Aikin has proved that 
he was a drummer, absent on leave 
from lord Conway’s army, and Mr. 
Jardine has published the warrant 
under which the poor wretch was put 
to the rack ; the last warrant of that 
kind ever issued in England. 


Lerrer II. 

“ Mye verye good lord,—I am sorye to 
heare you haue had a mutinye, but I hope 
the speedye course which you haue taken 
will remedye that which, sufferd to growe, 
will vndoeall. But ’tis an ill beginninge. 
I praye God worss followe not. For the 
two pence taken for armes, I remember 
nothinge of it, and soe can saye nothinge 
to it. I beleeue it was ordered at the 
counsell of warr, for had it bin at our 
committye I should (I thinke) have re- 
caled some thinge concerninge it, which 
nowe I doe not. 








* Thomas lord Wentworth was rewarded for his vigorous Irish administration by 
the grant of the long-desired earldom of Strafford on the 12th Jan. 1640. He was 
at the same time appointed lord-Jieutenant of Ireland, instead of lord-deputy. 
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‘«T heare not yett of anye mutinye in 
London, but a blind man maye see thear 
is great and frequent art to raise one, but 
whoe ar the artificers, ether is not or will 
not be knowne. But at Lambeth mye house 
was beset at midnight, Maij ii. with 500 
people that came thither with a drumme 
beatinge before them. I had some little 
notice of it about 2 howres before, and 
went to Whit-Hall, leavinge mye house as 
well ordred as I could with such armes 
and men as I could gett readye. And I 
thanke God, bye his goodnes, kept all safe. 
Some wear taken, and to be tryed for their 
liues. But the daye before the triall some 
of their companye came in the daye tyme, 
brake downe the prison, the White Lion 
in Southwark, lett out all the prisoners, 
the rest as well as their owne companye. 
One of them hath bin taken since, and on 
Satturedaye last was hanged and quarterd. 
And thiss, it maye be, is the mutynye 
which you heard was in London. 

‘* Concerninge the horss, I told your 
lordship in mye last, that mye lord- 
liuetennant vndertooke to wright to you 
what was fitt, but that from mye-selfe you 
could not looke fur anye thinge that 
waye. Nowe, that mye lord-liuetennent 
hath not written to you, the cause is to ap- 
parent, for he hath bin verye extreame 
sicke, and though he nowe mend a little, 
yett verye ill he is ; and his mind is dis- 
quieted with these affaires, because all 
goes not soe round as he hoped, and that 
I feare is a second desease to hime. God 
send hime health, and your lordship hap- 
pines, which is the prayer of 

“Your lordship's true frend, 
and humble seruaunt, 
“W. Cant. 
‘* Whit-Hall, Maij 25, 1640.” 


Addressed, ‘‘ To the right honourable 
my very good lord, the lord Conway, at 
Newcastle; these.’”’ 


Three months elapsed between the 
second letter and the third. Still the 
“noise” was no whit more nearly “ at 
an end.” ‘Things were worse instead 
of better. The plague had broken out 
at Hampton Court. It had invaded 
the royal household. The general 
aspect of affairs was “ very black.” 
The people of Yorkshire had sent a 
very bold remonstrance against the 
disorders of the soldiery. Probably 
they may not have been “well com- 
manded,” (that is the court-phrase) ; 
but the freedom of this remonstrance 
is beyond all precedent. In Essex 
the soldiers—the very troops enlisted 
in this war entered upon to impose 


Unpublished Letters of Archbishop Laud. 
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episcopacy upon the Scots—have taken 
to tearing away altar-rails in churches, 
and threaten a new reformation. “The 

enerality of all sorts are so ill set 
se that it must be a miracle if some 
mischief come not.” The only good 
news is, that the lord-lieutenant seems 
outof danger. The archbishop thinks 
the Scots will not enter England, unless 
emboldened by our weakness and com- 
pliance with their demands. 


Lerrer III. 


‘¢ Mye verye good lord,—I am hartelye 
sorye I must wright thuss to you broken- 
lye and in hast. Hampton Court is in- 
fected with the plague; three howses at 
the verye gate; the committye caled to 
Oatlands, whear I haue noe accommoda- 
tion ; all mye stuff as well as other mens 
beinge at Hampton Court. Three houses 
in the mewes infected, and one of y* 
king’s coachmen dead. Thence it came 
(as ’tis thought) to Hampton Court. And 
the tymes looke verye blacke in manye 
respects. 

‘* For the Scotts comminge in, I am of 
your opinion, with thiss exception still ;— 
if our owne distractions, wants, and com- 
pliances with them call them not in vpon 
vs. And the generalitye of all sorts ar soe 
ill sett heare as that it must be a miracle 
if some mischiff come not. 

‘* Wee haue seene a petition of manye 
Yorkesheere gentlemen to the kinge, con- 
cerninge the disorders of the soldiers thear, 
in which they feare much, and it seemes 
(as you wright) they haue not bin well 
commaunded. But howsoeuer I like it 
worss, both for matter and manner, then 
anye thinge which hath yett hapned, saue 
wants for moneye. And if once want and 
disorder meet, farewell all. What coun- 
sells thiss daye will produce I cannot tell, 
but I presume you will haue information 
from the secretaryes in that behalfe. 

‘*In Essex the soldiers ar verye vnrulye, 
and nowe beginne to pull vp the railes in 
churches, and in a manner to saye they 
will reforme since the lawes ar euerye 
whear broken. ’Tis starke naught thear, 
and certainlye by infusion. 

‘T hope thear is noe feare of mye lord- 
liuetenaunt’s loss nowe, though I am cleare 
of your opinion what his loss would at 
thiss tyme be to the kinge. And for your- 
self, I wrote you nothinge but truth of the 
king’s expressions. And for their honour 
and integritye that would not haue bine 
imployed in your chardge, I hope if I 
liue to see you, you will trust me with the 
knowledge of them, that I maye not be 
ignorant whear thiss honour and integritye 
growes. I hope you will pardon thiss 
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distracted hast, while you maye be sure I 
shall rest 
‘* Your lordship’s lovinge poore 
frend to serue you, 
‘ W. Cant. 

‘* Oatlands, Aug. 2, 1640.” 

Addressed, ‘‘ To the right honourable 
my very good lord, the lord Conwey, at 
Newcastle; these.’’ 

The fourth letter was written by an 
amanuensis, and therefore is not so 
open and confidential as the others. 
All eyes are now turned to the North. 
The turbulent Scots will not allow 
episcopacy to be reinstated, or con- 
sent to be cliastised themselves. They 
have raised an army as well as the 
king, and profess that they will march 
into England and lay their grievances 
at the feet of his majesty. Such pre- 
sumptuous insolence seems incredible ; 
but people begin to be divided as to 
whether they will not really do as 
they threaten. Laud sends his cor- 
respondent an account of the division 
of opinion at court, which, accord- 
ing to Clarendon, was “ full of faction 
and animosity, each man more intend- 
ing the ruin of his adversary, and satis- 
fying his private malice, than advancin 
his master’s service or complying with 
his public duty, and to that purpose 
directing all their endeavours, and 


forming all their intercourse ; whilst. 


every man sottishly thought him whom 
he found an enemy to his enemies a 
friend to all his other affections: or 
rather, by the narrowness of his under- 
standing, and extent of his passion, 
having contracted all his other affec- 
tions to that one of revenge.” 


Letter IV. 
Salutem in Christo. 

‘¢ My uery good lord,—Your lordship 
will pardon me that this one letter comes 
to you not in myne owne hand. I thanke 
God I am not ill, yet I am soe perfitly 
weary at present that I am uery well con- 
tent to giue my selfe this ease. And I 
thought it better to send you this letter 
then none, that by it you may knowe that 
your last letters with all the papers in- 
closed came safe to my handes, though I 
doe not giue you soe punctuall an answere 
to euery particular, as I should ha’ done 
had I written my selfe. 


Unpublished Letters of Archbishop Laud. 


[ April, 


‘¢ The letter which you sent inclosed I 
sawe before in secretary Vane’s hand, and 
uery probable it is it may be a counterfeit.* 
The other three aduertisements for the 
most part looke as if they were thrasonicall, 
and they haue gained much by that arte. 
As for the Scotts comming into England, I 
am uery gladd you continue constant to 
your old waye ; but I must tell you wee are 
diuided here, for some of us thinke the 
Scotts will not come in, and other some 
are confident they will, and that ere it be 
longe, and therfore it will behoue you to 
looke soe much the better to your selfe 
and your busines as you are nearer to the 
danger. 

“For Ogle, if your letters reach him 
not, and that he be honest, ’tis the better 
for him. I knowe one of that name, 
whether it be this man or noe I cannot 
tell, and I’m sure he is none of the 
honestest. Well, my lord, this business 
hath made me such a courtyer that 1 am 
hartily weary of it ; but wheresouer I am I 
shall continue 

‘Your lordship’s uery louing friend 
and seruant, 
_& W. Cant. 
“* Oatlandes, Aug. 8, 1640. 

Addressed, “ To the right honourable 
my very good lord, my lord-viscount 
Conwey, at Newcastle ; these.’’ f 

In less than a week the truth became 
more obvious—the Scots really were 
determined to enter England. Laud’s 
correspondent has changed his mind 
as to their purpose, and now calls upon 
the court to fortify Newcastle. Laud 
writes upon the subject much after 
the style of that common class of 
foolish people who when events turn 
out in opposition to their opinion, would 
fain persuade you that they “always 
thought so.” “A framed party” was 
the one only thing he feared through- 
out the whole business. “If they do 
come,” he shall not dare to write what 
he thinks about it; but it may turn 
out very different to what they expect. 
He seems to have had some hope that 
the touch of an invader’s foot would 
haveroused some portion of that ancient 
spirit, in virtue of which the palatine of 
Durham would have sammoned his 
millers and his hinds, and have driven 
back the natives of the anti-episcopal 
north into the fastnesses of their native 


* This is probably an allusion to the letter of invitation to the Scots, alleged to have 
been forged. . 
t This letter is now in the possession of lord Londesborough, who has kindly 
allowed me to collate the original. 
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wilds. Alas, no! That was a spirit 
which regal oppression and ecclesias- 
tical bigotry had erushed. Men care 
not to defend a country in which they 
have not the rights of freemen. It is 
obvious from Laud’s letter that every- 
thing had fallen into confusion, and, 
to make matters worse, the earl of 
Northumberland, the king’s general, 
who ought to have been with his army 
long ere now, has fallen dangerously 
ill. “God send us well out of this 
dark time!” is the melancholy con- 
clusion of these melancholy letters. 


Letrer V. 


‘*My verye good lord,—I haue thiss 
daye receaued your lordship’s leters of 
Aug. 10, anda copye with it of that which 
you sent to mye lord of Northumberland; 
and I hartelye thanke you for your noble 
respects to me in both. Bye the one I 
see you beginne to beleeue that the Scotts 
will come into England, and bye the other 
I see they want not much of a framed 
partye, which was all the matter that I 
feared in the whole busynes; for, if the 
lord Lowdan (for earle he is not) had 
speech with some persons of qualitye be- 
fore his comminge from London, and 
that the difference was, whither the Scotts 
should first come into England or they 
first take armes (as you wright from Mr. 
S:), it must needs be that both ar re- 
solued ; both entringe and takinge armes, 
the question beinge onlye about prece- 
dencye ; and if thiss be true, howe little doe 
they want of hauinge a framed partye heare? 

But for the present busynes, if the mi- 
nister deserue in thiss seruice vndertaken 
bye hime, I will see he shall not want his 
reward, accordinge to that which your 
lordship shall thinke he merits. And for 
his name, I praye be confident I will 
secret it, euen from the kinge, till I see 
what his endeauours can reach to. And 
thiss I vowe to you, if his name doe come 
out, bye me it shall not be. 

“If the Scotts come into England, and 
that Newe Castle be taken, I will not 
dare to wright what I thinke of the 
busynes. But if they gett such footinge 
in the north, the south beinge affected, 
or rather infected, as they ar, it maye 
proue that which I beleeue the enimye 
yett expects not. Howsoeuer, mye lord, 
I must wittnes with you that you haue 
caled for the defence of that towne, and 
offerd a faire proposition (in mye judg- 
ment), had it bin tymelye accepted and 
pursued. To helpe all other defalters, mye 
lord generall * is thiss weeke falen ill, and 
for ought I heare ’tis doubted it maye 
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proue a fluex. God send vs well out of 
these darke tymes. To his blessed pro- 
tection J leaue you, and rest 

‘* Your lordship’s verye lovinge frend 

to serue you, 
“W. Cant. 

‘* Croyden, Aug. 14, 1640.” 

Addressed, “To the right honourable 
my very good Jord, my lord-viscount Con- 
waye, att Newcastle; these.’’ 


The lord Conway to whom these 
letters were addressed was Edward, 
the second baron and viscount of that 
title. He was appointed general of 
the horse in the army raised by the 
king to oppose the Scots, and was sent 
down %. oe lay Ya las the first 
troops which were levied. It appears 
in alae places, as it does i in 
these letters, that lord Conway did 
not at first expect the Scots to cross 
the border, at any rate in that year. 
Lord Conway was one of the few per- 
sons with whom Laud was intimate. 
He “ had contracted an extraordinary 
opinion of this man,” remarks Claren- 
don, “ and took great delight in his 
company, he being well able to speak 
on affairs of the church, and taking 
care to be thought by him a very zeal- 
ous defender of it; when they who 
knew him better, knew he had no 
kind of sense of religion, and thought 
all wasalike.” Clarendon hits off lord 
Conway’s character in other particu- 
lars in his customary forcible manner. 


‘“* He always preserved a more than ordi- 
nary reputation, in spite of some great 
infirmities which use to be a great allay to 
the credit of active men; for he was a 
voluptuous man in eating and drinking, 
and of great license in all other excesses, 
and yet was very acceptable to the strictest 
and the gravest men of all conditions. 
And, which was stranger than all this, he 
had always (from his pleasure, to which 
his nature excessively inclined him, and 
from his profession, in which he was dili- 
gent enough,) reserved so much time for 
his books and study, that he was well 
versed in all parts of learning, at least ap- 
peared like such a one on all occasions 
and in the best companies. He was of a 
very pleasant and inoffensive conversation, 
which made him generally very acceptable; 
so that, the court being at that time full 
of faction, very few loving one another, 
or those who resorted to any who were 
not loved by them, he alone was even do- 
mestic with all, and not suspected by either 





* The earl of Northumberland, 
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of the lords’ or the ladies’ factions.’’ 
(Hist. Rebell. lib. ii.) 

To these particulars must be added 
that this noble lord was the English 
commander at “that infamous, irre- 
parable rout at Newburn.” The Scots, 
dressed in “their hodden grey,” and 
each man with his customary blue 
bonnet on his head and a “meal-pock” 
at his back, crossed the Tweed at a 
deep ford on the 20th August 1640, 
Montrose, who was then a covenanter, 
wading foremost of them all. They 
advanced without impediment to New- 
burn on the Tyne, where lord Conway 
was stationed with a considerable force, 
prepared, as was thought, to contest 
their further progress and cover New- 
castle. The English were stationed 
on a sloping bank, behind some slight 
entrenchments, and with the deep 
stream in front. From the opposite 
side of the river the Scots brought 
their slender artillery to bear upon 
them. Five or six men were killed, 
and some little confusion ensued. At 
that moment the Scots advanced. The 
confusion instantly became a panic. 
General and men betook themselves to 
“ the most shameful and confounding flight 
that was ever heard of, . the lord 
Conway never after turning his face to- 
wards the enemy, or doing anything like 
a commander, though his troops were 
quickly brought together again without 
the loss of a dozen men, and were so 
ashamed of their flight that they were very 
willing as well as able to have taken what 
revenge they would upon the enemy, who 
were possessed with all the fears imagi- 
nable, and could hardly believe their own 
success till they were assured that the lord 
Conway with all his army rested quietly 
in Durham, and then they presumed to 
enter into Newcastle.”’ (Hist. Rebell. 


lib.'ii.)* 

The great historical importance of 
these letters is to be found in the 
picture which they present of the 
general state of the country, in 
opposition to the representations of 


many of our popular historians. They 
who pin their faith upon Clarendon 
and his followers believe that Eng- 
land (in spite of some few tradi- 
tionary irregularities in the govern- 
ment) was enjoying many bless- 
ings under the reign of the mild and 
pious Charles, until a band of specu- 
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lative and fanatical enthusiasts tempted 
the people with devilish subtlety to 
thwart the amiable king, renounce 
their allegiance, and throw away their 
happiness. How is this account borne 
out by the letters before us ;—letters, 
be it remembered, of one of the — 
agents and managers of this 
scheme of government? It is entirely 
contradicted by them. Instead of 
contentment, they exhibit universal 
dissatisfaction; instead of a nation 
patiently submitting to stretches of 
prerogative dictated by a parental con- 
sideration for the necessities of the 
common weal, we find a people heaving 
as during the throes of an earthquake, 
—the whole head is sick, the whole 
heart is faint; instead of peace, there 
is mutiny; instead of obedience, up- 
roar; instead of a patriotic jealous 
for the honour of their native soil, 
there is invasion scarcely cared for 
and unresisted; instead of loyalty, 
there is remonstrance ; and in the ake 
ness of the general gloom, the spirit of 
Laud seems to foresee the advancing 
of that dies ire which he had done as 
much as any man to provoke. 

When an infuriate nation is driven 
to the madness of throwing off a settled 
government, one can scarcely wonder 
at any crime which it may commit; 
but in the case of this poor prelate— 
proved by everything he ever did or 
wrote to be utterly incompetent for 
his exalted station—it must always be 
a subject of the deepest grief and hu- 
miliation that England was stained by 
his blood. With all his faults, and they 
were very numerous and very great, 
there have been few revolutionar 
atrocities more entirely without justi- 
fication than his execution. They who 
were in the midst of the turmoil of 
that dreadful time, probably lived in 
fear of the possibility of his restoration 
to a power which he had so shamefully 
abused, and found in his very exist+ 
ence a bar to an arrangement with 
Scotland. The fear was a faithless 
and a foolish one, and no arrangement 
could be worth purchasing at the cost 
of such a crime. Allowed to live, he 
would have been contemptible and 
powerless; by his death he was con- 
verted into a hero, if not into a martyr. 

Yours, &c. Joun Bruce. 





* Lord Conway’s defence was printed by lord Hailes from Harl. MS. 1579, art. 86. 


See Memorials of Charles J. p. 81. 
1 
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LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ROBERT SOUTHEY.* 


IT is fortunate for the world that Mr. 
Southey was possessed so strongly by 
what he calls the disease of epistolising, 
for it has given us a copious and inte- 
resting work of autobiography, which, 
as it proceeds, will probably afford 
much curious information on the poetry 
and literiture of the times, as well as 
contain an account of his opinions on 
questions connected with the social 
condition, the political changes, and 
the religious state of society durin 
the period in which he was so carefu 
and anxious an observer. People will 
differ in their sentiments in regard 
to the merit of Mr. Southey’s poetry, 
and to the rank which he may be 
entitled to hold among his contem- 
porary rivals; but no one can justly 
refuse praise to the general excel- 
lence of his various writings when 
separated from the temporary influence 
of party, and when connected with 
subjects of deeper and more permanent 
interest. In variety of knowledge, in 
earnestness of purpose, in animation 
of feeling, in elegance and purity of 
language, and in flowing harmony of 
style, he was not easily to be surpassed. 
On graver subjects he wrote with a 
vigour and strength that commanded at- 
tention, even when it did not win assent; 
and on lighter, with a sportive grace, 
a liveliness, and a spirit that were never 
extinguished or impaired by the quan- 
tity of matter they were called on to 
enliven andillume. The present work, 
if it proceeds with the fullness with 
which it has commenced, will probably 
present us with a very adequate re- 
semblance and portraiture of the ori- 
ginal; for already, and even in its 
commencement, it has exhibited him 
both in the strength and weakness of 
his character. It has shown alike the 
excellence of his principles, and the 
waywardness of his fancy ; the sterling 
goodness of his disposition, and the 
unalterable eccentricity of his con- 
duct. Nothing could be more strange 
and imprudent than the course of 


his early life; nothing more pure and 
virtuous than the disposition which 
impelled him by honourable exertions 
to win his independence and his fame. 

The opening scenes of his youthful 
years certainly were not very pro- 
mising, or full of much augury of 
future good. 

He was expelled from school for a 
satire on the master. He left a uni- 
versity, which he hated and ridiculed, 
without benefiting by its instruction, 
sharing its honours, or profiting by its 
procina His religious opinions spread 
into the barren regions of Unitarian 
and Socinian dissent. In politics he 
was a leveller, to the extent of a com- 
munion of property. When just of age 
he made a marriage which for ever 
offended those on whose bounty and 
care he had depended from his birth ; 
and, to crown all, he declined entering 
any profession by which, with his in- 
dustry and abilities and connexions, 
he might have assured to himself an 
honourable maintenance and a dis- 
tinguished station. To most men such 
a morning of life would soon have closed 
in hopeless darkness and distress, but 
Southey’s genius and goodness saved 
him from this miserable fate. He had 
always, it appears, a firm reliance on 
his own powers, an ambition of literary 
and poetical fame, and asteady industry 
which could enable him to obtain them. 
Thus he compensated by subsequent 
application, for the loss he suffered for 
his foolish contempt of the valuable 
instruction which academical studies 
would have afforded him ; while sounder 
reflection and deeper knowledge in time 
set him right in his theology and poli- 
tical theories. His marriage seemed 
to sees bony a greater portion of hap- 
piness than could have been obtained 
by a wealthy dower, or other gifts 
of fortune. He acquired valuable 
friends, whose assistance was extended 
at the very time it was most urgently 
needed,f when the bounty of his rela- 
tives was withdrawn, and his own 





* “ The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. Edited by his Son, the Rev. 


Charles Cuthbert Southey, M.A. Curate of Plumbland, Cumberland. 


(To be completed in six volumes.)’’ 


Vols. I. and II. 


+ Without Mr. Wynn’s allowance of 1607. a year, it does not appear how Mr. 
Southey could have derived an existence, or from what quarter it could have been 


supplied.—Rev. 
Gent. Maa. Vou, XX XIII. 
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exertions could hardly have afforded 
him a support. With him at this 
period, 
The modest wants of every day 
The toil of every day supplied ; 


and he soon found in the occupations 
of literature and the pleasures of 
poetical composition something far 
more congenial to his mind and more 
prodnotive of happiness than could 

ave been obtained by the reluctant 
toils and slow rewards of a more lucra- 
Gta promemon, 

e now proceed to a very brief re- 
capitulation of the early events of his 
life, which however would be better 
received from his own hand. 

He made his appearance, he tells us, 
in the world as a red fat child in 
August 1774. As he grew up he 
slept half the night with the maid, 
the other half with his aunt. No 
wonder that between these females, 
and a warming-pan in addition, he 
soon lost his plumpness, and became 
the lean lank figure he ever afterwards 
continued. His dress was a suit of nan- 
keen trimmed with long green fringe. 
In this dress he was sent successively 
to two day-schools, the first kept by a 
Baptist, the second by a Socinian. This 
was nota very hopeful start in life for the 
future laureate. But the girls’ schools 
at the time were still worse. Mrs. Sid- 
dons sent her daughter to one of them 
near Bristol, which was thought the 
best, where the mistress, when asked 
after a former pupil, used to say, “ Her 
went to school to we.” His aunt in- 
tended to educate him according to 
Rousseau’s Emilius, but, not being able 
to understand it, the plan was given 
up, and so, instead, he read Shakspere, 
and began with “ Titus Andronicus ;” 
then, before he was eight, went through 
Beaumont and Fletcher, being a little 
possied by the “ Knight of he Daring 

estle;” and he saw more plays 
before he was six years old than he 
“has ever seen since.” Such were his 
early studies; for his amusement he was 
required to prick playbills with a pin, 
so that, when held up to the light, they 
might look like a fairy illumination in 
miniature. In his eighth year he wrote 
a Play on the subject of the continence 
of Scipio ;—‘“* Cymbeline” and “The 
Mourning Bride” being his arche- 
types. In Latin he had reached Justin 
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and Nepos, and the waters of Helicon 
he first sipped in Hoole’s Tasso. After- 
wards he read Spenser, and Pope’s 
Homer, and the Lusiad. In Virgil’s 
Eclogues he was long detained he- 
cause the usher could not construe the 
Georgics, so that he grew sick of them, 
and never looked into them afterwards, 
iving ue all acquaintance with Cory- 
on aud Thyrsis and Alexis. He was 
doubtless a very clever boy ; for when 
he was asked what “i, e.” stood for, in 
the pride of his knowledge he an- 
swered—John the Evangelist. 

Young Southey had a natural in- 
capacity for that one of the fine arts 
on which Adam Smith has left us a dis- 
course under the name of “ Dancing.” 
The fiddle-stick having no power over 
his feet was applied to his head; but 
dancing, like reading, being “ a gift of 
God,” was not to be acquired, and, as 
persons are apt to hate those things they 
cannot possess, Southey has shewn his 
rooted dislike to this science by saying 
that if it were in his power he would ham- 
string all those gentlemen whose fame 
and fortune are concentrated in the 
tendon Achilles, and who, indeed, as 
Lear says, “ make their toe what they 
should make their heart.” Having, 
now that he had arrived at twelve 
years of age, got possession of Bysshe’s 
Art of Poetry, he began some epic 

ms, the first called Arcadia, the 
ero of which was Alphonzo who had 
caught the Hippogriff; the next was the 
Trojan Brutus. The Death of Richard 
the Third was the last. In the intervals 
of these more solid dishes he introduced 
some lighter fare in the shape of heroic 
epistles, translations, satires, Elysian 
visions, and at last a poem on Cas- 
sibelan. It must be confessed that 
his youthful brain was kept in an un- 
usual state of fermentation ; but pro- 
bably much benefit resulted from this 
exercise of his juvenile powers in an 
early acquired facility of invention and 
execution. When he was fourteen years 
of age he was placed at Westminster 
School, of which he has given some 
graphic recollections. His first ap- 
pearance in print was in a paper called 
the Trifler, got up by the Westminster 


boys in rivalry of the Eton Microcosm ; 
a more ambitious work of the same 
kind, called “The Flagellant,” awoke 
the wrath of Dr. Vincent, against whom it 
was directed. The doctor commenced 
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an action against the Pe and 
Southey was dismissed the school. 
This dismissal shut the doors of Christ 
Church against hii, and he entered at 
Baliol, where he remained, receiving 
little instruction from a place whose 
doctrines he did not approve, and 
whose discipline he little regarded. 
To row and swim, he said, was all he 
learnt at the university. We remem- 
ber the late Bishop of Llandaff, who 
was his contemporary, telling us that 
Southey was distinguished for his op- 
position to all academical authorities ; 
and indeed he says in one of his let- 
ters, “ never shall a child of mine enter 
a public school or a university.” In 
one of the vacations, when he was just 
twenty years old, he resuined and com- 

leted his Joan of Arc in six weeks. 

e says, in looking over his poetical 
portfolio at this time, “ he burnt above 
10,000 verses, 10,000 preserved, and 
about 15,000 are worthless.” His 
religious creed was “ Unitarian,” to 
which he soon added Pantisocracy, 
and Aspheteism, or communion of 
wm in all things, except in a Miss 

ricker, the daughter of a gentleman 
who dealt in sugar-pans, whom he 
married and made his own; till his 
aunt at length heard of these pro- 
jected schemes, and turning him out 
of doors in a wet night on the 17th 
of October, 1794, he saw himself 
without a penny—in Utopia. It may 
be gathered from this that he had ceased 
to reside at Oxford, but the exact 
time when he left is not told us. 

To pe himself he now gave 
historical lectures at Bristol, looked for- 
ward to settle in Wales “living on 
brown bread and raspberries,” began 
his poem of Madoc which was to be the 

illar of his reputation, paid a visit to 

annah More at the time that Cowslip 
Green had made it up with Strawberry 
Hiill,* then visited his uncle, Mr. Hill, 
at Lisbon, where he wrote Thalaba, 
projected novels, romances, tragedies, 
and epic poems, of which the list may 
be found at p. 287, determining to 
begin the study of the law, and settled 
at Prospect Place, Newington Butts. 
He says (p. 383) he now entered on a 
new way of life, which would lead him 
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to indépéndence, and that he néver 
either lightly undertakes any scheme 
or lightly abandons what he has under- 
taken. But, as Francis Quarles saith, 
there is little love between the poet 
and the lawyer's study, and so Southey 
earned his daily bread in reviews and 
magazines, as Dr. Johnson and other 
good men had done before him: He 
edited the Annual Anthology, went to 
Lisbon on a second visit, and at length 
burnt his law books and séttled at 
Greta Hall, near Keswick, where we 
must for the present leave him, work- 
ing and fretting, and mending his pens ; 
but feeling that “bread and cheese 
is the business of the first necessity,” 
and resolving to show how “histo 
should be written, and to exhibit such 
a specimen of indefatigable honesty as 
the world had never yet seen.” We 
now proceed to give a few illustra- . 
tions of some of the literary subjects 
mentioned in the Correspondence, 
which the editor, presuming on the 
knowledge of his readers, has passed 
over in silence; but we think he may 
have erred in his calculations, and that 
the race of popos is not yet extinct. 

P. 31. “At one of these (watering- 
places) she fell in with Armstrong the 
physician and poet—a writer deservedly 
respectable for his poem on Health, and 
deservedly infamous for another of his 
productions.’’ 


This other poem was called “ The 
Economy of Love,” which it is said in- 
jured him essentially in his practice as 

yhysician, but it was translated into 
Teatian by a churchman of that nation, 
—“ L’Economiad’ Amore, tradotta dell’ 
Abbate Luigi da Fiesole. 1755.” A 
drawing by B. Rossi was intended to 
be prefixed to this as a frontispiece, 
but was left unexecuted on account 
of the expense. In Campbell’s History 
of Scotish Poetry, 4to. p. 222, is some 
account of Armstrong. He took his 
“Ramble through France and Italy,” 
which he published in 1771, with the 
late Mr. Fuseli the painter, who always 
spoke highly in favour of the great 
benevolence of his character. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and Armstrong were 
Fuseli’s best friends, the latter of whom 
frequently noticed him in the news- 








* We mean when Hannah More visited and spoke well of Horace Walpole, and 


introduced him to the table of the Bishop of London, 


More’s Life by Mr. Roberts. 
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pers. Mr. Northcote said that he 
recollected one of Armstrong’s para- 
graphs running something like this :— 
“ Parry may learn from Reynolds, but 
there is one, now unknown and unpa- 
tronized, who will astonish, terrify, and 
delight all Europe” (meaning Fuseli). 
There is a violent passage against Arm- 
strong in one of Churchill's poems 
(The Journey, vol. iii. p. 229) ; but the 
author of the Pursuits of Literature 
says, “ Armstrong’s Art of Health is a 
poem which can never be cari A 
praised, read, and recommended.” We 
could add much more information 
which never has been collected respect- 
ing this clever and eccentric poet; but 
at present only remark thatin Knowles’s 
Life of Fuseli some account of him 
may be found, vol. i. pp. 47—59. We 

ossess a Latin ode written by J. 
eobald, 1747, “Ad ingenuum Virum, 
tum Medicis tum Poeticis facultati- 
bus prestantem, Joannem Armstrong, 
M.D.” beginning— 
Artisque Cor, O et Cithare sciens, 
Utroque miré dexter Apolline 
Quem Musa nascentem Deusque 
Arcitenens studiosiori ' 
Finxére cura, &c. 

P. 136. ‘Hayes it was who edited 
those sermons which Dr. Johnson is sup- 
posed to have written for his friend Dr. 
Taylor.” 

ye believe that sufficient evidence 
exists, internal and external, to au- 
thorise us to use a more decisive ex- 
ression than supposed. Murphy, in 
his Biography, has recorded them as 
Johnson’s. le says, “ The best of the 
discourses are the few which Dr. 
Taylor from time to time carried with 
him to his pulpit. He had the tarcrst 
BULL in England, and some of the best 
sermons.” See also Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, vol. vi. p. 326; and Bishop 
Porteus’s letter to Beattie, in which 
he says, “ Taylor was no more capable 
of writing them than a horse of mak- 
ing an epic poem.” (1788.) Besides 
which, “ Concio pro Tayloro,” a “ Ser- 
mon for Taylor,” appears in one of 
Johnson’s Diaries. This we think con- 
clusive. 


Vol. ii. p. 101. ‘I have lately read 
‘ The Man of Feeling ;’ if you have never 
yet read it, do now from my recommenda- 
tion. Few works have ever pleased me so 
painfully or so much.”’ 


See on this novel, which we think 
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inferior to Julia de Roubigné, the re- 
marks of Sir Walter Scott, in his Lives 
of the Novelists, vol. ii. p. 149. On 
Mackenzie's charming story of Za 
Roche, in the Mirror, being a view of 
David Hume’s character, see Burton’s 
excellent Life of Hume, vol. i. p. 58. 
In No. 30 of the Lounger, it is said 
of Mackenzie, “His writings have 
been long read with admiration and 
delight, and his exquisite pencil every 
reader of taste and discernment must 
distinguish,” &c. 

P. 194. “Martinus Scriblerus bore 
too strong a resemblance to Woodward,” 
&e. 

Perhaps few of our readers are 
aware that the chapter of “The Double 
Mistress ” in this work has been trans- 
lated, altered, enlarged, the humour 
injured or destroyed, and the grossest 
indecency introduced, by Pigault Le 
Brun, in his Melanges Litteraires et 
Critiques, vol. ii. p. 73—144, called 
Causes Celebres. He has cantharidised 
the story to suit French tastes. The 
original chapter might have been much 
enriched by quotations from Swan's 
Speculum Mundi, 4to. 1643. 


P. 195. Mr. Lovell has very great 
abilities, he writes well,’’ &c. 

Robert Lovell’s poems were pub- 
lished by Mr. Park in 1808, among 
which is “ Bristol, asatire.” He married 
one of the sisters of Southey’s wife. 


P. 252. ‘*I have made a discovery 
respecting the story of the Mysterious 
Mother. Lord Orford tells it of Tillotson. 
The story is printed in a work of Hall’s, 
1652. _He had it from Perkins the cler- 
gyman, whom Fuller calls an excellent 
chirurgeon at curing or adjusting a broken 
limb. He would pronounce the word 
‘damn’ with such an emphasis as left a 
doleful echo in his auditors’ ears a good 
while afterwards. Hall adds that he after- 
wards discovered the story in two German 
authors, and that it really happened in Ger- 
many. If you have not had your transcrip- 
tion of the legend bound, here is a curious 
piece of information to annex to it.”’ 

It was the editor's duty to have in- 
formed his readers about the work of 
Hall, which is here referred to, but 
not identified. It falls therefore on 
us to perform his unfinished task. It 
occurs in “ Cases of Conscience Prac- 
tically Resolved,” 3d edition, 1654, p. 
412, additional Case iiii—“ Whether 
an incestuous marriage contracted in 
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simplicity of heart betwixt two per- 
sons ignorant of such a defilement, and 
so form a consummation as that chil- 
dren are borne without wedlock, ought 
to be made known and prosecuted to 
a dissolution.” The story is told at too 
great a length for us to give. 

P. 316. ‘ Neither the best friends nor 
the bitterest enemies of Chapelain could 
have felt more curiosity than I do to see 
his poem. Good it cannot be, for, though 
the habit of writing satire, as indéed the 
indulgence of any kind of wit, insensibly 
influences the moral character, and dis- 
poses it to sacrifice anything to a good 
point, yet Boileau must have had some 
reason for the extreme contempt in which 
he held this unfortunate production,’ &c. 

P. 318. ‘I thank you for Chapelain. 
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I read his poem in the hope of finding 
something good, and would gladly have 
reversed the sentence of condemnation, 
which I must in common honesty confirm. 
It is very bad indeed, and can please only 
by its absurdity,’’ &c. 


This celebrated poem, which is not 
commonly to be met with, is in twelve 
books, and occupies no less than 400 
pages, printed in 1665. The best edition 
is that we have, printed in 1655. In 
the opening of the m a divinity 
appears to Charles IX. and promises 
him deliverance from the English, “ par 
la main d’une fille,” which promise is 
loudly applauded by the whole court, 
who hear it; as for the Pucelle herself, 
we are told,— 


Le Ciel, pour la former, fit un rare meslange 

Des vertus d'une fille, et d’un homme, et d’un ange ; 
D’ou vint parestre au jour cet astre des Francois, 
Qui ne fut pas un d’eux, et qui fut tous les trois. 


The names of the English warriors 
are formed of an ingenious nomen- 
clature, as ex. gr. Glifford, Vindesore, 
Cecile, Rambert, Bulingham, Marker- 
field, Umford, and Rameston, to say 
nothing of Fascot, Termes, and Gla- 
cidas. 


In the twelfth and last book, 


when the fate of the heroine is to be 
decided, the divinity—we are almost 
ashamed to write the nonsense—retreats 
into a kind of private three-cornered 
study to deliberate on the subject. The 
lines are these,— 


Plus haut que tous les cieux, une loge secrete, 

Sert a l’Estre incrée de profonde retraite, 

Quand par ses soins veillans et ses pensées couverts, 
Tl veut deliberer du sort de l’univers : 

De trois costés egaux la loge inconcevable, 

Forme un triangle unique, en tout sens admirable, 
Et d’un lieu si sacré le mystere inconnu 


Should any of our readers wish to 
be acquainted with the literary history 
of this poem and the opinions of the 
learned on it, they may consult the 
following books in the places marked: 
La Harpe, Cours de Litterature, vol. v. 
pp- 139, 151,195; D’Artigny, Mémoires 
de Litterature, tom. vii. p. 336; Me- 
langes de V. Marville, tom. ii. p. 8 ; 
Menagiana, vol. i. pp. 15, 38, 45; vol. ii. 
p- 44; vol. iii. pp. 23, 108, 315: vol. iv. 
p- 179; L’Esprit de Guy Patin (a 
curious volume), p. 80. Add Segre- 
siana, pp. 5, 223. Carpentiana, pp. 127, 
360, 454, 469. Longueriana, p. 32. 
Boleana (Boileau), pp. 135, 151. Du- 
cateana, vol. ii. p. 226. Huetiana, p. 51. 
Valesiana, p. 44. (Eng. trans.) ; and 
Melanges de Litterature par Chapelain 
(the author of the poem), pref. p. iii. 
Those better acquainted with French 


Confond le contenant avec le contenu. 





literature than ourselves will easily 
enlarge this list of works, in which the 
critical opinions and judgments will 
well repay the perusal. We may add 
that there were four commissioners ap- 
Snape to try the Pucelle, and we be- 
ieve only four reports of the trial were 
officially made. W e have seen the one 
here described. “ Receuil contenant 
toutes les pieces interrogatoires, &c. du 
proces de la Pucelle d’Orleans, avec le 
sentence rendue contra elle, par M. 
Hector de “ay yey Nicolas Dubois, 
&e. in 1456, le tout en Latin, MS.” 
vellum, folio. Coll. cum MS. in Bibl. 
Reg. Parisii, 15th cent. olim in Bib- 
liothecé M. F. Didot. 


P. 325. “ You will be surprised perhaps 
at hearing that Cowper’s poem does not at 
all please me. You must have taken it up 
in some moment when your mind was pre- 
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disposed to be pleased, and the first im- 
pression has remained. Indeed I think it 
not above mediocrity. I cannot trace the 
author of the Task in one line.’ 

The editor has not thought it ne- 
cessary to tell us the poem to which 
his father alluded; but by the date, 
1797, we presume he means the “ Lines 
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on the Yardley Oak,” first printed by 
Hayley. While speaking of Cowper, 
we may as well mention a slight inis- 
take, which has remained, we believe, 
undiscovered and uncorrected in one 
of his poems to the present edition. In 
his “ Retirement,”— 


I praise the Frenchman—his remark was shrewd, 
How sweet, how passing sweet, is solitude ; 

But grant me still a friend in my retreat, 

Whom I may whisper—solitude is sweet. 


The name of La Bruyére is put as the 
naihe of the Frenchman, but it ought 
to have been Balzac. In the Entre- 
tiens de Balzac, p. 62, ed. Elzevir, 
“ La solitude est certainement une belle 
chose, mais il y a plaisir d’avoir quel- 
qu’un qui sache respondre a qui on 
puisse dire de temps ef temps; que 
c’est une belle chose.” 

Vol. ii. p. 24. Of Mr. W. Savage 
Landor’s poem Mr. Southey always 
spoke in terms of the highest eulogy. 

“There is a poem called Gedir, of 
which I know not whether my review be 
yet printed (in the Critical), but in that 
review you will find some of the most ex- 
quisite poetry in the language. The 
poem is such as Gilbert,* if he were only 
half as mad as he is, could have written. 
I would go an hundred miles to see the 
anonymous author.”’ 


Again he says, p. 56, “I like Gebir 
more and more; if you ever meet its 
author, tell him I took it with me on 
a voyage.” P. 64. “I read Gebir 
again; he grows upon me;” and in a 
letter published in the memoirs of Mr. 
Taylor of Norwich, he writes, p. 352, 
“] have Gebir with me, and read it 
daily.” 


P. 26. Of that genuine though ne- 
glected poet, Bampfylde,t avery inte- 
resting notice occurs, which, however, 
is too long for us to insert; it seems 
but a partial extract, and yet we do 
not know where so full an account of 
his most melancholy story is told. 

P. 153. ‘* Pye’s Alfred, to distinguish 
him from Alfred the Pious (Cottle’s 
Alfred), I have not yet inspected, nor 
the wilful murder of Bonaparte by Anna 
Matilda, nor the high treason committed 
by Sir James Bland Burgess, Bart. against 
our lion-hearted Richard. Davy is fallen 
stark mad with a play called the ‘ Con- 
spiracy of Gowrie,’ which is by Rough,t 
an imitation of Gebir, with some poetry, 
but miserably and hopelessly deficient in 
all else, every character reasoning and 
metaphorising and metaphysicing the 
reader most nauseously,’’ &c. 

P. 172. ‘* Last evening we talked of 
Davy. Rickman also fears for him. 
Sometimes he thinks he has (and ex- 
cusably, surely) been hurt by the at- 
tentions of the great ; a worse fault is that 
vice of metaphysicians—that habit of 
translating right and wrong into a jargon 
which confounds them — which allows 
everything and justifies everything. I am 
afraid, and it makes me very melancholy 
when I think of it, that Davy will never 





* William Gilbert was author of a poem called ‘‘The Hurricane, a Theosophical 


and Western Eclogue,’’ published in 1796. 


“The poem,’’ Southey says, “contains 


assages of exquisite beauty.”’ Soon after this time he placarded London with long 
fills announcing the Law of Fire. His madness was of the most incomprehensible 
kind, as may be seen in the notes on the Hurricane. See concerning him Southey’s 
Life of Wesley, ii. p: 467; Sir Egerton Brydges’ Autobiography, ii. p. 293; Retro- 
spective Review, vol. x. p. 160. 

+ On Bampfylde, see Southey’s Specimens of English Poets, vol. iii. p. 414; Cen- 
sura Literaria, vol. iv. p.301. Wesuppose the Stanzas to a Lady in Bampfylde’s Poems 
were addressed to Miss Palmer, the niece of Sir Joshua Reynolds, with whom he was 
madly in love, and with which passion commeticed his madness. He was twenty years 
in confinement, when he recovered his senses, to die then of a rapid decline. ‘* In 
hac habitavit plateA, que est in nostrd urbe primarid omnium amcenissima, et que 
nomen honorandum adhuc retinet fundatoris Sir Hans Sloane.’’ 

t By the late Mr. Serjeant Rough. We read the play many years ago, and think 
Southey’s criticism correct. We possess a MS. poem called “The Holy Land,” 
composed by him, we believe, for the Seatonian Prize at Cambridge in 1800; in his 
writings the poetry is, in its beauties and faults, much as Southey describes the play. 
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be to me the being that he has been. I have 
a trick of thinking too well of those I 
love, better than they generally deserve, 
and better than my cold and containing 
manners ever let them know ; the foibles 
of a friend always endear him, if they 
have coexisted with my knowledge of him ; 
but the pain is—to see beauty grow de- 
formed—to trace disease from the first in- 
fection. These scientific men are indeed 
the victims of science. They sacrifice to 
it their own feelings, and virtues, and hap- 
piness.’’ 

It would be a pleasing and by no 
means an unprofitable occupation to 
compare the substance of this passing 
sketch of Southey with the valuable 
and well-considered ns phies of Sir 
Humphrey Davy A r. Paris, and 
by his brother. ey were both 
writers worthy of the subject, and Sir 
Humphrey Davy stood, for originality 
of mind, depth of thought, and acute- 
ness of intellect, among the foremost of 
his age. 

P. 203. ‘‘ If they buy me any books 
at Gunville (Mr. Wedgwood’s seat) let 
them buy the Engleish Metrical Romancees, 
published by Ritson.’ 


On these romances of Ritson, see 


Annual Review, vol. ii. p. 515—522. 
Sir Walter Scott says, in his Lady of 


the Lake, that Ritson published the 
“ Orfee and Heusodius” from a bad 
MS. vide p. 393. Sir Frederick Mad- 
den is in possession of a third English 
version of the “ Gest of King Horn,” 
not known to Ritson ; vide Quart. Rev. 
No. txvmi. p. 172. On the MS. of the 
Erle of Thurlass, see Brit. Bibliograph. 
vol. iv. p. 95. Sir Frederick Madden 
says, “ The opinion of Tyrwhitt, re- 
peated by Ritson, Warton, Ellis, Scott, 
that no English romance existed prior 
to Chaucer that was not a translation 
from the French, must be read with 
considerable caution.” King Horn is 
decidedly of English growth ; vide Co- 
nybeare’s Ang. Sax. Poet. p. 237; 
Warton’s Engl. Poetry, i. 46; Mad- 
den’s Intr. to Havelok, p. xlvi. Sir 
Frederick Madden discovered in the 
Bodleian a copy of King Horn of the 
same date as MS. Harl. (about 1300), 
which gives in many respects prefer- 
able readings; vide Pref. to William and 
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the Werwolfe, p. vi.; see also Have- 
lok, p. 182. See on the Preliminary 
Dissertation by Ritson to these ro- 
mances, Nichols’s Illust. of Literature, 
vol. vii. p. 113, 121, 122. 


P. 203. ‘* Cowper’s Life is the most 
pickpocket work for its shape and price, 
and author, and publisher, that ever 
appeared. It relates very little of the 
man himself. This sort of delicacy seems 
quite groundless towards a man who has 
left no relations or connections who could 
be hurt by the most explicit biographical 
detail. His letters are not what one does 
expect, and yet what one ought to expect, 
for Cowper was not a strong-minded man 
even in his best moments. The very few 
opinions be gave on authors are quite 
ludicrous. He calls Mr. Park, 

—that comical spark, 
Who wrote to ask me for a Joan of Are, 


‘one of our best hands’ in poetry! Poor 
wretched man! the Methodists among 
whom he lived made him ten times madder 
than he could else have been.” 


This opinion became much modified 
and softened before Southey became 
himself the editor of these Letters 
and the biographer of the poet. In the 
Quarterly Review, No. rxrx. in a re- 
view of Dr. Sayers, by Southey, will 
be found his judgment of the merits 
of Cowper's poetry. Miss Seward had 
a great dislike to the poetry of Cowper, 
and — to Cowper himself—her 
copy of Hayley’s Life was crowded 
with critical remarks of the severest 
kind. In the Memoir of Hayley may 
be seen what Lady Hesketh, whose 
intimate knowledge of the poet caused 
her judgment to be well formed, 
thought of Hayley’s Life. See vol. 
i. p 465 ; vol. ii. pp. 84, 92, 223. 

ut our limits are exhausted. We 
shall shortly resume this subject with a 
notice of vol. iii. and will only add, 
at present, that, with respect to 
the Burier mentioned at p. 335, the 
editor seems but imperfectly informed. 
His portrait, and that of his man Wil- 
liam, are now hanging on the walls of 
our study. His Life is on our table. 
He himself has long since returned to 
the “august abode” from which he 
came. 
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ALLEGED CONFESSION OF INTENDED PIRACY BY SIR WALTER 


RALE 


Mr. Urpan, 

IN one of the most original and 
valuable contributions tothe biography 
of Sir Walter Raleigh which I have 
met with (Edinburgh Review, April, 
1840),* the writer, in discussing the 
great question whether upon the failure 
of his fast expedition to Guiana he had 
a deliberate intention to retrieve his 
fortune by piracy, produces two pieces 
of evidence as “ settling the question.” 
One is derived, through Mr. Tytler or 
Mr. Jardine, from the State-paper 
Office; the other directly, it would 
seem, from the British Museum. And 
certainly, as they stand in the review, 
they have a very conclusive appear- 
ance. I had occasion, however, some 
time ago, while engaged in a different 
inquiry, to examine the original MSS. 
in bot cases; and I think I can show 
that in one of them the meaning has 
been misunderstood, and that in the 
other a circumstance has been over- 
looked which takes away the force of 
the evidence; and that, instead of 
settling the question at issue, they do 
in fact leave it precisely where it was. 
I hope you will think a page or two 
of your Magazine properly employed 
in pointing out the error; the rather 
because it is one which would hardly 
be detected except by accident. 

After arguing upon other grounds 
that “ piracy was in Raleigh's imme- 
diate view” (a point which I do not 
mean to dispute; for I think the ap- 
pearances are very strong against him), 
the reviewer proceeds thus :— 


‘¢ But there is ‘further and conclusive 
evidence of the fact. It appears that at 
one of the meetings of the Commission 
appointed, after his return, to inquire into 
his conduct, he was examined upon this 
point, in presence of two of his captains, 
and constrained to make a confession 
which settles the question. There is a 
minute of the proceedings of this Com- 
mission, in the handwriting of Sir Julius 
Cesar, one of the body, which bears that, 
‘on being confronted with Captains St. 
Leger and Pennington, he confessed that 


he proposed the taking of the Mexico ficet, 


IGH. 


if the mine failed.’t Mr. Tytler could 
not have been aware of this decisive 
admission, otherwise he would not have 
attempted to discredit the following re- 
markable anecdote, preserved in Sir Tho- 
mas Wilson’s report of his conversations 
with Raleigh : —‘ This day,’ says the spy, 
‘he told me what discourse he and my 
Lord Chancellor had had about the taking 
of the Plate fleet, which he confessed he 
would have taken had he lighted upon it.’ 
To which my Lord Chancellor said, ‘ Why, 
you would have beena pirate!’ ‘Oh’, quoth 
he, ‘ did you ever know of any that were 
pirates for millions? They only that 
work for small things are pirates.’ Look- 
ing to the character in which Wilson writes, 
and unacquainted with Raleigh’s admis- 
sion in presence of the Commissioners, 
Mr. Tytler represents the report of the 
former as more than suspicious; adding 
however, inconsistently enough, that ‘ the 
observation ascribed to Raleigh is charac- 
teristic.’ If characteristic, does not that 
imply authenticity? The observation is 
indeed strongly stamped with Raleigh’s 
mind and character; and, his intentions 
respecting the Plate fleet being otherwise 
certain, we cannot for a moment doubt 
that it was truly reported.’’ Pp. 87, 8. 


The original note from which this 
anecdote is taken (for it is not a report, 
but a rough note of the conversation ; 
an important distinction, as will appear 
presently,) may be seen in the State- 

aper Office, vol. 73, Domestic, fo. 304. 
; is in Sir T. Wilson’s hand, and runs 
thus :— 


‘¢ 26 Sept. 1618. This day he fell of 
himself into discourse, in telling me what 
the lords asked him yesterday and what 
he answered ; and after told me how secre- 
tary Winwood carried him twice to the 
French ambassador’s Monsieur Marettz, 
to dispute with him about Sir John Fern’s 
ship being taken in one of our ports after 
he had a commission from France to go to 
the Indies; and what discourse he and 
my Lord Chancellor had about taking the 
Plate fleet, which he confessed he would 
have taken if he could have lighted on it 
right, and that when my Lord Chancellor 
said, ‘ Why then you would have been a 
pirate! ‘Oh,’ quoth he, ‘did you ever 
know of any that were pirates for mil- 


* The article alluded to was written by Professor Napier, at that time editor of the 
Edinburgh Review. He long contemplated a new edition of the works of Raleigh.—Ed. 
+ Brit. Mus. Lansdowne MSS. 142, fo. 412. 
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lions? They that mych for small things 
are pirates. I could have given 10,000 to 
this, and 10,000 to such an one, and 
600,000 to the king, and secured enough 
besides.’ ”’ 


Now it is true that any one reading 
this note by itself, and not knowing 
or not considering the other circum- 
stances of the case, might naturally 
suppose that this conversation with my 
Lord Chancellor was part of what had 
passed the day before in presence of 
the council. A little consideration 
should indeed have suggested that 
the thing was incredible. Whatever 
Raleigh may have told Sir Thomas 
Wilson that he had said, it is impossible 
to suppose that on such an occasion 
he really did make a confession so 
fatal, accompanied with a profession so 
audacious ; and more impossible still 
to suppose that, if he did, the fact 
could have been left unnoticed in the 
king’s “ Declaration,” which was put 
forth shortly after in justification of the 
execution. Ifthe words admitted of no 
other explanation, one could only sup- 
pose either that they were falsely re- 
ported or that Sir Walter had been 
amusing himself by making a fool of 
Sir Thomas. But the truth is that 
this conversation (which Raleigh re- 
lated to Wilson, you will observe, after 
he had told him what passed between 
him and the lords on the preceding 
day,) was not related as having taken 
place then, but long before. This is 
proved by a | yy which may be seen 
at p. 314 of the same volume, and 
which is not a rough note, but the 
draft of a collection of all that Sir 
Thomas Wilson had elicited from Sir 
Walter Raleigh. It contains the fol- 
lowing passage :— 

‘* He hath always protested that he had 
never any purpose to hurt any of his Ma- 
jesty’s friends, neither Spaniard nor other ; 
and yet now he confesseth that, befure he 
went, having conference with some great 
lords his friends, who told him that they 
doubted he would be prizing if he could 
do it handsomely, ‘ Yea (saith he), if I 
can light right on the Plate fleet, you will 
think I were mad if I should refuse it ;’ 
to whom they answering, ‘ Why, then you 
will be a pirate!’ ‘ Tush,’ quoth he, ‘my 
lord, did you ever hear of any that was 
counted a pirate for taking millions ? They 
are poor mychers that are called in question 
for piracy, that are not able to make their 
peace with that they get. IfI can catch 

Gent. Mag. Vor, XXXII. 
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the fleet I can give this man ten thousand, 
and that man ten thousand, and 600 
thousand to the king, and yet keep enough 
for myself and all my company.”’ 


Now if you bear in mind that this last 
is from the draft of a formal statement, 
meant no doubt for the king’s informa- 
tion, whereas the other is only a loose 
note jotted hastily down at the time for 
the assistance of Sir Thomas's own me- 
mory, you will have no doubt that we 
have here the true explanation of the 
matter. It was before Sir Walter set 
out er his ex ~macraey. hye he was 
newly set at liberty, and was making 
his preparations, that he had this cu- 
rious conversation with Bacon, then 
Lord Keeper, now Lord Chancellor ; 
and it is credible enough that in the 
gaiety of his spirits he may have talked 
at that time in that idle way; partly 
in mere jest, and partly perhaps by 
way of feeler. Such talk at such a 
time was characteristic of the man, 
and could only pass for nonsense. He 
may very likely have been reminded 
of it afterwards before the Council ; 
but to quote it in support of a serious 
charge would have been absurd. This 
piece of evidence, therefore, whether 
urged as a direct proof or only as cor- 
roborative, must in common reason and 
justice be set aside altogether, as having 
no real bearing on the point at issue. 

But what shall we say of Sir Julius 
Czsar’s minute, which states that, be- 
ing confronted before the Council with 
two of his captains, Sir Walter “ con- 
fessed that he proposed the taking of 
the Mexican fleet, if the mine failed ?” 
In this there is nothing, on the face of it, 
difficult to believe ; he may not only 
have proposed such a thing to his cap- 
tains on the voyage, but, being con- 
fronted with them afterwards, he may 
have been driven to confess that he 
did. To “ propose,” however, is not 
necessarily to “ intend ;” and it is the 
intention with which we are concerned. 
Now it is stated in the king’s “ Decla- 
ration” that he made this admission ; 
but it is added that he explained it 
away by saying, that “ he did it only to 
heep his men together ;” that is to say, 
he admitted that he had proposed, but 
denied that he had intended, to take 
the Mexican fleet. In reply to an- 
other of the charges—that of having 
procured a French commission—he 
stood upon the same a 
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“¢T urging him further,’ says Sir T. 
Wilson, in a letter to the king, 21 Sept. 
1618, ‘ that himself had said that he had 
a commission out of France, and that it 
was told at M. de Marettz table before his 
going hence, he said ‘tis true that he said 
so; for, saith he, when we found so ill 
success at S. Thome we fell to counsel 
about taking the Plate fleet or the Mexican 
fleet, at which, said some, what shall we 
be the better? for, when we come home, 


the king will have what we have gotten, © 


and we shall be hanged. Then, quoth 
Rawley, you shall not need to fear that ; 
for I have a French commission, by which 
it is lawful to take any beyond the Ca- 
naries. And I have another, quoth Sir 
John Ferne, and by that we may go lie 
under Brest or Bell Ile, and with one part 
thereof satisfy France, and with another 
procure our peace with England. But he 
saith he had no such commission ; but 
spake it only to keep the fleet together, 
which else he found were apt to part and 
fall on pirating.’’’ (S. P. O. Domestic, 
1618.) 


That the confession is important, 
and the explanation far from satisfac- 
tory, is not to be denied ; but to urge 
it as an admission which “settles the 
question,” and leaves no doubt as to 
hig intentions, is manifestly unjust. 

It may be urged indeed that the 
statement in Sir Julius Cesar’s minute 
is absolute, and not followed by any 
qualifying explanation ; and this brings 
me to the circumstance which I have 
mentioned as having been overlooked. 
Sir Julius Cesar’s minute is written 
upon a single sheet, which has been 
folded up so as to contain eight narrow 

es. They have been taken in the 
order which the folded sheet naturally 
presented, but being now spread out 
and bound up in a folio volume the 
order is not easily discernible. Upon 
a careful examination however it will 
be found that they are all filled, and 
that the sentence cited by the reviewer 
is written at the bottom of the last (with 
the exception only of a single line of 
reference which appears to refer to 
something else), and I have little doubt 
that the notes were continued on 
another sheet, which has not been pre- 
served. That the explanation there- 
fore which is set forth in the “ Decla- 
ration” does not appear in the minute, 
is an accident from which no fair in- 
ference can be drawn. 

Tt is true that a table of contents is 
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prefixed to the volume, drawn up ap- 
parently by Sir Julius himself; and 
that a description of this minute is 
entered there, without any intimation 
that it is incomplete. But this also is 
an accident from which nothing can 
be inferred. For it is evident that 
whoever inserted the description of it 
in that table had not looked to the 
end of the sheet, for it is described 
ae inaccurately as relating to Sir 
alter’s trial at Winton, which was in 
1603. It so happens that the first 
column which meets the eye as it lies 
in the bound volume does relate to that 
trial; but the minute itself is of the 
proceedings before the commissioners 
in London in 1618; and gives an ab- 
stract of the formal charge made 
against Sir Walter, first by the At- 
torney and next by the Solicitor 
General, for his conduct before, during, 
and after his voyage to Guiana; and of 
his answers. It is pity there is no 
more of it, for I do not doubt that it 
would have confirmed all the state- 
ments in the king’s declaration, which 
in all the parts where I have been able 
to test it by comparison with original 
depositions is careful and accurate. 
he true version of the conversation 
with Bacon about the taking of the 
Plate fleet may help us to the true ex- 
planation of another anecdote with 
which the reviewer confesses himself 
perplexed. 


‘*‘ Immediately after the death of Eliza- 
beth (he says) a meeting took place at 
Whitehall of the chief public men then in 
London. ... Aubrey .... ascribes 
to Raleigh a proposal not a little calcu- 
lated to awaken curiosity; but to which 
neither Mr. Tytler nor Dr. Southey ad- 
verts—a proposal to pull down the mo- 
narchy and substitute a republic! Aubrey 
avers that this proposition was advanced 
by Raleigh at the above-mentioned meet- 
ing at Whitehall. ‘ Let us keep the staff 
in our own hands, and set up a common- 
wealth, and not remain subject to a needy 
and beggarly nation !’"—were the astounding 
words he is represented to have there ut- 
tered. Dr. Warton might well consider 
this a very remarkable anecdote, if in- 
deed it could be viewed as true. But it 
rests wholly on the authority of this cre- 
dulous collector of historical gossip ; and, 
though it partakes of Raleigh’s bold, as- 
piring, and scheming disposition, the sup- 
position of the possibility of establishing 
arepublic at that time, and in the then. 
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state of England; is much too chimerival 
to allow us to imagine that it could be 
broached by a man of his understanding, 
and to such aii assembly as that to which 
it was said to have been addressed.” 
(p. 42.) 

We have only to suppose that he 
said it in jest, and the wonder vanishes. 
Raleigh was 4 gay; bold talker, who 
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cared very little for the impression he 
made upon his hearers ; probably liked 
to astonish them. Compare the two 
anecdotes, and you see at once the 
same man in both. 


Yours, &c. JAmurs Speppmne. 


60, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; 
March 8, 1850. 





ADAM OEHLENSCHLAGER.* 


IN the last quarter of the by-gone 
century, a poor harpsichord player 
from Holstein, with a merry heart and 
much merry music in it, married a 
thoughtful, loving girl from Jutland. 
The young couple were richly endowed 
with hope, and, with that as a por- 
tion whereon to meet the troubles of 
life, they established themselves in the 
suburb of Friederichsbérg, near Co- 

nhagen, where they waited upon 

rovidence without anxiety. 

By dint of playing the organ, look- 
ing after the church, teaching the 
harpsichord, and fulfilling other little 
offices, the manly and light-hearted 
Holsteiner made a happy hearth in 
Friederichsbérg. A son was soon born, 
but also soon taken ; a welcome daugh- 
ter succeeded to his short-lived in- 
heritance of love; and on the 14th 
November, 1779, a third child, another 
boy, appeared to claim and receive his 
birth-right of care and affection. He 
was named Adam. His birth excited 
no sensation in the royal suburb: his 
death has set a whole empire weeping. 
A week or two ago, Denmark stood 
gazing mournfully into his grave, and 
all Scandinavia deplored the loss of 
her poet-king. 

e family was a joyous and God- 
fearin fami ; struggling in content 
to maintain its modest position, and 
finally achieving all the greatness of 
which it thought itself capable, when 
Adam’s father became inspector-gene- 
ral of the suburban palace. With in- 
creased means, the stout inspector 
exhibited increased benevolence. His 
poor friends hailed with gladness his 





good fortune; and well they might, 
or they profited largely by it. The 
Jutland matron smiled rlacidly in 
the eyes of her vivacious partner, 
and thanked God that the father of 
her children thought not only of them 
and of her, but of the sons and daugh- 
ters whose cold hearth was in the house 
of affliction. ae 
At a very early age Adam was sent 
for some hours daily to pick up what 
instruction he could beneath the aca- 
demic shade of an old lady with a very 
susceptible temper. is ancient 
dame indulged her antipathies by 
spitefully knocking the heads of more 
aristocratic pupils with her thimble- 
armed finger ; the skulls of the : 
she unscrupulously belaboured with 
a stick. ‘This discipline was made 
all the more severe by attending 
circumstances. Movement of 
or exercise of voice brought down 
terrible penalties on the offender. The 
school sat all silent, gazing into a 
poultry yard, and envying its denizens 
strutting in the dirt and crowing im- 
pudently at pleasure. But the strin- 
ent crone possessed a pictorial Bible. 
Out of it little Adam learned his 
namesake’s history ; read breathlessly 
of Moses and David and Solomon; 
loved Joseph; perused with tender 
delight the record of the childhood of 
Jesus, and felt his whole heart dissolve 
in inexpressible anguish at the awful 
sacrifice of the Saviour of mankind. 
The boy was charmed with narrative ; 
and when in the organ gallery he led 
his father’s choir he listened with 
eager ear to the lessons of the day; 
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but no sooner had the preacher uttered 
the word “division,” and pronounced 
his “firstly,” than Adam and his co- 
mates disappeared. The seceders as- 
sembled behind the organ, and, believ- 
ing they should not understand what 
they might hear, betook themselves to 
read what they could understand. 
From the thimble and stick of his 
aged governess Adam passed under 
the ferule of a sexton who kept a 
school and committed the conduct of 
it to amost exemplary usher. The 
latter was idle, fat, and fond of smok- 
ing. From him the boys could de- 
rive neither precept nor example worth 
following. He walked the school with 
his morning-gown hanging loosely 
about him, and in his mouth the ever- 
lasting pipe. The pupils were not re- 
quired to do anything, but they were 
now and then severely punished if 
they were idle. Adam took to verse- 


making, and wrote a psalm; the fat 
usher puffed scornfully at the metre; 
and lighted the calumet of indignation 
when the little urchin of nine years 
prosody was un- 


old proved that his 
assailable. 

His home was saddened by the pre- 
mature death of a second sister, a blow 
from which the stricken mother never 
entirely recovered. His father was a 
man of many offices, and did not pos- 
sess the leisure to be grieved. The 
brother and surviving sister were left 
much to themselves, and strong love 
knit their young hearts together. 
Hand in hand, but accompanied by 
a faithful servant, the two roamed 
abroad, in palace, and park, and gar- 
den, and wood, and field. The suburb 
was gay with fashion, and music, and 
festivity, when the royalty of Copen- 
hegen sojourned there Or & season. 
All that was noble and renowned then 

assed before the eyes of the observant 
ittle spectators. When those had 
disappeared with the coming of au- 
tumn, fresh pleasures were found in the 
society of the artisans who came down 
to give new beauty to the palace and the 
grounds. From the pulpit of the royal 
chapel Adam once delivered a sermon 
to his sister, whose edification was 
hardly equal to that of the delighted 
minister, who was by chance in the 
vestry. ‘The winter evenings at home 
would have afforded “interiors” that 
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Mieris might have painted and Balzac 
have described. ey were made up 
of readings, ny tone prayer, and glad 
hearts. Adam learned little, but read 
much. It was for the most part mat- 
ter of little worth in itself; but mat- 
ters of little worth often form a basis 
on which is reared a superstructure 
destined to endure. At one time his 
young delight was devoted to “hor- 
rors ;" the indulgence at length looked 
for reality rather than description, and 
Adam, with his sister, gladly accom- 
panied a half-frightened maid who had 
age to take them to see the pub- 
ic rack and gallows. Copenhagen in 
its criminal policy possessed the spirit 
of Adam’s old schoolmistress, and pu- 
nished “ with a difference.” To satisfy 
the pride of the burghers a prominent 
stone-gallows was erected in a field of 
doom, and the wheel stood hard by. 
These were expressly for the use of 
well-to-do citizens. Ignoble vaga- 
bonds were fain to be content with 
being run up toa wooden beam. A 
stone gibbet was too much honour for 
your obscure scoundrel! The same 
pride long distinguished the turbulent 
cities of Flanders ; and a pride similar 
in quality, but more excessive in de- 
gree, prevailed till lately, and perha 
still prevails, in Hungary. In the 
latter country, no town of note would 
care to exist without its own peculiar 
hangman. A criminal might live 
without even the clergyman ; but how 
could he possibly die without the exe- 
cutioner? It once happened, we are 
told, that the inhabitants of Kesmarkt, 
in the Zips, sent to the authorities of 
Lutshan, begging the loan of their 
hangman. “ We will do nothing of 
the sort,” said the indignant magis- 
trates to the messenger. “ Go back 
and tell your masters that we keep 
our hangman for ourselves and our 
children; and not for the people of 
Kesmarkt !” 

In Denmark the gallows at least 
had equal honour; and this piece of 
popular machinery, with a burgher on 
it, was a sight long-wished for, and 
now to be beheld by the anxious 
Adam. When the little party, at the 
close of a dull, cold, autumnal, even- 
ing, drew near the solemn field, Adam’s 
sister and maid refused to proceed ; 
Adam himself pushed boldly on, but 
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with his eyes bent on the ground ; and, 
at length, he found himself at the foot 
of the dark weather-beaten gibbet. 
He looked up; a pale, bloody, head 
ae down upon him; a human 
and lay at his feet. On the wheel 
lay extended a headless trunk, the 
arms hanging motionless, and with 
worsted stockings on the legs. The 
sickened spectator soon had enough of 
horrors ; be toned, and took to his 
heels as though the hangman were 
upon him, and never fetched breath 
till he had reached his sister and the 
maid, who tarried for him in fear on 
the highway. 

Adam’s father left the care of his 
son’s education to the boy’s teachers ; 
the teachers left the boy to himself; 
and the boy occupied himself only 
with novels, comedies, and biographies ; 
varying his reading by visits to the 
theatre, into which he sought admission 
by any and every means. His bark 
might now have foundered but for his 
meeting, in his twelfth year, with a 
poet and schoolmaster of Copenhagen, 
named Storm, who undertook to teach 
him gratuitously, his parents paying 


only for his board. Hestudied with some 
diligence, wrote comedies with a dili- 
gence still more marked, acted them 


with his young friends in an empty 
dining-room of the royal palace, and 
was neither rendered vain by applause, 
nor discouraged by sarcastic compli- 
ment. The Tittle he learned he fixed 
in his memory by teaching it to his 
sister. He had a benevolent master 
in good old Storm, but he found little 
kindness in his schoolfellows. Their 
want of charity was founded on 
his want or abuse of costume. The 
poverty of his family certainly bestowed 
on him a garment of ridicule ; little 
Adam went daily to school attired 
in a cast-off scarlet coat which had 
belonged to the Crown Prince, with 
the riding-boots of the King, and 
nether garments fashioned out of the 
well-worn cloth of a royal billiard 
table! The father’s perquisites brought 
the son much perplexity, and unex- 
tinguishable laughter attended him 
wherever he went. He checked the 
mirth at last by power of the strong 
hand. When every one who smiled 
found that he must not only fight but 
endure defeat after punishment, reve- 
rence took place of ridicule, and 
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Adam's motley was treated with a gra- 
vity worthy of the — whence the 
motley itself took its derivation. 

He was nearly sixteen when he 
uitted school. Storm had been long 
ead, and the boys had paid him 

fitting honour. On the day of the fu- 
neral they abandoned the class which 
the mathematical master insisted on 
keeping in activity, and went to meet 
the body on the way from the hos- 
ital, where poor Storm had died, to 
fis own residence. They entered the 
house with it, and, standing round, as 
the face was uncovered they all wept 
aloud, while Adam took the unconscious 
hand, and blessed the memory of the 
master whom the children loved. 

And so his school-life ended; and 
then came some laborious trifling, short 
flights in literature, and a passion for 
the stage. His acting in private had 
gained such approbation from distin- 
guished actors who had witnessed it, 
that he became fired with a desire to 
appear in public. After some delay 
his easy father gave his consent, and 
Adam Oehlenschliiger became one 
of the royal company, his first ap- 

arance being deferred until he 

ad acquired all necessary skill in 
singing, dancing, and fencing. He 
studied all three with more diligence 
than he had ever given to Latin. In 
fencing, he avowed his preference of the 
broadsword to the rapier, of striking 
and cutting to stabbing; in the former 
he saw heroism, in the latter murder 
effected by cold-blooded cunning. 
Achilles, Siegfried, and Thor hewed 
away like heroes. As for thrusting 
or stabbing, he designated it as a 
modern French invention which Bay- 
ard would have deeply disdained. 

Bayard no stabber! Then tell us, 
gentle shade of Don Alonzo di Soto- 
mayor, why thy painful spirit peram- 
bulates the groves of Elysium with a 
scented handkerchief alternately ap- 
plied to the hole in thy throat, and the 
gash in thy face? Is it not that with 
cruel subtlety of fence Bayard run his 
rapier into thy neck “ four good finger 
breadths ;” and when thou wert past 
resistance did he not thrust his d 
into thy nostrils, crying the while, 
“ Yield thee, Signor Alonzo, or thou 
diest ?” The shade of the slashed 
Spaniard bows its head in mournful 
acquiescence, and a faint sound seems 
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to float to us upon the air, out of which 
we distinguish an echo of “ the field 
at Mo nef” 

When Ocelilenschliiger fairly took 
his place among the Copenhagen 
actors, he was dubbed by them “the 
man with the hidden talents.” He 
remained on the stage two years, his 
father witnessing his debit, his mother 
and sister remaining at home in an 
agony of suspense, and the whole family 
rejoicing when the experiment was 
ultimately abandoned. His social po- 
sition suffered nothing by it; sons 
of the first families, and children of 
the clergy, frequently taking to the 
8 for a few seasons. He was 
rather disappointed by the melancholy 
prose of the profession behind the 
curtain; was disgusted with the ma- 
nagers; who entrusted him with but 
few leading parts ; and, inconsistently 
enough, detested comniitting them to 
memory when he was cast for them. 

A visit with the good brothers Oer- 
stedt, one of whom married his sister, 
to the library at Copenhagen, decided 
his future career for atime. In the 


books and his two studious friends he 


saw metal more attractive than an 
the e could allure him with. He 
determined to follow the law ; he ap- 
plied himself with moderate zeal to the 
preliminary studies of Latin and juris- 
prudence, and scrambled through an 
examination successfully, but without 
éclat. He was now in his nineteenth 
year, and in it he endured the first 
t sorrow of his life, in the loss of 
is gentle, loving mother. He mourned 
her sincerely, the more, subsequently, 
when he had won his imperishable 
laurels, and thought of the joy which 
would have visited her heart had she 
been spared to witness the great glory 
he achieved. The vacancy in his own 
heart was supplied by nature and by 
love. He met, on a visit, with Chris- 
tiana Heger, a lovely girl of seventeen, 
of noble carriage, fair complexion, 
large blue eyes, and with such lixu- 
riance of hair, that when the long fair 
tresses were unbound the pete ered 
concealed her person. When he first 
saw her she was weaving a garland of 
corn-flowers as blue as her eyes. He 
kept the garland till his death, and he 
loved the weaver of it full as long. 
The love was told with the hesitation 
of youth, and listened to with the 
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maiden archness born of expectation ; 
the father quietly joined their hands, 
and bade them love on and wait in 
e. 
But love, study, and a life of some 
joyousness, received a grave check 
when Parker and Nelson entered the 
Baltic, and the latter would not see 
the signal of his superior officer re- 
calling him from the strife wherein he 
was resolved to be the victor. Oehlen- 
schliiger,in his autobiography, recounts 
the history of the attack in the spirit 
of the lion who had turned painter. 
He protests that the Danes scoffed 
at the English, that the Danish float- 
ing batteries were uninjured, and that 
the English fleet was entirely ruined— 
“ ganz ruinirt.” It is treating the battle 
poetically, but we think that truthful 
and honest prose tells us, how, after 
four hours’ hard fighting with our gal- 
lant foe, the greater part of the Danish 
line had ceased to fire; how the Dan- 
nebrog, in flames, was drifting, and 
spreading terror among her own line; 
how, when she blew up, her noble 
crew owed rescue to English sailors ; 
how seven sail of the line and ten 
floating batteries were sunk, burnt, or 
taken ; how the English vessels were 
crippled indeed, but not “ganz ruinirt;” 
and how Nelson succeeded in the mis- 
sion for which the fleet was sent; and 
the conduct of which he boldly as- 
sumed and successfully carried out. 
Denmark was separated from the naval 
coalition which threatened England, 
and the latter had one enemy the less 
to contend with upon the ocean. 
When the sounds of war had died 
away, Oehlenschliiger again betook 
himself to study, not so much of the 
law as of things more germane to.the 
poet than the lawyer. The ancient 
mythology occupied much of his time, 
and he studied Icelandish under a 
gratuitous teacher named Arndt, who 
was a learned and dirty oddity. For 
every thing modern Arndt had the 
most profound contempt. He wis a 
native of Altona, went about filthily 
dressed, wore two old greasy coats, and 
let his long and still greasier hair hang 
down his back, between them. He 
was a miracle of ancient learning. He 
had been a great botanist, but plants 
and flowers were too clean, pretty, 
and modern for his taste. He cared 
only for old ruins, old manuscripts, old 
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legends, and old languages. He lived 
in Europe. His home was nowhere. 
He was once copying Runic inscrip- 
tions beyond Drontheim, when he sud- 
denly walked off to Venice in search of 
some Greek lines under a statue there 
which he thought would illustrate the 
Runic epigraphs. He was a perfect cos- 
mopolite, taking up his residence where 
he chose, and often getting turned out 
of doors, and perhaps beaten into the 
bargain, for his uncleanliness of speech 
and habit. He carried his manuscripts 
in his numberless pockets until the 
burden was too heavy for him, and 
then, having no home nor friend, he 
would conceal them under hedges, 
in the nooks and corners of old ruins, 
or beneath heaps of stones. He was 
a hideously dirty philosopher, with no 
single attraction, save his profound 
knowledge of antiquity, and particu- 
larly of the literature and manners of 
old northern heroic times. It was this 
knowledge that rendered this mass of 
learned dirt and savageness useful for a 
season to students like Oehlenschliiger. 
Between this period and that in 
which he reached his 25th year, his 
love for poetry became daily more in- 
tense, his aptitude for the law daily 
less. He had been long like one looking 
into the promised land, but he deter- 
mined to enter as well as gaze upon it. 
He manifested his resolution by the 
roduction of his “ Feast of the Eve of 
t. John” and his “Gospel of the 
Seasons,” and the public acknowledged 
the reality of his claims when he gave 
to them that exquisite inspiration born 
of his love for his mother, the dramatic 
poem of “ Aladdin.” He began to feel 
the true fire within him, yet hardly 
knew how to obey its impulses further 
than to make triumph result from 
boldly daring. When it was sorrow- 
ingly. noticed in a circle of which he 
was one that the good old vigorous 
Danish poesy lay in its grave, he 
started up and not only declared that 
it should rise again, but he swore it 
with an energy that would have glad- 
dened Ernul a 
And now S sat at the feet of the 
wise, and there gathered golden in- 
struction; from Steffens particularly 
he learned how to shape reality out of 
resolution, and through him it was 
that he first tried his flight on a Ger- 
man Pegasus, and wrote a ballad that 
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would have been approved at Weimar. 
The course was now taken from which 
he was never again to deviate. He 
hated the law, and no longer cared to 
hear the chimes at midnight with the 
gay Shallows of the capital. Christiana 
with the azure eyes smiled with delight 
at his determination to abandon both, 
and henceforth to surrender himself 
wholly to the lyre and love. But 
absence was to render his homage to 
each more exalted and lasting; and, 
furnished with a hundred thalers from 
the poten purse, and an annual 
supply promised him by the Crown 
Prince from the funds devoted to the 
public use, he left Copenhagen in 
August 1805, and proceeded on his 
pilgrimage to study men, manners, 
morals, and metrical cunning. 

His pilgrimage lasted four years and 
a half, during which he proved that 
the public money had not been royally 
bestowed on him to a profitless pur- 
pose. The first shrine at whieh he 
paused was at Halle, where Steffens 
again gave him rich counsel, where he 
kissed with proud devotion the hand 
of the imposing and manly Goethe, 
where Von Raumur delighted him 
with historical legends, and where the 
yews scholar Schleirmacher taught 

im heavenly wisdom, and gave him a 


love for the varieties of penned rene. 


which he subsequently turned to ex- 
cellent account in his, if we may so 
call it, muscular tragedy of “ Baldur 
the Good.” The next halting-place 
was Berlin, where the philosophers 
were in martial harness, and Arndt 
(not him of Altona) was at the head 
of them, inspiring the nations against 
the invincibility of Napoleon. Fchte, 
who was his chief mentor here, was 
his own most enthusiastic follower, 
and used to declare that his broad 
shoulders and stout calves were the 
mere natural results of his robust and 
healthy maxims. 

Leaving Berlin he passed on to 
pleasant Weimar, the princely hearth 
of the intellectual t, where nobility 
of soul presided in the ducal chair, 
and held a court in which rank was 
measured by power of brain. Half 
the renown of Germany there kept 
house, and though Herder and Schiller 
were dead, their os still shed gentle 
inspiration over the circle of poets and 
plillesophens who made the sunny little 
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ity perpetually glad. Among them, 
joke inter primos, was Goethe, and 
young Voss at his side, who discovered 
the seven-footed hexameter in Goethe's 
“Hermann and Dorothea.” The poet, 
however, would not amend the faulty 
line; his answer to Voss’s intimation 
was, substantially, this— 
Certainly, ’tis as you say, and Voss is an ex- 

cellent critic ; 

But, since the beast has got in, there we 

will let him remain. 

From Weimar, the city of the muses, 
Oehlenschliiger journeyed to Dresden, 
the Florence of Germany. It was a 
happy stage in his pilgrimage. In the 
noble gallery there of pictorial con- 
fusion he selected the master-pieces, 
and sat before them to steep his soul 
in their beauties. His emotions were 
profoundly stirred by many, but chief 
of all he recognised in the heart- 
touching Correggio those influences 
over his poetical spirit which took har- 
monious shape at a future period. To 
Tieck, whose library has just been so 
— scattered, he read his “‘ Hakon 

arl,” his “Gospel of the Seasons,” and 
portions of his“ Aladdin.” Tieck gave 
them the valuable tribute of his ad- 
miration, and their author the ad- 
vantage of his friendship, two boons 
which did not, however, subsequently 
prevent him from mercilessly criticising 
the young poet when the latter gave to 
the world one of the finest of his 
ore his graceful “ Correggio.” 
eimar had attractions enough to 
induce him to revisit it, and the pil- 
grim turned to his favourite shrine, 
once more to enjoy the perpetual sun- 
shine which, in his fancy, ever poured 
down on it. Buthe had not been lon 
there before he found himself lock 
in by war, and one universal gloom 
darkening the once happy locality. 
The kingly fortunes of Prussia had 
gone down at Jena before the eagles 
of France; and Weimar was filled with 
wailing at the past and terror for the 
future. First rode in the scared fu- 
gitives, and after them in bloody haste 
the triumphant victors. With them 
came rapine, and fire, and cruelty, and 
the innocent inhabitants lay at the ca~ 
pricious mercy of a heated foe, who 
wantonly put flame to peaceful dwell- 
ings, plundered for plunder’s sake, and 
committed fearful violence with an 
air of gay ferocity and bloody mirth. 
3 
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Amid all the terrors of those terrible 
hours which preceded the arrival of 
Napoleon, who stayed the robbers when 
they had grown weary with their vo- 
cation, the circumstances of human 
life went on, nevertheless, with a so- 
lemn regularity that partakes of the 
ridiculous. It is perhaps hardly per- 
mitted to record among the circum- 
stances of life that death held wide 
court, and that the brave lay around 
dying of their wounds, and the timid 
of their fears. However this may be, 
we may state, among such circum- 
stances, — “ese terror was at its 
greatest Goethe got quietly, yet some- 
what hurriedly, married ; pee’ the young 
wife of Facius, the lapidary, with two 
children in her arms, and one un- 
der her uncomplaining, God-confidi 
heart, sought refuge from Fren 
brutality in the crowded dwelling of 
Madame Schopenhauer, where to the 
sound of dread artillery she gave birth 
to a little daughter, aptly named An- 
gelica Bellona, who now lives honoured 
and loved in the foremost rank of the 
artists of Germany. 

Oehlenschliiger was glad to escape 
from the theatre of war, and he hurried 
from it to take up his residence in the 
capital of him who had evoked the de- 
mon. In Paris he sojourned a year and 
a half, not eating the bread of idleness. 
He was his country’s pensioner, and 
he proved himself worthy of its fos- 
tering benevolence by displaying the 

owth and the power of his genius 
in the tragedy which he com in 
the French metropolis, and which 
made Copenhagen ecstatic, under the 
title of “ Palnatoke.” For Germany 
he translated his“ Aladdin,” ‘“Hakon 
Jarl,” and selections from his minor 
poems. His hours of relaxation were 
given to admiration of the glories of 
the then glorious stage of the capital, 
to sweet homage and converse sweet 
at the side of Corinne, and to profit- 
able intercourse with all the learned 
celebrities dragged from various cor- 
ners of Europe, like other plunder, and 
whose office it was to sing the lauda- 
tory song of eternal samenessin honour 
of the imperial divinity who ruled for 
the hour. Here too once again he fell 
in with that antique anatomy, Arndt, 
who was still of the opinion of the man 
in the old comedy, “that nastiness 
gave him a title to knowledge.” The 
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unclean phantom was however as rest- 
less as ever, and the spirit of strong 
savour went off some half thousand 
miles distance to consult a valuable 
manuscript which he had carefully put 
away beneath a heap of stones in a 
secluded spot near Lubeck. His end 
was characteristic of the man. He 
was one morning found near Moscow, 
lying at the bottom of a ditch, stiff 
dead, and dirtier than ever. 

With aid from Denmark the poet 
now left Paris for Switzerland, passing 
through Germany, and on his way 
selling his works to Cotta for a price 
which poets do not often realize. 
Switzerland to him was as a hitherto 
undiscovered world of beauty; the 
hills were epics, the zephyrs breathed 
in measured poetry, and the voice of 
nature rung on his enchanted ear in 
new and intoxicating melody. The 
poet schooled himself beneath the 
shadow of the mountains, and his spirit 
grew in strength as he contemplated 
their everlasting tops. Where beauty 
dwelt, there was his home for awhile, 
and where wisdom lodged, there did he 
sojourn. Heconversed with De Stiiel, 
and he listened to Sismondi. Of the 
former he relates that at table her 
servant always placed a twig of ever- 

een, a flower, or a blossoming shrub, 

side her knife and fork. She gene- 
rally held it as she spoke, and it ap- 
pare to have been to her what the 
egendary thread was to the fabulous 
advocate’s argument. 

The spring of 1809 found him in 
Italy, and he stood by the cradle of 

try when it was thickest surrounded 

y flowers. From city to city he passed 
on in rapt admiration ; nature and art 
equally winning the expression of his 
devout and prayerful wonder. Every- 
where, however, the spirit of Correggio 
seems most to have beguiled him. 
What Titian revered aad Romano 
‘enon was worthy of his homage; and 
e has put a prayer upon record, offered 
up by him in the church of San Gio- 
vanni in Parma, wherein he petitions 
to live after death, even as this An- 
tonio Allegri, and that it might be 
given to the poet, as it had been to 
the painter, after he was dust, to quicken 
and inspire youthful hearts by his pro- 
ductions. Kna thereon, he wrote his 
“ Correggio,” fitting homage to the 
heart-wrung Allegri slain by those 
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cruel canons of Parma! The piece 
was, as we have said, reviewed with 
merciless severity by his friend Tieck, 
just as St. Beuve has recently re- 
viewed “The English Revolution” of 
his bosom friend Guizot. 

We have more space to enumerate 
what he did not see in Rome than to 
tell the contrary. He saw the Eternal 
City, he heard the proclamation which 
made of Rome a provincial town in the 
empire of Gaul, but he did not see 
the Pope. At that moment the de- 
throned pontiff was on his way to his 
imprisonment with just ten pence in 
his pocket, and Cardinal Pacca was 
helping the maid-servant to make his 
bed in the little inn at Radicofani. 

At length Oehlenschliiger embraced 
Thorwaldsen, and set out on his return 
to the north, where Copenhagen was 
prepared to greet his arrival by per- 
forming in his presence his new and 
stirring tragedy “ Axel und Walburg.” 
He reached his native shores, and his 
country nobly welcomed its darling 
son, one who had accomplished much, 
and who was destined to achieve more. 
The royal family sat delighted listeners 
to his “ Correggio,” and amid the ho- 
nours which descended on him he re- 
ceived none with a more satisfied spirit 
than the extraordinary professorship 
of zsthetics in the University of Co- 
penhagen. Fortune was now at his 
feet, and he was worthy of her favours. 
Christiana’s heart had leaped at his 
coming; her lover had gone away a 
candidate for fame, and returned the 
favoured child of an European repu- 
tation. “Count Schimmerman,” says 
the loving poet, as true-hearted and 
simple-minded as loving, “ had a de- 
lightful house called Christiansholm, 
about a mile and a half from the city, 
where during the first summer he 
invited me to reside. Adjacent to this 
is Gjentofti, a pretty village on the 
banks of a little lake. To the church 
of this village one fair spring morning 
I and my betrothed walked, quite 
alone. We found there a third per- 
son, according to appointment—the 
clergyman. He united us; and we 
walked back to Christiansholm man 
and wife!” There were those who 
looked upon marriage as the grave of 
poeticinspiration. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
did so. When Flaxman mansiod: Anne 


Denman, Reynolds _ him that he 
3 
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was ruined as an artist. ‘ Flaxman,” 
as Allan Cunningham told the story, 
“went home, sat down by the side of 
his wife, took her hand, and said with 
a smile, ‘Iam ruined for an artist!’ 
‘John,’ said she, ‘how has this hap- 
ned, and who has done it? ‘It 
appened,’ said he, ‘in the church, and 
Anne Denman has done it.” The 
result proved that Reynolds was no 
prophet, and so in the case of Oehlen- 
schliger and his Christiana, the union 
of two hearts strong in love and 
steady in wisdom only gave additional 
strength to his poetic fire. 

Happiness dwelt at the hearth of the 
son of the old harpsichord player, and 
a group that Correggio might have 
painted grew up in loveliness, round 
Adam and Christiana. One son he 
named William, out of express rever- 
ence for the memory of our own 
Shakspere. The king knighted him, 
the people honoured him, and men of 
little genius envied the powers which 
they affected to deny. His lectures 
were attended by admiring crowds, 
and his home was the loadstone of a 
multitudinous friendship. Sweden 
sent him a grand cross of chivalry, 
Norway followed the example, and 

rhaps the climax of his honours was 
in the circumstance of his crowning, 
when Bishop Tegner, the renowned 
Swedish poet, solemnly set the laurel 
wreath upon his brow, in the cathedral 
of Lund, and proclaimed him poet- 
king of Scandinavia ! 

His labours terminated but with his 
life, and his old age was the calm even- 
ing of a fair day. He attained three 
score years and ten, in November last, 
and all the greatness and virtue of 
Denmark sent their delegates to grace 
the banquet given to him in honour of 
the occasion. The festival was a fare- 
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well to life. Early in January last he 
was stricken with apoplexy, and the 
fine old man went down like a gallant 
vessel, full of pride and stateliness, be- 
fore the thunderbolt. As he lay mo- 
tionless between time and eternity, one 
of his sons repeated aloud the lines 
from his “ Socrates,” wherein the sage 
speaks of the immortality of the soul. 
The dying poet gave ear to the impe- 
rishable truth, exerted himself to speak, 
and, expressing his unshaken faith in 
the resurrection and an everlasting 
future, he fell back dead. 

And instantly all sound of joy was 
hushed within the capital. ‘The three 
theatres kept their curtains down upon 
each mimic stage, and neither there 
nor in any other public place of amuse- 
ment, as long as the body of Oehlen- 
schliger remained on earth, was ad- 
mission sought or given. Above 
twenty thousand persons followed him 
to the grave side; around it assem- 
bled in tears a multitude embracing 
every degree from royalty downwards; 
and the whole city assumed spontane- 
ously an aspect of woe,—black flags 
bordered by silver suspended from the 
houses typifying the general sorrow. 
He descended into the grave laurel- 
crowned, as became a monarch of the 
realms of rhyme. Equally becoming 
was the circumstance of his death it- 
self, dying’ not like the swan singing 
his own dirge, but, most fitting for 
Christian poet, to the music of his own 
harmonious truth which told of future 
glory abiding with God. With him 
departed the poetic greatness of Den- 
mark ; its history belongs to the past, 
for never again can its roll be embla- 
zoned with a name whose lustre shall 
equal that of honest Adam Oehlen- 
schlager. 





SIR PHILIP SIDNEY AND HIS WORKS. 


BEFORE I proceed to what I have 
new to say regarding the works of Sir 
Philip Sidney, I wish to revert for a 
moment to that point in my last com- 
munication which relates to the joint 
Mastership of the Ordnance, held by 
the Earl of Warwick and Sidney from 
2ist July, 1585. 

Dr. Zouch, in his “ Memoirs of Sid- 


ney” (York, 1809, 4to), introduces a 
letter from Sir Philip to Lord Burghley, 
dated 27th Jan. 1582, i. e. 1582-3, in 
which he urges the Lord Treasurer to 
favour Lord Warwick's request “to 
join him [Sidney] in his office of 
ordnance ;” but Dr. Zouch adds that 
“this application, though urged with 
great modesty, failed of success.” (p. 
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207.) Now, that it did not fail of suc- 
cess is quite evident from the Close 
Roll of 27th Eliz. to which I referred 
last month, because it contains the 
actual appointment of Sidney to the 
post he was desirous of obtaining two 
years and a half before, when, as he in- 
forms us, “the Queen yielded gracious 
hearing” to the suit. Among the 
“Egerton Papers” (printed for the 
Camden Society in 1840), is a letter 
from Sir F. Walsingham to the then So- 
licitor-General, dated 14 Feb. 1582-3, 
transmitting Lord Warwick's patent, 
and requesting Mr. Egerton to make 
out one “ for the joint patency of the 
office of the ordnance” to the earl and 
Sidney, and concluding with the fol- 
lowing remarkable injunction—“ that 
for some considerations you will keep 
the matter secret, and give especial 
charge unto your clerk, that shall 
engross the book, to use the same in 
like sort.” 

Why was this mystery necessary, 
and oe was the joint patent delayed 
between 14 Feb. 1583, and 21st July, 
1585? In 1583 Walsingham was natu- 
rally anxious that it should at once be 
made out, because Sidney was on theeve 
of being married to hisdaughter; but we 
may presume, with tolerable certainty, 
that Lord Burghley for some reason 
objected to it, and that Walsingham 
wished to steal a march upon him by 
having the instrument prepared, and 
obtaining the Queen’s signature to it 
before the Lord Treasurer could in- 
terpose. The letter quoted by Dr. 
Zouch from Sidney to Burghley, dated 
only about a fortnight before preco. 4 
ham wrote to Egerton, was probably 
intended to have its influence on Lord 
Burghley, and to remove some of the 
obstructions he had raised to the con- 
templated concession. 

All we know with certainty is that, 
contrary to the statement of Dr. 
Zouch, the patent was made out and 
received the royal signature, and that 
by virtue of it Sidney continued joint 
Master of the Ordnance from 2l1st 
July, 1585, until he died of the wound 
he had received before Zutphen. 

No sooner was this disastrous event 
known in London, than preparations 
were commenced by some bookseller 
for the publication of Sidney’s “ Ar- 
¢cadia,” which he had written in his 
retirement some years before. Manu- 
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script copies of it had got into circula- 
tion among his numerous friends and 
admirers, and from one of these, by no 
means in the improved state in which 
he had left it when he went into 
Flanders, it was intended to print the 
work without delay. It did not ac- 
tually make its appearance until three 
or four years afterwards; but the fol- 
lowing letter from no less a person 
than Sidney’s friend Fulk Greville 
(afterwards Lord Brooke) to Sir F. 
Walsingham (dated in the indorsement 
“ November 1586” in the hand-writing 
of Walsingham’s secretary) has been 
preserved, and affords decisive proof 
that William Ponsonby, the stationer 
and printer (who published the edition 
of the “ Arcadia” in 4to. 1590), con- 
templated at that early period the issue 
of the volume. No hint of the exist- 
ence of any such interesting document 
as this letter has been hitherto given, 
and it is the more curious because 
it mentions other works by Sidney, 
among them his partial translation of 
Du Plessis, which was completed by 
Arthur Golding (4to. 1587), and his 
versification of a number of the Psalms, 
some of which are known to have been 
rendered by his sister, the Countess of 
Pembroke, and which were printed for 
the first time not many years ago. 
The hand-writing of Fulk Greville is 
in some places most difficult to be de- 
ciphered, but the letter runs literatim 
as follows :-— 


“To the Right honorable S' francis 
Walsingham, 

“ St, this day one ponsonby, a booke- 
bynder in poles church yard, came to me 
and told me, that ther was one in hand to 
print S* Philip Sydney’s old arcadia, ask- 
ing me yf it were done with your honors 
con[sent] or any other of his frendes ? 
I told him, to my knowledge, no: then 
he advysed me to give w[ar]ninge of it, 
ether to the archbishope or doctor Cosen, 
who have, as he says, a copy of it to peruse, 
to that end. 

** S', I am loth to renew his memory 
unto you, but yeat in this I must pre- 
sume ; for I have sent my lady, your daugh- 
ter, at her request, a correction of that 
old one, don 4 or 5 yeares sinse, which he 
left in trust with me ; wherof there is no 
more copies, and fitter to be printed then 
the first, which is so common: notwith- 
standing even that to be amended by a 
direction sett down undre his own hand, 
how and why; so as in many respects, 
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espetially the care of printing of it, is to 

be don with more deliberation. 

‘* Besydes he hathe most exellently 
translated, among div[ers] other notable 
workes, monsieur du Plessis book against 
Atheisme, which is sinse done by an 
other ; so as bothe in respect of lov be- 
twen Plessis and him, besydes other affi- 
nities sin ther courses, but espetially S* 
Philip, uncomparable judgment, I think 
fit ther be made a stay of that mercenary 
book so that S*. Philip might haue all 
thos religious wor[ks] which ar worthily 
dew to his lyfe and death. 

‘*Many other works, as Bartas his 
Spanyard,* 40 of the spalm[s] translated 
into myter, &c. which requyre the care of 
his frends, not to amend, for I think it 
falls within the reach of no man living, 
but only to see to the paper, and other 
common errors of mercenary printing. 
Gayn ther wilbe, no doubt, to be disposed 
by you: let it be to the poorest of his 
servants; I desyre only care to be had 
of his honor, who, I fear, hath caried the 
honor of thes latter ages with him. 

** S*, perdon me, I make this the busines 
of my lofe, and desyre God to shew that 
he is your God. From my Lodge, not 
well, this day in hast. 

‘* Your honors, 
‘* Foutk GREVILL.”’ 

“ S', I had wayted on you my 
selfe for answer, because I 
am jelous of tyme in it, but, 
in trothe, I am nothing well. 
S*, think of it.” 


No comment of mine or perhaps of 
any other person could give additional 
importance and interest to this letter. 
It is from the earliest biographer of 
Sidney, himself a poet and a soldier, 
who procured it to be recorded with 
equal prominence on his tomb, that 
he had been the servant of Queen 
Elizabeth, the councillor of King James, 
and the friend of the author of the 
* Arcadia.” 

It is singular that the very stationer 
(called by Greville “ bookbinder,” and 
the trades of printer, publisher, 
stationer and binder, were then often 
united in the same shop-keeper,) who 
went to give warning of the intention 
of some person to print a surreptitious 
copy of the “ Arcadia,” was the same 
man who issued the first and objection- 
able impression in 1590, 4to. already 
mentioned, and who most likely had 


Good 
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previously sent the manuscript of it 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Dr. Cosen for their approbation. When 
the work came out it bore the following 
simple and unpretending title; for the 
name of Sidney was alone suflicient to 
recommend it, without any of the 
“ puffs preliminary,” which booksellers 
of that day were in the habit of plac- 
ing on the fore-front of nearly every 
volume: we copy it exactly, because 
in all our ordinary bibliographical 
authorities what is short is made even 
shorter :— 


‘‘The Countesse of Pembroke’s Ar- 
cadia, written by Sir Philippe Sidnei.— 
London Printed for William Ponsonbie. 
Anno Domini 1590.’’ 


Whatever might be the number of 
the original impression of this work, 
only three copies of it are now known, 
ref two of those are imperfect. That 
belonging to the late Mr. Heber was 
very defective, and one in the pos- 
session of the writer of the present 
article wants the title-page, and two 
other leaves at the beginning. The 
only known complete exemplar that 
seems to remain to us is now in the 
British Museum, having gone there 
with the rest of Mr. Grenville’s library. 
No doubt the popularity of the a 
and the number of careless hands 
through which it passed, destroyed 
and damaged many copies ; but, con- 
sisting as it does of more than 700, 
pages in 4to. I cannot think that it 
would have so entirely disappeared, if 
some steps had not been take to call 
it in and prevent its circulation. Fulk 
Greville recommends to Walsingham 
“a stay of that mercenary book,” 
which was to be printed, not from the 
corrected copy sent by him to Lady 
Sidney, but from “that old one,” as 
it hed at first been composed by its 
author, and which he himself had dis- 
approved. Little doubt need be en- 
tertained that as many copies of the 
4to. of 1590 as Sidney’s family .and 
friends could procure were called in 
and suppressed, and that this is the 
main cause of the rarity of the volume. 
As no bibliographical account of it has 
hitherto been printed, owing probably 
to the difficulty of procuring a copy 
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for the purpose, a short description of 
it here will not be out of place. 

The dedication to Lady Pembroke, 
subscribed as Sidney spelt his name, 


** Your louing Brother, 
** Puritp SIDNEI,’’ 


follows the title-page, and was subse- 

uently included in the folio impres- 
sions of 1593, 1598, &c., for the “ Ar- 
cadia” did not again appear in 4to. 
At the back of the third page of this 
dedication, in the edition of 1590, we 
meet with the following important 
notice, which was never repeated, 
because, from the changes the work 
underwent in the after impressions, 
it was never again required. 


‘*The division and summing up of the 
chapters was not of Sir Philip Sidnei’s 
dooing, but adventured by the over-seer 
of the print, for the more ease of the 
Readers. He therfore submits himselfe 
to their judgement ; and if his labour an- 
swere not to the worthines of the booke, 
desireth pardon for it. As also if any 
defect be found in the Eclogues, which, 
although they were of Sir Phillip Sidneis’ 
writing, yet were they not perused by him, 
but left till the worke had bene finished, 
that then choise should have bene made, 
which should have bene taken, and in 
what manner brought in. At this time 
they have bene chosen and disposed as the 
over-seer thought best.’’ 


We do not expect ever to be able 
to answer the question who was the 
“ over-seer” to whose judgment and 
discretion so much was thus left, but of 
course we must suppose it to have been 
somebody superior to the mere reader 


of the proof-sheets. I shall have oc- 
casion to show presently that the cele- 
brated Thomas Nash was employed in 
1591 upon a separate impression of 
Sidney’s poems; but they were pub- 
lished by a different bookseller, and 
there is no trace of his hand in the 
4to. edition of the “Arcadia,” 1590. 
It is a strange coincidence, however, 
that the sum charged for a copy of the 
“ Arcadia” in 1596, viz. 6s. 6d., is as- 
certained from an indorsement (not in 
Nash’s own hand) on his droll but dirty 
letter to Sir Robert Cotton, which I 
first pointed out some twenty years ago 
in Cotton. MS. Julius m1. 

After the notice above extracted the 
body of the volume commences with 
“the first Booke,” and with the follow- 
ing “division and summing up of the 
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chapter,” which may be taken as a 
specimen of the manner in which the 
“over-seer” did his work in this par- 
ticular. 


* The sheperdish complaints of the ab- 
sented louers Strephon and Claius. The 
second shipwrack of Pyrocles and Musi- 
dorus. Their strange saving, enterview 
and parting.’’ 


In subsequent editions of the “ Ar- 
cadia” these “ divisions and summings 
up of the chapters” were rejected, and 
we may be confident that when it again 
came from the press in 1593, folio, it 
was printed from the copy. Sidney 
left in the care of Fulk Greville, cor- 
rected by Lady Pembroke. In the 
surreptitious 4to. of 1590 the whole 
work is divided into only three books, 
the first book having 19 chapters, the 
second 28 chapters, and the third 29 
chapters. The Eclogues are huddled 
together at the ends of the two first 
books, while they are entirely wanting 
in the third. At the close of chapter 16 
of book ii. a blank is left for the epi- 
taph on Argalus and Parthenia; and 
we look in vain for the delightful 
sonnet on the true mode of treating 
a wife, which Sir John Harington, 
in a note to book ii. of his “ Orlando 
Furioso,” 1591, complained had been 
omitted in “the printed book.” I have 
never had an meg A of examining 
the second edition of the “ Arcadia,” 
which came out in folio in 1593, but 
in the folio of 1598, now before me, 
it is found on p. 380. On carefully 
comparing the 4to. of 1590 with the 
folio of 1598 I do not find a single 
poem in the former that is not con- 
tained in the latter, but they are all 
arranged differently by the Countess 
of Pembroke, and by the friends who 
aided her in preparing the authentic 
edition of 1593, which was to super- 
sede that of 1590. In the folio the 
work is divided into five books, and 
in the prose portion the variations are 
important. 

Thus much of Sidney’s “ Arcadia,” 
on which, although it forms a sort of 
epoch in our literary history, I have 
perhaps supplied as many bibliogra- 
phical particulars as your readers will 
care to know. The new facts I have 
established, in reference to its publi- 
cation, are the eager desire of the 
trade to print it some months before 
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even the funeral of its author—the 
anxiety of Fulk Greville to prevent 
its. appearance without the last im- 
provements and changes—the delay 
that occurred between the transmis- 
sion of the MS. to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Dr. Cosen,—and the 
publication of the defective and un- 
authorised edition of 1590, 4to. with 
the suppression of that edition, as far 
as was possible, by the family and 
friends of the author. 

I will now proceed with the ad- 
ditional matter I have to communicate 
respecting the poems and other pro- 
ductions of Sidney, observing in the 
outset, that most of it has come to 
light since the date when the last se- 
parate memoir of the author was 
printed, Chalmers, in his Biographi- 
cal Dictionary, 8vo. 1817, was entirely 
indebted to Dr. Zouch, and knew 
nothing but what that industrious 
writer had forestalled. Dr. Zouch also 
furnished nearly all the materials em- 
ployed by Sir Egerton Brydges in his 
“Memoir of Sir Philip Sidney,” printed 
in 1810, in vol. i. of “ The British Bib- 
liographer.” The same remark will 
also apply to the very elegant Life 
of Sidney by Mr. W. Gray, printed 
in 1829. 

The folio of the “ Arcadia” in 1593, 
already mentioned, was intended to 
displace the 4to of 1590, and to it 
were subjoined various poems by Sid- 
ney that had appeared in the meantime. 
There was an interval of five years 
between the second and the third edi- 
tion, the latter, now before me, not 
having been published until 1598: 
they were both printed for William 
Ponsonby, so that, although he had 
been instrumental in bringing out the 
surreptitious 4to. of 1590, he was 
allowed to continue his interest in the 
work. Besides the “ Arcadia” the 
impression of 1598 contains “ Certaine 
Sonets, written by Sir Philip Sid- 
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ney: never before imprinted.” ‘The 
Defence of Poesie by Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, Knight.” “ Astrophel and Stella, 
written by the noble Knight Sir Phi- 
lip Sidney,” to the last being added 
a species of dramatic entertainment 
presented by “The May Lady” to 
Queen Elizabeth at Wanstead. The 
“‘Certaine Sonets” first appeared, I 
apprehend, in the folio of 1598: the 
“Defence of Poesie” originally came 
out in 1595, 4to. preceded by four son- 
nets by Henry Constable: the “ As- 
pent ge Stella” was twice printed 
in 1591, 4to. one of the editions being 
receded by a =, gp from Thomas 
Nash; and “ The May Lady” made its 
first appearance in the folio of 1598.* 
It may be reasonably doubted 
whether we should ever have seen 
more of Sidney’s poetry than is con- 
tained in the “ Arcadia,” but for the 
instrumentality of Nash, who was a 
pular writer in 1591, and who, per- 
Ra s, collected for Newman, the book- 
seller, such of Sidney’s productions in 
verse as were floating upon the sur- 
face of polished and literary society. 
The objection to this supposition is, 
that those productions, in the impres- 
sion which Nash’s epistle introduces, 
are presented in a very slovenly and 
maimed condition ; so much so-that it 
seems certain that the second impression 
of the same year (1591) was meant to 
correct the blunders and misrepresen- 
tations of the text of “ Astrophel and 
Stella.” At the same time it is not to be 
denied that the second impression still 
furnishes a very imperfect text, which 
is further amended in the folio of 1598. 
Of the fact of the defectiveness of the 
second quarto of 1591, and of its 
amendment by the folio of 1598, a 
single instance, and a glaring one, 
_ be selected in relation to one of 
Sidney’s most beautiful and best known 
sonnets, beginning— 


With how sad steps, 6 Moone, thou climb’st the skies, 
How silently, and with how wanne a face. 


Fol. 1598, p. 529. 





* The title-page of the folio, 1598, is this, giving only a general statement that it 


contained something beyond the ‘‘ Arcadia.”’ 


‘©The Covntesse of Pembrokes Arcadia. 


Written by Sir Philip Sidney Knight. Now the third time published, with sundry 


new additions of the same Author. 
Domini. 1598.” 


London Imprinted for William Ponsonbie. Anno 
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In both the 4to. editions of “ Astrophel 
and Stella,” with the date of 1591, the 
word “ wanne” is misprinted meane, 
an epithet so perfectly ridiculous, 
as applied to the moon, that it is 
to be wondered how it could pass the 
commonest mechanical reader when 
he was looking over the proofs. Many 
other examples, possibly not quite as 
absurd, might be quoted, establishing 
that the unquestionably better text of 
the second quarto of 1591 was still 
bad, and had to be improved when 
the “ Astrophel and Stella” was re- 
printed. 

The only extant perfect copies of 
the two quarto editions of Sidney's 
“ Astrophel and Stella” in 1591 are in 
the library of the late Mr. Grenville, 
and it so happens that they both went 
through my hands before they reached 
that destination. I had not an oppor- 
tunity of going through the second 
with the same minuteness, but I made 
a most careful collation of the text, as 
it ni in the impression contain- 
ing Nash’s introductory letter, with 
the text as I found it in the folio of 
1598; and the general conclusion to 


which I came was that Nash (himself 
a poet and a most admirable prose 
writer) could not have seen a line of 
the poems after they had been set up 
in type, or he could not have failed to 
detect and correct many of the singu- 


larly gross and obvious errors that 
disfigure that copy. My notion is that 
the publisher paid him a certain sum 
for collecting the materials and writing 
the epistle, and that the poems were 
left to take care of themselves, after 
having been mauled and mangled by 
repeated transcripts during a period of 
ten or fifteen years, while they remained 
unprinted. Before we go farther it 
will be well to quote exactly the title- 
page of what I shall call Nash’s edition: 
‘* Syr P. S. His Astrophel and Stella. 
Wherein the excellence of sweete Poesie 
is concluded. To the end of which are 
added sundry other rare Sonnets of diuers 
Noblemen and Gentlemen. At London, 
Printed for Thomas Newman. Anno Do- 
mini 1591.” 
The chief difference between the 
above and the title-page of the better 
uarto of the same year consists in 
the omission of the words—“ to the 
end of which are added sundry other 
rare sonnets of divers Noblemen and 
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Gentlemen ”—and accordingly no such 
productions are found appended to 
this impression. There is also no trace 
of Nash’s prefatory letter, and the 
poems and letter constitute, in fact, 
the peculiar value of Nash’s edition. 
For his letter, comprising much literary 
and personal matter, I may refer the 
reader to the introduction to the re- 
print of “ Pierce Penniless’s Supplica- 
tion,” by the Shakespeare Society in 
1842, where I inse the whole of it. 
With re to the appended “ Son- 
nets of divers Noblemen and Gentle- 
men,” I quoted one by Samuel Daniel, 
and two stanzas which I supposed to 
have been written by Nash, in the 
catalogue I prepared for the Earl of 
Ellesmere, in 1837 (pp. 82, 344), which 
was privately printed, but of which his 
lordship gave copies to most of our 
national or public libraries. In 1591 
Daniel had printed nothing ; but when 
his “Delia” came out in 1592 he 
publicly complained that “a greedy 
oan meaning Newman, had pub- 
ished some of his sonnets with those 
of Sir P. Sidney. In fact, the sonnets 
by Daniel at the end of Nash’s edition 
of the “Astrophel and Stella” are 
twenty-eight in number, and all but 
four were subsequently reclaimed by 
the true writer and printed by him. 
Five other productions in verse by 
anonymous authors (one of them signed 
E. 0. and no doubt meant for the 
Earl of Oxford) follow the sonnets b 
Daniel. This Earl of Oxford was Ed- 
ward Vere, the son-in-law of Lord 
Burghley, and the very person who 
had the quarrel, noticed by all Sid- 
ney’s biographers, which led to his 
temporary retirement to Wilton, where 
he planned and wrote his “ Arcadia.” 
But for this personal dispute the world 
had perhaps wanted this compound 
imitation of Heliodorus, Montemayor, 
and Sannazaro. The Earl of Oxford 
has various poems in the popular mis- 
cellanies of Nie dae’ and, as the pro- 
duction at the end of “ Astrophel and 
Stella,” edited by Nash, has not only 
never been quoted, but never even 
been mentioned, I shall extract it here 
exactly in the form in which it stands 
in the original. The lines might have 
been divided differently, if space had 
not been important in the old copy, 
and they have no heading. 
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Faction that ever dwelles in Court where wit excelles 
Hath set defiance : 

Fortune and Love have sworne, that they were never borne 
Of one alliance. 


Cupid, which doth aspire to be God of desire, 
Sweares he gives lawes ; 

That where his arrows hit, some joy, some sorrow it, 
Fortune no cause. 


Fortune sweares weakest hearts (the bookes of Cupids arts), 
Turned with her wheele, 

Sensles themselves shall prove: venter hath place in love ; 
Aske them that feele. 

This discord it begot atheists that honor not 
Nature, thought good. 

Fortune should ever dwell in Court where wits excell, 
Love keepe the wood. © 

So to the wood went I, with Love to live and die, 
Fortunes forlorne : 

Experience of my youth made me thinke humble truth 
‘In desarts borne. 


My Saint I keepe to mee, and Joane her selfe is shee, 


Joane faire and true : 
She doth only move passions of love with love. 


Fortune, adieu ! 


This graceful and spirited lyric, pre- 
served at the end of Nash’s impression 
of “ Astrophel and Stella,” 1591, is 
found nowhere else, in print or in MS. 

It is unquestionable that many, per- 
haps most of Sidney’s poems, included 
in “ Astrophel and Stella,” were ad- 
dressed to Penelope Devereux, once in- 
tended for him, but who became the wife 
of Lord Rich. The precise date of 
the marriage of Lord and Lady Rich 
has not, that I am aware of, been as- 
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certained ; but Sidney certainly made 
poetical love to her after that event, 
and one remarkable sonnet actually 
speaks of her by name: moreover, this 
very sonnet is not found in Nash’s 
quarto of 1591, and there is some 
reason for thinking that it was omitted, 
because it could hardly be acceptable 
to a husband, so soon after the death 
of his rival, to find that his wife had 
—_ addressed by that rival as fol- 
ows :— 





My mouth doth water, and my breast doth swell, 
My tongue doth itch, my thoughts in labour be : 
Listen, then, Lordings, with good eare to me, 
For of my life I must a riddle tell. 
Toward Aurora’s court a nymph doth dwell 
Rich in all beauties which man’s eye can see ; 
Beauties so farre from reach of words, that we 


Abase her praise, saying she doth excell : 
Rich in the treasure of deserv’d renowne, 
Rich in the riches of a royall hart, 
Rich in those gifts which give th’ eternall crowne ; 


Who, though most rich in these and everie part, 
Which make the patents of true worldly blisse, 
Hath no misfortune but that Rich she is. 


Not only is this sonnet left out 
by Nash, but several other entire 
poems of an equivocal complexion 
addressed to the same lady are also 
omitted. Throughout the impression 
of 1591 there is little more to shew 
that Sidney was addressing Lady Rich, 
than that he wascomplimenting Frances 
Walsingham, to whom, as I established 
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in my last communication, he was 
aying his court as early as Dec. 1581. 
e must presume, therefore, that 
Sidney ceased to celebrate Lady Rich 
by his pen when he thought of mar- 
rying the lady to whom he was after- 
wards united; unless we suppose the 
impossibility that he was guilty of a 
double wrong, by persevering in his 
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attachment to a married woman at the 
—_ time he was endeavouring to 
make himself acceptable to a single 
one. Macias, the Spanish poet, accord- 
ing to .Ticknor (i. 331) only com- 
mitted half of this offence, and he had 
bitter cause to repent his rashness. 
How the poems of Sidney, evidently 
written to and upon Lady Rich, came 
to be inserted in the folio of 1598 (if 
not in that of 1593), cannot, perhaps, 
now be explained, unless upon the 
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su ition, that the lapse of twelve 
veins abe the death of the soldier- 
t had made a difference, not only 
in the estimate of his verses, but in 
the light in which they were contem- 
lated It is right to add that Sidney 
in various places frankly admits that 
his love for Lady Rich was wholly 
unrequited. 
J. Payne Conse. 
Kensington, 3rd March, 1850. 





COINS OF CARACTACUS. 


Mr. Ursan,—In your journal for 
March 1849, p. 266, some remarks 
were inserted on coins ascribed to the 
renowned British leader, Caractacus. 
More particular examinations having 
been made as to the two types which 
have of late been appropriated to this 
celebrated British prince, the following 
descriptions of them, and further ob- 
servations, are herewith submitted. 

Yours, &c. Brae Poste. 


Bydews Place, near Maidstone, 
March 7th, 1850. 





I. In silver, head of Hercules to the 
right, enveloped in a lion’s skin. Le- 
gend in Greek letters, and with the 
K mal-formed, KEPAT, equivalent in 
Roman letters to KERAT. everse, an 
eagle to the right, its head turned to 
the left—weight 184 grains. The place 
of finding of this coin, which is pre- 
served in the collection of the British 
Museum, is not known. 





II. Also in silver, with the same ob- 
verse and reverse, but with the addi- 
tion of the final 1 to the legend— 
weight 17} grains. This rare and valu- 
able coin was found at Farley Heath, 
near Guildford, about two years since, 
during some researches carried on by 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XX XIII. 


Mr. Tupper, with the concurrence and 
co-operation of H. Drummond, Esq. 
M.P., in whose collection, at Albury 
Park, it is now deposited. 

The foregoing two types are en- 
graved from their originals ; particular 
attention having been paid to the ac- 
curate representation of their first 


letter. ‘in 


The most striking circumstance con- 
nected with them is the mal-formation 
of that letter, which approximates 
very much to and indeed is almost the 
same as a Celtiberian x. In the former 
considerations of these coins it was so 
regarded to be. Preferably, however, 
we may view it as mal-formed merely, 
the Celtiberian x itself appearing to 
be no other than a mal-formation from 
the Greek x. It is true that, regarded 
as a varied or irregular letter merely, 
it cannot be exemplified y any of the 
different forms given by Bouteroue of 
the letters on Gaulish coins, nor can 
this precise mal-formation elsewhere 
be met with on British or Gaulish 
coins, which may be accounted for on 
the ground of its being an uncom- 
mon variation. There is no impossi- 
bility in this, though it seems to have 
been the cause why this letter has 
either been overlooked or neglected 
hitherto, or badly explained. As to 
the first coin, a preference has been 
given by various numismatists to the 
reading EpAT; see the works of Tay- 
lor Combe, Mionnet, Lelewel, and Con- 
brouse; though in support of this read- 
ing there is neither the smallest affinity 
with the Gaulish coins inscribed spap 
or HPAD, which are assigned to the 
Epasnactacus mentioned by Cesar in 
his Commentaries, nor indeed has this 
type been found = of England. 
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Thus, with all due deference to such 
respectable authorities, it may be al- 
lowed to decline this interpretation. 
As to the second type, preference is 
given in several recent publications to 
read the unknown character as an M, 

roducing thus the full legend merartt. 

n this way, in regard to the first type, 
the commencing letter has been over- 
looked by mistaking it for part of the 
lion’s skin; that is, the tying of the paws 
together across the neck, which often 
occurs on coins of Alexander the Great: 
in regard to the second type, it has been 
read as an M without suflicient reason. 
In both cases it may be asserted that 
the reading of the letter as a K ought 
to be adopted. 

The most important particular there- 
fore connected with these two types is 
the verification of the first letter of the 
legend. This ascertained, there will 
be little doubt otherwise but that these 
coins should be assigned to Caractacus. 
Directing our attention therefore to 
this particular, the following observa- 
tions present themselves. 

1.—Though on various ancient coins 
with the head of Hercules the two 
forelegs of the skin are often shewn 
tied together in front, across the throat, 
yet also this mode was frequently not 
observed. Sometimes there was only 
amere knot or fillet, and it may be 
allowable to say that an ancient artist, 
according to his fancy or caprice, might 
easily be supposed likely to form a 
letter at the same place. 

2.—In what we now presume to be 
a letter, we have pretty accurately the 
first down-stroke of the letter x, and 
almost in its proper position in regard 
to the curve of the other letters as 
they are placed as part of a circular 
inscription. Of the two other minor 
and auxiliary strokes, one only, the 
uppermost, 1s essentially misplaced. 
It is the misplacing of that stroke, in 
fact, which makes this letter approach 
in form to a Celtiberian x, that letter 
having two strokes meeting angularly, 
and a third between. It is true the 
said first letter is somewhat higher 
than the rest; but a few instances of 
this may be detected in Gaulish coins, 
as those inscribed Rrmo rimo. See 
also the coins of EMERITA in Spain. 

3.— The whole of this legend 
having been struck in the die of the 


coin, with a punch or other small tool, 
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each letter, stroke by stroke, and not 
engraved like the head, and the com- 
mencing letter having been struck the 
same way as the rest of the legend, 
seems a proof that the artist who 
formed the die regarded it as a letter 
equally with the rest. This remark 
applies likewise to Mr. Drummond’s 
type, as well as to that of the Museum. 

4.—Further, a proof may be ob- 
tained of the identity of this first cha- 
racter as a K from coins engraved by 
our early historical writers. These 
have been before described and ex- 
plained as to their general features, 
but now may be somewhat more 
stringently applied. One of them has 
the reading Tascrr on the reverse, 
which seems a full assurance of the 
authenticity of that particular type, 
and substantiates it as evidence, that 
form being now ascertained to be cor- 
rect by modern numismatists. This 
is the gold coin of Caractacus, given 
by Speed in his History of England, 
folio, London, 1614, pp. 176 and 195, 
having on the obverse the legend 
AEPATIC in Roman and Greek letters 
mixed together, which we may be fully 
justified in reading as (K)AERATIC, ac- 
cording to usual orthography. Camden 
in his Britannia, folio, 1607, p. 64, fig. 
9, gives the engraving of another type, 
like the former, in gold, with the 
legend cearatic in Roman letters. 
This has been read araticce by the 
French numismatists Mionnet and Con- 
brouse, by a different division of the 
letters, some of which are scattered, 
as indeed are some of those of Speed’s 
coin, but not quite so much. Now 
Camden’s type seems evidently to sup- 
ply the commencing c or x to Speed’s 
type, as presumably no one would 
either choose to read this as EPATICA, 
which is merely the name of a herb, 
or on the other hand to suppose that 
the vowels a and £ stood as equiva- 
lents on the two coins. Thus it shews 
us that Speed’s type, which it must be 
recollected is in mixed letters, instead 
of arpatic should be read as (K)AE- 
RATIC, as before expressed. Again, 
by a very obvious illustration, Speed’s 
coin shews that the reading of Cam- 
den’s legend is cEaratic, and not 
ARATICCE, as formerly in the uncer- 
tainty of the case many supposed. The 
inference need scarcely be pointed out. 
These two types, both of them, of 
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course supply the equivalent of the x 
of our two types, Nos. I. and IL; and, 
the arrangement of the letters being 
nearly the same, there remains no 
further reasonable doubt that these 
coins of our two early historians have 
the same reference and application as 
our two types now under discussion, 
KERAT and KERATI. Regarding thesin- 
gular mixture of Greek and Roman let- 
ters which sometimes took placeon Bri- 
tish and Gaulish coins, see the number 
of the Magazine for March 1849, before 
referred to, and the instanees there 
given ; to which more might be added. 

As to Caractacus ; having been son 
of Cunobeline, the British king who 
coined so much, and his own reign 
having had a duration of nine years 
up to the time of his overthrow by 
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Ostorius, see Tacitus, Annals, xii. 36, 
a numismati@al probability seems to 
exist that he may himself have struck 
some coins, either by whatsoever titu- 
lar name he may have had among the 
Britons of those days, or if by his own 
proper name, in the Celtic form of it, 
as he does not seem to have had that 
friendly intercourse with the Romans 
to induce him, a Celt, to latinize so 
extensively in his types as his father, 
The xeratix of our coins there is every 
reason to believe would have been this 
Celtic form, as the hero’s own name is 
usually considered to be most correctly 
given in the History of Zonaras as 
Caratacus and not Caractacus. See 
this point treated of in our number for 
March 1849. Keratix would have 
closely approximated to this.* 





WINDSOR CASTLE IN THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH. 


Continued from February Magazine, p. 143. 
y Mag 
(With a Plate.) 


THE second portion of Hoefnagle’s 
view of Windsor Castle, showing the 
buildings of the Lower Ward, St. 
George’s Chapel, and the town of 
Windsor, as it nestled on the brow of 
the hill in the days of Elizabeth, is 
given in our present Plate. . 

The main features of the picture 
still remain in the days of Queen Vic- 
toria, modified rather than materially 
altered by the processes of tifle and 
reparation. We will payor our enu- 
meration of them as they occur in the 
line of view. The first is the Win- 
chester Tower, so named after the Ed- 
wardian architect of the castle, and 
which, at the gracious command of 
King George IV. became the residence 
of its modern architect, Sir Jeffrey 
Wyatville, who renewed upon this 
tower the memorable inscription 


HOC FECIT WYKEHAM 
ANNO DOMINI 1356. 

Camden says, 

“‘ Near the Round Tower is another 
high tower, called Winchester Tower, 
from Wyckham, bishop of Winchester, 
whom Edward III, made overseer of the 
work. Some say Wyckham, after he had 
built this tower, caused to be inscribed, 
on a certain inner wall, these words, This 


made Wyckham, an expression which in 
in the English language, which has few 
distinctions of cases, is so ambiguous as to 
leave it uncertain whether he made the 
castle or the castle made him. This was 
reported to the king by some who envied 
him, as if Wyckham arrogated to himself 
all the honour of the building. The king 
resenting this, and reproaching him with 
it, he replied that he had not assumed to 
himself the honour of such a magnificent 
and royal building, but that he thus ac- 
knowledged how much he owed his ad- 
vancement to the building.—I, said he, did 
not make the castle, but the castle made me, 
and raised me from a low rank to the 
king’s favour, to wealth, and honour.”’ 


Sir Jeffrey Wyatville restored the 
inscription, not in the interior, but on 
the exterior of this tower; and not 
in the English language, but in Latin, 
which (as the English translators of 
Camden have had occasion to observe) 
is too precise to preserve the supposed 
ambiguity of sense. But, as for the 
anecdote itself, it may be concluded 
that it was not contemporary with the 
royal founder and the episcopal archi- 
tect of Windsor Castle; for the form 
of expression is not inconsistent with 
the practice of their day, to place the 
objective case before the verb; and 





* We have with pleasure allowed our Correspondent to state his opinions, but it 
must be understood that we do not hold ourselves committed to support them.—En, 
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similar ancient inscriptions have been 
observed in other parts of the country. 
The next portions of the structure 
are the houses of the Dean and Canons 
of St. George’s Chapel. The Deanery 
has only one narrow window looking 
out to this front. The windows of 
the Canons’ houses: have been opened 
from time to time, though the curtain- 
wall of the castle, or the houses them- 
selves have been built above it; and 
subsequently to the period of our view 
they have partly assumed the ordi- 
nary appearance of red-brick fronts. 
One of them has been latterly altered, 
in good taste, to a castellated con- 
formity with its situation, at the ex- 
pene of the prone occupier, the Rev. 
r. Keate. But the general renovation 
of the western portions of Windsor 
Castle may be said to be still in progress. 
From the first tower of this pile of 
buildings descends the public passage 
known as the Hundred Steps, and 
which appears to have been a very 
ancient postern of the castle, leading 
to the water-side. 
The polygonal roof, surmounted by 
a cross, is apparently that of the chap- 
ter-house. In Norden’s view* the 
transepts of the chapel and its two 
western chapels are drawn with swell- 
ing bulbous roofs, as are the western 
turrets; but in the present view the 
north transept has a sloping roof, and 
the western turrets have lofty pinnacles. 
The high roof seen next the transept 
<ppnrs to be. that of the hall built in 
the year 1519, for the commons of the 


chaplains and choristers.f It is now 
converted into one of the canons’ 
houses. 

We proceed along further houses of 
the members of the collegiate chapel 
until we see the long high roof of their 
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present Library. This building is not 

articularly noticed in the histories of 
Windsor ; but it appears to have been 
an ancient hall, and was probably the 
original common hall or refectory of 
the college, in reference to which the 
hall erected in 1519, just above men- 
tioned, was termed the New Commons. 

Above the range of houses is seen St. 
George’s Chapel, which then retained 
a multitude of vanes, each supported 
by one of “the king’s beasts,’—the 
lion, the dragon, the antelope, the 
greyhound, &c. It was in the reign 
of Henry VII. that the Chapel re- 
ceived these its crowning embellish- 
ments. By an indenture made 5 
June, 1505, John Hylmer and Wil- 
liam Vertue, freemasons, were engaged 
in consideration of the sum of 700/. to 
build the roof of the choir in the same 
manner as the roof of the body of the 
Chapel had been built, “ with arche- 
botens { and crestys and corses, with 
the king’s beasts standing on them, to 
bear the fanes on the outside of the 
said choir.” 

These ornaments are not properly 
shown by Hoefnagle ; but pas appear 
in Hollar’s view of the chapel, and a 
comparison of his print with those in 
Britton’s Architectural Antiquities will 
show how much the building has 
lost since they disappeared. As Mr. 
Poynter§ has remarked, “Their re- 
moval has left an abrupt and un- 
finished character upon the pinnacles, 
which is the only defect in the archi- 
tecture.” 

The fine old tower which terminates 
the north front is that called Julius 
Cesar’s, or the Bell Tower. It is 
placed so as to command the passage 
across the river, and its approach from 
the Buckinghamshire side, and has a 





* Engraved in Sir J. Wyatville’s Illustrations. 


+ ‘‘ Edes pro sacellanorum et choristarum conviviis extructe, a. pD. 1519,”’ 


tion still over the door. 


Inscrip- 


} This has been explained, Arc-boutants,—flying buttresses ; but (remembering how 
often the contraction for er is overlooked) we are inclined to suggest a somewhat differ- 
ent reading, with, the same sense, namely arche-botereus. The crests were the ridge- 
mouldings of these buttresses; the corses the shaft-pinnacles which terminate in an 
embattled cornice, on which the beasts and vanes were placed. 

§ The magnificent work, entitled “ Illustrations of Windsor Castle, by the late Sir 
Jeffry Wyatville, R.A. 1841,’’ which was quoted in our former article as the work of 
Mr. Ashton, has this line on its title-page, ‘‘ Edited by Henry Ashton, architect.’? But 
we now observe, modestly placed at the end of the excellent historical introduction, the 
signature of ‘‘ Ambrose Poynter, Poets’ Corner, 1 Dec. 1840,’’ to whom therefore the 
literary credit of the work is due, and we are glad of this opportunity of rendering him 
that justice, and correcting our former misapprehension on the subject. 
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= effect from the High Street of 
ton. The wooden belfry which is 
now standing upon it is apparently of 
the 17th century; but it is remarka- 
ble that its vane, in the form of the 
ancient tau cross, which it still retains, 
is seen in the ancient view at the top 
of Speed’s map of Berkshire, though 
care it may not have been noticed 

y one out of a hundred of subsequent 
draughtsmen. With what allusion it 
was so shaped does not appear. 

Inthe foreground of the view are some 
of the private buildings of the town. 
Leland in his Itinerary asserts that the 
present town of Windsor arose after 
the rebuilding of the castle by King 
Edward? the Third,* Old Windsor 
being a village a mile distant from the 
castle. A market cross was erected 
in 1380, early in the reign of King 
Richard the Second. This perhaps 
supports the idea that the size and 
importance of the town increased at 
that period: but it was certainly a 
town before, for King Edward I. by 
a charter granted in 1276 had de- 
clared it a free borough, and made 
it the place of holding the county 
assizes instead of Wallingford. New 
Windsor also sent two burgesses to 
oe in the reign of Edward I. 

ubsequently, from 1340 to 1446, it 
returned no members; but Browne 
Willis suggests that such omission was 
conceded as a mark of special indul- 
gence, it being then esteemed rather 
a burden than an honour or advan- 
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tage to send representatives to parlia- 
ment. It was not, however, a lar; 
town in the days of Elizabeth; for in 
1555, according to an account taken 
by order of Cardinal Pole, the number 
of its inhabitants had been only 1000. 

Having now completed our remarks 
on this venerable and stately struc- 
ture (so far as a brief survey of its 
exterior features, as viewed from the 
north, immediately suggests), and hav- 
ing introduced our dissertation by the 
eloquent eulogy of our great topogra- 
pher Camden, and illustrated it with 
the interesting descriptions of De- 
metrius and Hentzner, we will con- 
clude in the words of another Eliza- 
bethan writer, William Lambarde, who, 
in his Dictionarium Angliz, compiled 
a long account of Windsor: 


“ Theise therefore summarilie are the 
beginninges and increases of this statelie 
College and Castle Royal: the whiche, 
whether you regarde the wholesomenes of 
the aire itselfe, the naturall bewtie and 
strengthe of the scituation of the place, the 
pleasante pastime ministered out of the 
Forrest, chases, and parkes that are an- 
nexed unto it, the good neighbourehoode 
of that noble ryver which runnethe by it, 
or the respective commoditie of that most 
flourishing citie that is not past halfe a 
dayes journcy removed from it [now, A.D. 
1850, not past halfe an houre], you shall 
fynde it comparable with any prince’s pa- 
laice that is abroade, and farre surmount- 
ing any that we have at home.”’ 


J. G. Nicuots. 





PRISONS AND PRISON DISCIPLINE.+ 


THE two publications mentioned 
at the foot of the page may be rightly 
considered together. They relate to 
one subject, and proceed from men 
both of whom the public are always 

leased to listen to. Mr. Hepworth 

ixon has gained for himself a willing 
auditory by his life of Howard, re- 
viewed in our Magazine for January 
last, and the author of the Life of 
Schiller, and editor of the Letters 


and Speeches of Cromwell, can never 
speak without finding multitudes wil- 
ling to listen to the promptings of his 
genius. 

“Crime” is defined in a passage 
from the Athenzeum, which Mr. Dixon 
has placed as a motto upon his title- 
pees to be “Ignorance in action.” 

ut, with all respect for the opinions 


of our worthy contemporary, we should 
say that this definition comprehends 





* “The towne of New Windelesore was erected sins that king Edwarde the iij. 
reedified the castelle there.’’—Leland, Itin. iv. 47. 

tT “The London Prisons, with an account of the more distinguished persons who have 
been confined in them ; to which is added, a description of the chief provincial prisons. 


By Hepworth Dixon.’’ 8vo. 


“ Latter Day Pamphlets. Edited by Thomas Carlyle. No. II. Model Prisons.”’ 8vo. 
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only a part, although a great part, of 
the truth. Not merely ignorance, but 
whatever blinds the reason, holds the 
judgment captive, or enslaves the un- 
derstanding, may produce, when in 
action, folly, crime, and sin. Drunken- 
ness will do so as well as Ignorance ; 
and any Passion, or strong feeling, as 
well as Drunkenness. Nay, there is 
also, it must be admitted, “many an 
ill deed done” when the reason is 
active, the judgment clear, the under- 
standing free, simply from the sight of 
means to accomplish it unobserved, or 
from the power of mental association, 
or from some most trifling motive in 
the world; from mere love of noto- 
riety, or some other mean and foolish 
feeling, acting upon an ill-regulated 
mind. 

The causes of crime seem to us to 
be infinite. Every thing good that 
operates upon the mind of man may 
by a slight perversion be converted 
into a source of crime; every thing bad 
has only to be put in energetic action 
to produce it at once. 

qually illimitable are the various 
classes of persons by whom crimes may 
be committed. No one of us is pro- 
tected from becoming criminal save by 
the good providence which does not 
suffer us to be led into temptation. 
The wisest and the best are too often 
at the mercy of opportunity. In times 
of severe affliction or trial, it is to be 
feared that very, very few, are strong 
enough to escape altogether unscathed. 

If our readers would test the accu- 
racy of these remarks let them pass in 
review through their mind some few 
of the crimes and criminals of whose 
offences they may have heard. How 
wide the gulf which stands between 
the wretched victim of starvation steal- 
ing a loaf from a baker’s window and 
a Mrs. Manning; between a vagabond 
child apprehended in his first bungling 
attempt on a pocket and a Courvoisier, 
a Tawell, or a Rush; between Burke 
or Hare and Dodd or Fauntleroy !— 
we will not continue the comparison ; 
every one’s memory will furnish ma- 
terials for extending it to the “crack 
of doom.” Crime is a net let down 
into the sea which incloses fish of all 
sorts and kinds. Its varieties, both of 
character and degree of criminality, 
and the manifold ranks and orders of 
its perpetrators, are alike innumerable. 
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And now comes the practical ques- 
tion to which all this tends—How 
should the vast body and mass of our 
criminals, the band innumerable of 
those by whom every day and hour that 
passes by is defiled with some breach 
of the law of God or man, be dealt 
with? The answer is plain. They 
should be punished according to law. 
Unquestionably. So far every body 
is agreed. In proportion to the nature 
of their offences, they should be hanged, 
as long as that is the law, or trans- 
ported, or imprisoned and subjected 
to hard labour. And these punish- 
ments (not of course applying this re- 
mark to the first of them) should be 
real punishments, acts and pericds of 
suffering, the experience of which is 
calculated to deter the criminal from 
repeating his crime, and the know- 
ledge of the weight and solemnity of 
which will operate as “a terror to evil 
doers.” Still, with some slight varie- 
ties of opinion, all men are substan- 
tially agreed. 

But here we arrive at the question 
which brings the element of discord 
into this very important subject. Be- 
sides being vindictive, that is, an act of 
suffering imposed upon a wrong-doer 
as the return or revenge of society for 
the breach of law, and also preventive 
in the way described, some men think 
that punishment should also aim at 
being reformative, that is, that it should 
be designed to work a reformation in 
the actual criminal himself. 

It is at this point of the inquiry that 
we meet with Mr. Carlyle. In the 
pamphlet before us, that gentleman 
discards all notions of punishment, 
save the simple and we one, that 
it is an act of righteous revenge. He 
contends that the tendency of man- 
kind se revancher upon wrongdoers, 
“and pay them what they have me- 
rited ... . is for evermore intrin- 
sically a correct and even a divine 
feeling in the mind of every man. 
Only the excess of it is diabolic ; the 
essence, I say, is manlike, and even 
godlike—a monition sent to poor man 
by the Maker himself.” This feeling 
is in his estimation “ the foundation for 
all criminallaw. . . . Let not violence, 
haste, blind impetuous impulse, pre- 
side in executing it ; the injured man, 
invincibly liable to fall into these, shall 
not himself execute it: the whole 
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world in person of a Minister ap- 
pointed for that end .. . shall do it, 
as under the eye of God who made all 
men.” (pp. 37, 38.) If we are correct 
in taking this to mean that punish- 
ment in its essential character is vin- 
dictive, we believe, as we have alread 
stated, that it is a point upon which all 
men are substantially agreed. What- 
ever other characters they may seek to 
give to their penal inflictions, none 
would have them to be anything but 
“punishments,” which means retribu- 
tions, returns, revenges, repayments. 
The point on which Mr. Carlyle differs 
from other men is, that he treats with 
contempt all anxiety that punishment 
should be reformatory as well as vindic- 
tive. “ A hearty hatred of scoundrels” 
is the feeling which he would inculcate ; 
“a sugary disastrous jargon of philan- 
thropy,” is his lightest censure of the 
plans and schemes of those who preach 
up “ prison discipline,” and other phi- 
lanthropic efforts to reform criminals. 
If this were a convenient place to 
enter upon such considerations, we 
should be able to shew that the aims of 
those whom Mr. Carlyle condemns are 
strictly in accordance with the ana- 
logy of the dealings of that “ Eternal 
Justice” to which he himself appeals. 
Upon general principles, reformation 
ought as clearly to be a part of the 
design of the penal legislation of man, 
as penitence and amendment, which 
constitute reformation, are integral 
ortions of the scheme of God’s deal- 
ings towards those who break his laws. 
But we prefer to consider the ques- 
tion practically ; that is, from a point 
of view more especially applicable to 
our present condition as a nation. 
When we look around upon that 
melancholy host, the criminal portion 
of our population, and from them to 
the general condition of society, we 
find the former to consist, in the main, 
of two classes; 1. Atrocious offenders, 
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the heinousness and reiteration of whose 
crimes indicate an incorrigible and 
hopeless state of depravity; 2. Masses 
of minor offenders, the growth and 
spawn of neglect, and want, and igno- 
rance, and over-population ; the result 
of the weakness or absence of that re- 
straining and protective power, with- 
out which childhood and youth cannot 
but go wrong. We see that those 
who live by the breach of the law 
form an integral and rapidly increas- 
ing portion of our community ; that, in 
our social system, crime has become 
not a casual circumstance but an 
established fact, we had almost said 
an institution, at all events a trade, 
into which youth are initiated by a 
scandalous apprenticeship, in which 
few take many steps without falling 
into the hands of the law.* The 
criminals in the former class are, gene- 
rally speaking, beyond the pale of 
reformation. The law must be left to 
deal with them. But who can con- 
template those of the latter kind with- 
out feeling that as to them some por- 
tion of the sin of Jeroboam the son of 
Nebat attaches to ourselves and our 
institutions. If we, by our laxity and 
blindness and selfishness, have not 
actually “made” these persons “ to 
sin,” we certainly have not done all 
that we might have done to prevent 
their fall. The checks which society 
ought to have provided to hinder them 
in their downward course have no 
existence, or are imperfect to a ridicu- 
lous extent. Should we not then do 
something more than merely call in the 
principles of “eternal justice” and 
* God's inexorable hatred against 
wrong” to sanction our revenge of 
their breaches of law? Is not that to 
overlook our own share in their guilt ; 
to throw the punishment upon Israel, 
without feeling or even acknowledging 
that portion of the sin which rests 
upon Jeroboam? In this way it will be 





* The total commitments for theft during the four years 1845—1848 are stated as 


follows :—1845, 20,977; 1846, 21,542; 1847, 25,303; 1848, 26,082. 


The numbers 


committed for all crimes under 15 years of age in the same years are said to have been 
—1845, 1,549; 1846, 1,640; 1847, 1,767; 1848 (when the Act for summary punish- 
ment of juvenile offenders came into operation), 1,087. The number of persons treated 
under the Juvenile Offenders Act should be returned. We gather these figures from 


‘* Facts in Figures (No. 1. 


New Series. 8vo. Lond.),’’ a publication which will be very 


useful if carefully compiled. The first number is a little deficient in preciseness, 


especially in reference to the local range embraced by the returns. 


In many places it 


is difficult to gather to what part of the United Kingdom they extend. 
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seen that the very “eternal justice” 
to which Mr. Carlyle makes his appeal, 
imperatively requires at the hand of 
society some strong efforts to reclaim 
and reform the whole class of our 
people from whom these criminals are 
principally derived. Such efforts are 
a debt of justice to this neglected race 
—a debt which it will be as fatal to us 
to neglect, as it will be for us to fail in 
that sterner duty of vindicating the 
authority of the law to which we are 
summoned by Mr. Carlyle. 

These views of the obligations of 
society impel us, and ought to impel 
all people, to uphold those reforma- 
tory efforts, whether in jails or out of 
them, whether before jail or after it, 
of which Mr. Carlyle speaks with 

eneral and indiscriminating contempt. 
hatever their form or name, all 
honest educational and protective en- 
deavours ought to be supported : 
Ragged schools, district visiting so- 
cieties, schools of reform, philanthropic 
societies,* call them what you will, and 
let them be as small and individually 
unimportant as they may be, Sylvanus 
Urban, who glories in having been the 
personal friend of Howard and his 
philanthropic supporters, advocates 
them all. The same feeling makes us 
view the present work of Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon with especial interest. 
It sets before us in outline the history 
and existing condition of all our Lon- 
don prisons, and of the more important 
of those in our country towns. Histori- 
cally it is occasionally very erroneous 
and defective, and there is every now 
and then.a sharpness of censure, and a 
tendency to ridicule persons who differ 
from the views of the author, which (asin 
the case of Mr. Carlyle) are especially 
to be lamented; but asa picture of 
our present prison systems, and as a 
popular explanation of what is doing 
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at Pentonville, Parkhurst, Wakefield, 
Preston, Reading, and all the other 
jails inwwhich new efforts at experi- 
ments in penal science are now on 
trial, it is an extremely important and 
useful volume. 

There is, no doubt, a great deal in 
all that is doing in prison discipline 
that is capable of vast improvement. 
Penal science is yet in its very in- 
fancy, and man blindly threads his 
way through many difficulties in all 
advancing efforts. It is also very 
possible that many persons may have 
erred on the side of benevolence, just 
as much as many persons used to err 
on the side of severity. It is equally 
possible for witty men like Mr. Carlyle 
to seize upon some minute fragment 
of the subject, and, by applying to it 
that very fallacious argument ex p 
Herculem, to create a great deal of 
prejudice, and do a world of uninten- 
tional injustice. This is what Mr. Car- 
lyle has done in his present pamphlet. 

f we could be tempted to retort his 
mode of treatment, and indulge our 
levity on anything which falls from 
him, certainly he has given plenty of 
scope for it ; but the seriousness of the 
subject, as well as our respect for the . 
man, withholds us from everything of 
the kind. We grieve over his in- 
tellectual and argumentative vagaries, 
and regret that a mind so capacious 
and prolific should be wasted in ridicule 
of the cleanliness of Tothill Fields, and 
in aspirations after the calm seclusion 
of Mr. Ernest Jones. Even if Tothill 
Fields be worthy of condemnation on 
account of its “ cleanness,” or because 
the imprisoned Chartist is allowed to 
read and write without “taxes and 
botherations,” which we do not at all 
admit to be the case, Mr. Carlyle no 
doubt knows as well as any man that 
Tothill Fields is in many respects an 





* We are very sorry to learn that the Asylum at Little Chelsea, established in 1813 





by Miss Neave, upon the recommendation of Mrs. Fry, for the reformation of young 
women convicted or guilty of a first offence, or ignorant and destitute and in circum- 
stances of great temptation and danger, is just now in urgent want of funds. This 
asylum (the only one of the kind in London) receives 50 females for a probationary 
period of two years. They are actively employed in works of hard labour and in- 
dustry, and receive proper religious instruction. They are maintained at an average 
expense (including rent, taxes, and everything else) of 20/. per annum. Since 1813, 
749 persons have been received into the asylum, of whom 300 have been respectably 
placed out, many have been restored to their friends. The general result has been in 
the highest degree satisfactory. It will be an infinite disgrace if such an institution be 
allowed to languish for lack of a little pecuniary support. 
5 
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exceptional prison, that it exhibits com 
paratively little of what is going on in 
the science of prison discipline, that it 
does not in any sense deserve to be 
held up as an example of “ model 
risons.” Let him, we would entreat 
im for the sake of society at large 
as well as for his own sake, desist for 
a little while from the torrent out- 
pourings of his wrath against people 
whom he believes to talk philanthropic 
nonsense (is there no nonsense spoken 
on the other side?) and just investi- 
gate—not merely visit once, but in- 
vestigate—in a calm practical way, 
what is doing at Pentonville, Park- 
hurst, Wakefield, and two or three 
real “model prisons.” We are quite 
prepared for his finding a great deal 
that is really blame-worthy in every 
one of them. The world will be 
obliged to him for pointing it out, 
and still more if he will suggest the 
remedies. Such a course would be 
worthy of his genius and his position. 
He is now wasting his barrel of gun- 
poserler: in squibs. They are smart 
ittle explosions, but what we want is 
guiding light. 

In Mr. Dixon’s book we find some 


comments upon the only scintillation 
of such light that has recently broken 
upon this subject; we allude to the 
proposed substitution of labour-sen- 


tences for time-sentences. There are 
zreat difficulties in the way, but “a 
a in the path” is the refuge only of 
the slothful and the heartless. We 
recommend the proposal (which is due 
to Captain Maconochie) to candid con- 
sideration and trial, and shall be sur- 
prised if both do not turn out to be in 
its favour. We have not space for an 
remarks upon it at present, but will 
extract a few words from Mr. Dixon 
which will explain some of the antici- 
pated advantages of the proposed sub- 
stitution. 


“ Time needs only to be endured ; work 
must bedone. The one class of sentences, 
therefore, appeals only to the passive fa- 
culties of the mind and body; the other 
to the active. One inevitably breeds idle- 
ness, sloth, and apathy—the other as cer- 
tainly calls forth, or creates, the habit of 
industry, self-confidence, and hope. A 
man has no power over the progress of 
time, but he has over the progress of work. 
In the one case he isa slave to a necessity 
outside of himself, in the other he is a free 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XX XIII. 
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agent, with a task before him, but freedom 
at the end. As he puts forth his energies 
he feels that he is conquering his own 
freedom—and at the same time, whether 
he knows it or not, he is developing the 
virtues which will make him worthy of it, 
If the hope of gain sweeten labour, the 
desire of freedom will be found to sanctify 
it. The end will hallow the means. The 
habit of hard work which won the man’s 
liberty will afterwards enable him to pre- 
serve it. The state of probation will be- 
come an integral part of life—a bright, 
not a dark, spot upon it, as it is now. 

** Such a discipline must be, in an emi- 
nent degree, healthy and invigorating. 
The individual subjected to it is in a 
measure cast upon his own resources ; he 
is required under it to act for himself, 
and, if he have not yet acquired, will soon 
learn, the art of self-control.” (pp. 16, 17.) 


Upon one point both these gentle- 
men are agreed, and it is a very start- 
ling and important one. Both are 
struck by the physical impress which 
is produced by a course of crime upon 
the countenances of its victims. 

‘* Miserable distorted blockheads, the 
generality,’’ remarks Mr. Carlyle; ‘‘ ape- 
faces, imp-faces, angry dog-faces, heavy 
sullen ox-faces, degraded under-foot per- 
verse creatures, sons of indocility, greedy 
mutinous darkness, and, in one word, of 
STUPIDITY, which is the general mother 
of such.’’ (Carlyle, p. 9.) 

“ There is a certain monotony and family 
likeness in the criminal countenance which 
is at once repulsive and interesting: re- 
pulsive from its rugged outlines, its brutal 
expression, its physical deformity; in- 
teresting from the mere fact of that com- 
monness of outward character. . . . . No 
person can be long in the habit of seeing 
masses of criminals together without being 
struck with the sameness of their appear- 
ance. Ugliness has some intimate con- 
nection with crime.’’ (Dixon, p. 138.) 

Will not this disclosure arouse 
society to some adequate sense of 
its duties? We have amongst us, so 
both these acute observers testify, in 
the nineteenth century of the teaching 
of a life-and-light-giving faith, a mass 
of our population (amounting probably 
to several hundreds of thousands), in 
whom the mere animal portion of our 
nature is overpowering those portions 
which are intellectual and spiritual ; 
wae who are rapidly debasing, phy- 
sically as well as morally, into a 
condition of barbarous incivilization 
scarcely above the level of the brutes 

D 
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that perish. Their number increases 
daily: first, by the natural increase 
from this degraded stock, like be- 
getting like ; second, by the perpetual 
addition of new rate: dhe sent from 
unions, trampers’ lodging-houses, and 
gin-shops; third, by our improper 
treatment of juvenile criminals, to 
whom our jails serve but as nurse- 
ries and colleges of crime. Should 
not some strong effort be made to 
check this hideous growth? Nay, it 
must’; or society itself will be shaken 
to its centre in the uproar which will 
ensue, and a Christian land will dwin- 
dle down into a condition of barbarian 
degradation. 

Are there any who doubt the possi- 
bility of reforming beings so far sunk 
and degraded, any whose treatment of 
these wretches would simply be “a 
collar round the neck, and a cart-whip 
flourished over the back?” (Carlyle, 
p- 10.) We answer, that all history 
testifies, and so does all analogy, that 
the lowest of mankind may be civilised, 
and that the true taming, subduing, 
rationalising principle is something else 
than force. We point such doubters 
to what has been effected in the way 
of the reformation of criminals in our 
own times, by the simplest, weakest 
instruments who have gone forth upon 
the sacred mission in a kindly spirit. 
No one will despair of effecting the 
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required reformation who will study 
the life of Sarah Martin, or that most 
interesting narrative of the efforts of 
Thomas Wright of Manchester, which 
is set before us in the present work of 
Mr. Dixon, p.25. It is in such exam- 
ples alone that we can find comfort and 
assurance; it is from them alone that 
we can deduce the true principles of 
reformation. Study them all ye who 
desire to meddle with this great sub- 
ject, and not only study them, but go 
re a personally amongst our la- 

ouring and criminal population, as- 
certain the stages and the steps by 
which the former are converted into 
the latter; go to our Ragged Schools, 
and see what criminals are at the com- 
mencement of their career; go to our 
jails, and see what they may become. 

he sight will be one of intense bitter- 
ness and sorrow to every one who has 
a heart to be affected; for, like the 
scroll of the prophet, there is nothing 
in it, within and without, but mourning, 
lamentation, and woe. It will alarm 
every one who has a stake in the wel- 
fare of the country. But it is only in 
this way, by careful practical study 
and investigation, that the lightning 
which even now flashes in the distance, 
can be drawn forth from that black 
cloud which approaches our country 
big with fatal portent. 
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4. Representations of the Persons of the Trinity. 


HAVING, in the last paper, given 
an account of those common and es- 
sential attributes the Nimbus and Au- 
reole, we now proceed to take, as the 
subject of our inquiry, the highest and 
chief in the history of Iconography, 
the representations, symbolical or 
otherwise, of the Supreme Being. We 
shall treat the subject in its natural 
fourfold division, of 1, 2, and 3, deli- 
neations of each of the several divine 

rsons separately ; and 4, that com- 

ination of the three which forms the 
Trinity. 

It may be necessary to premise a 
few observations on the principle of 
such representations, so contrary to 
modern notions of propriety. The 


very attempt to embody, in a visible 
form, an invisible spiritual being, even 
with the omission of some of the at- 
tributes which in abstract idea are 
essential, seems a mere absurdity. And 
as such it was denounced by many 
eminent writers, and by several councils 
of the Church. Its obvious tendency 
to materialization occasioned every 
effort to be made to keep it within 
bounds. But in judging of it we 
should consider the different position 
that education has taken since the in- 
vention of printing. Before that time, 
the eye was the sense through which 
the mind of the uneducated was most 
certainly attained. Instruction could 
be conveyed to the masses only by 
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direct ap to the senses. It was 
not for the refined or educated; that 
such delineations were intended, as 
appears by numerous passages of the 
most eminent ecclesiastical writers, but 
for the instruction of the vulgar. This 
. will account for the grossness of the 
images which are occasionally to be 
met with. That the practice reached 
a point of excess, was not an unna- 
tural circumstance, and often arose 
from the original meaning of forms 
being forgotten. As respects the pre- 
valence of direct representation of the 
Deity as the Creator of all things, the 
eternal Father, and invisible Spirit, 
there is some misconception; examples 
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of this class are comparatively rare 
until a late period. In early Christian 
art, the representation of deity is ordi- 
narily that of the Son, God made man ; 
who, having been on earth, in human 
form, and the associate of humanity, 
was not considered to be an improper 
subject of representation. So that all 
the acts of deity, even those which 
in chronological sequence were an- 
terior to the manifestation of God in 
humanity, are represented as per- 
formed by the Son, which will be per- 
ceived by an examination of works 
executed previous to the twelfth cen- 
tury. 


i. Representations of the Divine Father. 


The earliest representation endea- 
vouring to symbolise, or convey an 
idea of, the Divine presence, was by 
means of a hand, an ancient and ex- 
pressive emblem of power; the hand of 
God is a familiar scriptural expression. 
Thus the hand appearing from the 
clouds or the firmament, indicating the 
presence, but the invisible presence, of 
the Supreme Being, is introduced in 
all those subjects in which his power 
or interference is made manifest. In 
the early Christian monuments, the 
sculptured bas-reliefs on the sarco- 
phagi and the paintings in the cata- 
combs, we find this symbol; as, for 
instance, in the subjects from the Old 
Testament, of Moses receiving the 
Tables of the Law, Abraham about to 
offer up his son Isaac,* &c. In those 
from the Gospel, such as the Cruci- 
fixion, it is of very frequent occur- 
rence, and a very interesting instance 
occurs in the remains of a piece of 
sculpture representing Christ on the 
Cross, with the figures of the Virgin 
and St. John, at the west end of the 
church of Headborn Worthy,t near 
Winchester ; which is certainly of the 
Saxon period, and not later than the 
ninth century. It also occurs three 
times in that wonderful exemplar of 
the illuminator’s art, the Benedictional 
of St. Ethelwold, executed in the tenth 
century,} from which the annexed en- 


graving is taken. The subject is the 
Presentation in the Temple; above, 


{Sa yw 
Sas” 
Diedie ane 


from the clouds over the child Jesus, 
appears the hand of God in the attitude 
of benediction. Another instance is 
in the Ascension, where, from the midst 
of a starry disk representing the 
heavens, the hand of God is thrust 
forth to welcome the Son returning 
triumphant over sin and death. The 





third example is not less interesting. 
It occurs in the subject of the Deat 

of the Virgin, where the hand holding 
a crown is descending, attended by the 
heavenly choir; in this example the 
greater part of the arm is shown. 





* Vide Bottari Pitture e Sculpture, &c. 


t Vide engraving in the Journal of the Congress of Brit. Archeological Association 


at Winchester. 


¢ Archeologia, vol. xxiv., containing plates from the same. 
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Mons. Didron has given some curious 
instances of the employment of the 
hand as an emblem of the Deity; in 
one, from a Greek miniature of the 
tenth century, the hand emits rays 
upon the figure of the Prophet Isaiah, 
at the same time giving the bene- 
diction ; in a miniature of the ninth 
century, the Baptism of Christ, the 
hand issues from a st firmament, 
from which the dove descends upon the 
Saviour, thus completing the Trinity 
of persons. Sometimes it is repre- 
sented with a cross-figured nimbus, 
of which Didron has given an example 
from the portal of the cathedral of 
Ferrara. It is of the twelfth century. 
The same author gives also a curious 
example from a Greek fresco of the 
eigptecntt century, representing seve- 
ral naked figures, their hands conjoined 
in prayer, within a great hand issuing 
from the clouds; the subject is the 
Souls of the Just in the hand of God.* 
Thus we perceive, that in this, as in 
many other instances, the symbol was 
a mere literal representation of the 
language of metaphor. 

Before the twelfth century, positive 
examples of the representation of the 
Father under a human form cannot 
be pronounced upon with certainty. 
That it was never attempted is not 
asserted. In such cases prohibition or 
condemnation rarely precedes the com- 
mission of the supposed irregularity ; 
and as many early writers condemned 
the idea of giving a human form to the 
eternal Father, and especially John 
Damascene, the strenuous advocate of 
images in the Iconoclast controversy, 
there can be very little doubt that 
instances had occurred. 

In- the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries we have no further doubts 
upon the matter. In place of the 
hand we have gradually the introduc- 
tion of the figure of the Deity. First 
the head appears, issuing from the 
clouds; but Didron observes that still 
the features adhere to the conventional 
type of Christ. It is thus that there is 
some confusion in assigning to repre- 
sentations their prototype; whenever 
the Father and Son are distinct, and 
yet associated together, it is difficult to 
distinguish them, except by peculiar 
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attributes. They are figures of the 
same age and form, the Father being 
only distinguished by the orb in his 
left hand, whilst that of Christ has the 
Gospels. M. Didron has put the era 
of a decided change at about 1360, 
when the figure of the Father took its 
distinctive character as the “ancient 
of days.” The following example is 
somewhat earlier, being from the brass 
of Sir Hugh Hastings, Elsing, Norfolk, 
1349. It represents the eternal Father 


seated on a throne, a venerable bearded 
figure crowned, the nimbus crossed, 
the right hand in the attitude of bene- 
diction, while the other rests upon an 
orb; opposite is the figure of the Virgin, 
seated, and an angel from above about 
to put a crown upon her head. A 
more striking example occurs some- 
what later, at the close of this century 
—the fourteenth—on a brass to the 
memory of one of the Paris family at 
Hildersham church,t Cambridgeshire. 
Two figures are kneeling at the foot 
of a cross fleury, in the centre of which 
is a figure of the Father, seated, and 
holding before him the figure of his 
Son upon the cross ; the head is enor- 
mously large, being quite the width of 
the shoulders, the hair and beard lon 

and flowing, the nimbus is crossed, an 

between each angle formed by the 
cross is a triple-leaved flower, some- 
what resembling the fleur-de-lis,—the 
Christ has no nimbus. The aggran- 
disement of the head, as seen in this 
instance, is one of the phases which 
made the distinction in the portrait of 
the Father. The general disposition 
of the group is the common form under 
which the Trinity was exemplified from 
the beginning of the fourteenth down 





* Iconographie Chrétienne. 


+ Eograved in Waller’s Monumental Brasses. 
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to the end of the sixteenth century. 
It differs only in the absence of the 
dove, and both hands supporting the 
cross instead of the right being in the 
attitude of benediction, as is the case 
in the combinations alluded to. An 
example of the same subject was found 
in the excavations of old London 
Bridge. It was a carving in oak re- 
presenting the eternal Father, seated, 
the features that of a venerable old 
man, the beard long and pointed, on 
the head a tiara or an imperial crown, 
and the feet resting on a globe, ac- 
cording to the Psalm, “the earth is thy 
footstool.” As the figure was muti- 
lated, one can only conjecture from 
appearances that it formerly might 
have held the figure of the Saviour in 
the manner of that last described.* 
The date of this work is about the end 
of the fifteenth century. The progress 
towards materialism which ecclesias- 
tical art now manifested, was an excess 
in an opposite direction to that use of 
symbols which was condemned, in the 
seventh century, by the council of Con- 
stantinople. The desire to approximate 
to common and familiar ideas, or what 
was called a natural mode of repre- 
sentation, led to distinguishing deity 
by the symbols of earthly rank and 
power, as in the examples above given 
of the use of the crown and orb sur- 
mounted by a cross; and there seems 
to have been a general custom, of even 
giving the peculiar shape or fashion 
which these symbols partook of in 
various countries. Thus in Germany 
it is the imperial crown that is used, 
elsewhere a coronet, sometimes a jew- 
elled diadem,and latterly the pen triple 
crown, as the insignia of the greatest 


pu | dignitary. ‘These last examples 


are all of the sixteenth century, and 
not only is the head thus distinguished 
in many instances, but the whole 
figure assumes the attire of royalty or of 
the supreme pontiff. Didron has given 
an example from painted glass at St. 
Madeleine at Troyes, representing the 
creation of Eve, in which the Deity 
is thus figured, and without nimbus. 
Similar figures are frequently found in 
representations of the Trinity. at this 
epoch. The great masters of Italy 
studied to elevate their conceptions of 
the Supreme Being although under a 
human form, and, discarding previous 
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conventionalities, produced some of the 
sublimest conceptions ever attempted 
by the hand ofart. The figures of the 
deity by Michel Angiolo in the Sistine 
chapel have always been the theme 
of admiration; nor has Raffaelle been 
far behind his great rival; but how- 
ever grand the conception, however 
sublime the idea, the philosophical 
objection to such representations is as 
valid as when applied to the rudest 
and humblest of those examples of 
which we have given record. Thus 
then, to bring this portion of our task 
to an end, we may conclude that until 
the 11th century, God the Father was 
apenoweet by a hand issuing from 
the clouds, sometimes in benediction, 
but often also performing other func- 
tions, as our examples prove. And 
from the 12th to the 14th century, the 
figures of the Father and Son are con- 
founded together; but from that time 
to the 16th, a distinctive character is 
recognisable. The orb or globe is the 
chief attribute of the Father, as the 
Creator of the world, but there are 
instances of its being applied to the 
other two persons. e increase in 
the size of the head has been alread 
noticed ; but it is not however a uni- 
versal attribute. The crown has al- 
ready been mentioned ; but neither is 
that a constant attendant ; and the use 
of the papal tiara, Didron considers, 
with some show of reason, indicated 
the political feelings towards the pa- 
pacy. in the country in which it occurs; 

e does not however appear to be 
aware of examples of it being found 
in England. Sometimes the idea of 
the papal tiara is enlarged upon, and, 
er three, four rs five crowns 
are given to the Deity, as in an exam- 
ple in painted glass of the 16th cen- 
tury engraved by Didron in the Icono- 

aphie Chrétienne, p. 232. It was in 
the 16th century that the triangle 
inclosing the Hebrew letters formin, 
the name of Jehovah became a symbo 
of the Supreme Being and the triune 
God; the form had been, as before 
observed, applies as a nimbus, and 
always confined to the Father. This 
symbol still retains its use, and may 
be frequently seen in modern decora- 
tions of not only Catholic but Protes- 
tant churches. 





* Now in the possession of Mr. Dent, of Sudeley Castle, Gloucestershire. 








The caution that was manifested in 
the introduction of representations of 
the Father, tended in no small measure 
to increase and develope the import- 
ance which the figure of the Son bears 
in Christian Iconography. Christ, as 
we have before pe appears in 
the earliest times, first under symbols 
of the lamb, lion, &c. or under the 
figure of the Good Shepherd, which 
we learn from Tertullian was put upon 
the chalices in his time, but which was 
certainly derived from forms familiar 
to ancient art. Of the ancient sym- 
bols none have been more popular than 
that ofthe lamb. Although, like other 
symbols, condemned in the Quinisext 

uncil, the popular attachment to it 
has survived even to our own times. 
The associations connected with the 

aschal lamb were carried into the 
Christian faith, and numerous passages 
in the New Testament gave a constant 
warrant to its continuance as an em- 
blem of the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sins of the world. This 
figure is so well known that it is unne- 
cessary to enter at any length into its 
description. The general mode of 
developing it is by a lamb walking, 
and bearing a cross with a banner, 
or a banner inscribed with a cross; 
the head is nimbed with the crossed 
nimbus, and is frequently turned as 
looking backwards. It is found upon 
monastic seals and arms, and very 
often introduced in the crook of the 
poe staff of bishops and abbots. 
t is thus represented in the mag- 
nificent brass of Abbot de la Mare at 
St. Alban’s. The figures of the Good 
Shepherd aresimpleand youthful forms, 
of which, as before observed, the idea 
was obtained from classic prototypes ; 
so also when in the 4th and 5th cen- 
turies a more defined idea was at- 
tempted of the Saviour, yet they still 
reserved a youthful figure and un- 
Sounded countenance. The Gnostics 
were the first to give the image of 
Jesus Christ, and the custom prevailed 
amongst other Heretics. From them 
robably arose those stories of portraits 

ving boi made during his sojourn 


upon earth. With this belief, of which 
the story of the Vera Icon, or Veronica, 
was but a phase, the Christian Church 
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ii. Representations of the Divine Son. 


became imbued, notwithstanding that 
St. Augustine asserted that no real 
image or portrait of the Saviour ex- 
isted in his time ; and thus we have the 
beginning of that conventional form, 
which preserved its principal traits 
through so many ages. 

A most singular question however 
arose on this point, and was for a long 
time a subject of grave controversy. 
It was agitated, whether the form and 
countenance of the Saviour was hand- 
some or the reverse. This strange 
question found its advocates on either 
side, and both Pagans and Christians 
took part in its discussion. Justin 
Martyr held the latter opinion, build- 
ing on the language of prophecy, on 
the ground, that Jesus having dwelt 
amongst men in a state of humiliation, 
it was necessary for him to assume an 
abject form. St. Clement of Alex- 
andria followed on the same side, as 
also Tertullian. The fathers of the 
fourth and fifth centuries were divided, 
but many of the most eloquent and 
distinguished, as Ambrose, Augustine, 
Jerome, and Chrysostom, took a totally 
different view, and describe him as 
beautiful in the highest degree. Sin- 
gular as this controversy appears, the 
subject occasionally engaged the atten- 
tion of the ecclesiastical writers down 
to the fifteenth century. 

The early representations of Christ, 
as found in Christian sarcophagi, 
make him youthful, not only when 
performing the miracles of his life, but 
even when exalted into heaven; as is 
shown in a piece of sculpture of the 
fourth century, where he is seated on 
a chair holding a scroll in his left 
hand ; at his feet an allegorical figure 
of the heavens: the costume and treat- 
ment of the whole is altogether imi- 
tated from classic models. This idea 
of youth in the figures of Christ pre- 
vailed in a great degree down io the 
tenth century ; there are but few ex- 
ceptions, but those belong to the type 
which afterwards prevailed, when Jesus 
was painted with a beard, and of that age 
at which he was supposed to have been 
at his death, viz. thirty-three years. 
A severity of expression now accom- 
panies his features, and is particularly 
to be observed in works issuing from 
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the Byzantine school. The MS. of 
Cedmon,* of the tenth century, in the 
Bodleian Library, rude as are the de- 
lineations, gives some exceeding va- 
luable information on iconography, 
scarcely less than the nearly contem- 

rary Benedictional of St. Ethelwold. 
EB Czdmon the Deity who appears at 
the creation of the world and of man is 
represented under the human figure of 
the Saviour, and, lest there should be 
any doubt on the subject, one of the 
designs has the name salvator written 
on the aureole which surrounds the 
figure of the Deity creating the plants 
and the beasts of the field, &c.t The 
figures, however, are represented with 
a crossed nimbus, and, what is cer- 
tainly remarkable, sometimes with long 
hair and a forked beard, and at others 
with the beard omitted. The book of 
the Gospels is generally held in the 
left hand, but there are frequent ex- 
amples in which the hand grasps ano- 
ther emblem, of which it is difficult to 
speak with certainty. That it is evi- 
dently an ensign of power is nearly all 
that can be affirmed, but it resembles 
mostly a rude representation of the 
thunderbolt of antiquity. Twice also 
among these curious delineations the 
nimbus is omitted and a crown substi- 
tuted; in one instance a diadem or 
circlet only, such as appears round the 
heads of the archangels. In the Bene- 
dictional the same indecision is to be 
found in representing Christ, as either 
youthful and without beard, or bearded; 
and the instances are worth remark- 
ing, for it shows a period of transition 
from one idea to the other, and has no 
respect to the subject, which one might 
otherwise be led to infer, as will be 
seen by the following account. In the 
subjects of the Baptism, Christ coming 
in his Glory, the Ascension, and the 
Incredulity of St. Thomas, the features 
are old and bearded; but in the Stoning 
of St. Stephen, and the Entry into 
Jerusalem, the face is youthful and 
without a beard; it is clear, therefore, 
that at this period the precise conven- 
tion was undetermined. Among these 
very curious and interesting minia- 
tures is one forming part of the initial 
letter O commencing the legend, 
“ Omnipotens Trinitas unus et verus deus 
pater et filius et Spiritus Sanctus.” The 


figure is seated on a rainbow or aureole, 
and is contained within another of the 
usual oval form; the left hand holds 
the Gospels, the right is in benedic- 
tion ; the head is greatly enlarged, and 
is encircled with a jewelled chaplet or 
diadem; the features are, however, 
those of Christ, but more aged. Un- 
apne | this representation, from 
the fact of its being the initial of the 
phrase expressing the three*persons of 
the Godhead together, with the attri- 
bute of the crown or diadem and the 
enlarged head, is an early attempt to 
embody an idea of the undivided per- 
sonality of the Deity, though as yet 
the old type of the Son is mainly pre- 
served. 

Didron has endeavoured to give a 
reason for the bearded and unbearded 
figure of Christ, when found together 
in monuments of the same age; the 
former he considers were given to 
Christ in his humanity, the latter 
when in his glorified state. But it is 
evident, from the instances quoted 
from the Benedictional, that this can 
hardly have been observed as a rule, 
at any rate, at the period of the tenth 
century. The twelfth century pre- 
sents us with a definite and decided 
character in the heads of Christ, which 
are now always bearded. A good ex- 
ample of the kind is to be seen in the 
small chapel of St. Sepulchre in Win- 
chester cathedral, where a colossal 
bust of Christ appears holding the book 
of the Gospels in fis left hand, on which 
is written, “ Salus Populi Ego Sum,” 
one of many phrases with which it 
is generally inscribed, and of which the 
most frequent are the following :— 

Ego sum via veritas et vita. 
Ego sum lux mundi. 
Ego sum ressurectio. 
Ego et Pater unum sumus. 

The countenance is that of a man of 
thirty or thereabouts ; the hair, which 
is of light colour, is long and flowing 
down upon the shoulders, and the 
beard is short and slightly indicated. 
This type still prevails among the mo- 
dern Greek ecclesiastical artists. 

Christ is represented under many 
different ideas, with various symbols 
and costume, and, when performing 
functions in relation to his divine na- 
ture, the character of the symbols of 





* Vide Archeologia, vol. xxiv. 


+ Ibid. pl. 6. 
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power have that reference to local cir- 
cumstances which was noticed inthe 
images of God the Father. In the 
celebrated picture of the Last Judg- 
ment by Orcagna in the Campo Santo 
at Pisa, Christ is sitting within an 
aureole in royal vestments, having on 
his head a tiara, or conical cap, very 
much resembling in form one worn by 
one of the figures in the book of cos- 
tumes by Vecellio, and under which is 
written “Signori di Castella:” the same 
kind of cap is also given to the Deity 
by Ghiberti on his celebrated gates at 
Wardnis: In some remains of paint- 
ings recently discovered at Winchfield 
Church near Winchester, a figure of 
Christ in a similar subject, the Last 
Judgment, has upon the head a cap 
turned up with ermine similar to that 
called a cap of maintenance, and the 
character of the hair and beard has a 
local rather than a traditional character. 





The figure is much mutilated, so 
that the disposition of the whole is lost, 
but it a nude, and displaying 
the wounds, according to a very fre- 
quent conventional treatment: the date 
of this fragment is the latter half of the 
fifteenth century. In a Greek paint- 
ing of the same age is a bust of Christ 
figured with wings as an angel, with 
youthful countenance, having on the 
cross of the nimbus the letters “6 dv,” 
and, above, the two monograms of the 
sacred name; both hands are in bene- 
diction. The whole is contained in an 
aureole, composed of a quadruple of 
triangles, supported by the Archangels. 
In this example we have completely 
unfolded the scheme which prevailed 
in the middle ages to so late a period, 
of giving the personality of the God- 
head entirely to the Son. Here the 
youthful unbearded figure, represented 
as the messenger of the will of God, is, 
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by the inscriptions on the nimbus, at 
once the Christ and the I AM, that ex- 
pression of self-existence which belongs 
only to Jehovah. In works by Greek 
artists this is by no means of unfrequent 
occurrence, as well as the Alpha and 
Omega, derived from the Apocalypse. 
Christ as the great Archbishop is a fa- 
vourite subject for the cupolas of the 
Greek churches ; he is represented with 
the archiepiscopal crown, vested in the 
rich apparel of that dignitary, and at- 
tended by angels and the figures of the 
Virgin Mary and St. John-the Baptist. 
In the iconography of the Latin church 
a similar idea was manifested, and 
Christ officiating as a priest is not un- 
common in illuminated missals. Christ 
the vanquisher of Sin and Death, whom 
he tramples under his feet, or holds 
bound with a chain, is of frequent oc- 
currence, as is also Christ triumphant, 
or his second coming in glory. A mag- 
nificent design of this subject appears 
in Ethelwold’s Benedictional, which is 
worth referring to. He is there repre- 
sented * as coming upon the clouds 
of heaven, attended by a choir of 
angels, some of whom bear the wit- 
nesses or emblems of his passion, the 
cross, sponge, and spear. He holds in 
his right hand a cross like the crosier of 
an archbishop, in his left the Gospels ; 
the nimbus is highly enriched with 
jewels, and the whole figure is sur- 
rounded by an irradiated aureole; on 
his robes, which are represented as 
agitated by motion, is written the text, 
“ Rex Regum et Dominus Dominan- 
tium.” Allowing for the dark period 
in the history of art, the tenth century, 
at which this work was executed, it 
will be pronounced a marvel of design, 
and this instance especially approaches 
in conception to the sublime. The 
various ideas that have been engrafted 
upon the history of Christ have had 
their influence in the representations 
of his person, but it will be better to 
notice them under a different head. 
The foregoing remarks give the general 
view of the historical and common type 
of the representation of the Son, which 
continued down to the period of the 
renaissance, when conventional attri- 
butes were disregarded or entirely laid 
aside. 
J. G. Water. 





* Vide Archeologia, vol. xxiv. pl. 6. 
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FACTS FOR A NEW BIOGRAPHIA BRITANNICA. 


I PURPOSE from time to time to 
bring together under the above head 
such new facts as I possess or may 
hereafter discover relating to persons 
whose lives should be included in a 
new Biographia Britannica,—a work 
of which we are very much in need, 
and which Government might do some- 
thing to encourage without incurring 
the imputation of an unnecessary ex- 

nditure of public money. Fine as 
is Flaxman’s monument to Lord Nel- 
son, Southey’s Life of our great Ad- 
miral is a still nobler monument to his 
memory. The marble was paid for by 
Government, and the Life was a pri- 
vate speculation of a London publisher. 
A universal Biographical Dictionary 
would be a still nobler =e 
than a Biographia Britannica; but 
do not entertain even the slightest 
hope of seeing so extensive a work 
adequately performed, whereas a Bio- 
graphia Britannica hasa much narrower 
range, and might be accomplished by 
a little phalanx of competent men in 
a much shorter space of time than 
some would at first imagine. My first 
fact shall relate to 


Joun Locke. 


The writer of the letter is the great 
Lord @hancellor Clarendon. Did Cla- 
re foresee the future eminence of 
the person he is recommending ? 


[British Museum, Addit. MS. 14,269, 
fol. 151.] 

‘Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentl.—I 
am very well assured that Mr. John Lock, 
a Mt of Arts and Student of Christ Church, 
has imployed his time in the study of 
Phisick to so good purpose that hee is in 
all respects qualified for y® Degree of Dr 
in that Faculty, for which hee has also 
full time ; but, not having taken the degree 
of Batcheler in Phisick, he has desired 
that hee may bee dispenst with to accu- 
mulate that degree, which appeares to me 
a very modest, reesonable request, hee 
professing himself ready to perform the 
exercise for both degrees; I therefore 
very willingly give my consent that a dis- 
pensac’on to that degree be propounded 
for him. 

I 


am, 
Mr. Vice-Chancell* and Gentl. 
Your affectionate servant, 
CLARENDON C.”’ 
“ Berkshire House, 
3 November, 1666.”’ 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XX XIII. 


My second new fact relates to the 
wife of General Monk, 


Ann CLARGES, AFTERWARDS DucHEss 
or ALBEMARLE. 


Her age is nowhere mentioned by 
Monk’s many biographers. 


Sir Thomas Clarges to Sir Edward 
Walker. 
[British Museum, Addit. MS. 12,514.] 


*« S',—The Duke of Albemarle the last 
night requested me to direct what might 
be requisite for his mother’s funerall, but 
with a caution to let it be decent and not 
excessive or superfluous, but so as nothing 
might be omitted that was necessary for 
the ceremony; and he wish’d me to 
desire your advice and direction in it, in 
order whereunto I have sent the bearer, 
Mr. Marshall, to wayt on you (whoe is 
one my sister sometime used in her life 
time) to take your advice in writeing 
what method is to be observ’d on this 
solemnity, and what number of persons 
are to attend the corps dayly whilst it is 
unburied; and what rooms to be hung, 
and with what. All that I think of is to 
have fifty-four old women, to be in 
gownes, to asist at the solemnity; for 
that (they say) she desired in reference to 
her age, which was 54; but how they are 
to be habited, or what hoods, I referre to 
y’ direction. 

‘* There is only [one] thing more, con- 
cerning her own arms, besides those the 
king gave her, w** I have apointed Mr. 
Marshall to discourse to you, and I desire 
you to excuse, in the melancholy wherein 
I am, that I wayt not on you myself, whoe 
am, 

y‘ most affectionate serv’, 
Tuo. CuarGEs.”” 
*¢ To my honoured friend, 
S' Edward Walker.”’ 


The following letter (from the books 
of the Lord Steward’s Office) is about 


Nat Ler. 


King James II. it will be seen took 
care of Lee while confined in Bedlam. 
The Stuarts entertained an hereditary 
love and regard for poets. 


** Board of Green Cloth, 

4 January, 1685[6]. 

S's.—His Mati hath commanded us to 
signifie unto you that whereas Nathan Lee, 
Gent., being distracted, is now under your 
care in the hospitall of Bethlehem, who 
hath bin hitherto maintained at the charge 
of his Friends, shall for the future have an 
allowance from this ri of 5s. per weeke 

3 Al 
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towards his support, which shalbe taken 
care of and paid by the Cofferer of his 
Maties house, to begin the 1* day of this 
instant January. Wee remaine with re- 
spect, 
Your affectionate friends, 
Sre. Fox. 
Wma. BorEeMAN. 
W. CuuRcHILL. 
H. FrreBrace.” 
“To our very loving Friends, 
S' W™ Turner, Knt. President, 
& the rest of the Governors of 
Bethlehem hospitall.’’ 


To this letter is affixed the following 
memorandum :— 


‘“*Upon Certificate from Mr. Edward 
Tyson, Doct", of Bethlehem: Hospital, of y® 
7% of April, 1688, that y® above named 
M' Nath. Lee is recovered of his lunacy, 
and fitt to be discharged out of the Hos- 
pital, he is accordingly discharged this 
23'4 of April, 1688.’’ 


Lee it appears was admitted to the 
hospital 11 November 1684, so that 
he was nearly four years in confine- 
ment. 

The royal sign manual warrant 
which follows relates to 


Carrain Dovatas, 


whose heroic saying, “Never was it 
known that a Douglas had left his 
post without orders,” has been pre- 
served by Sir William Temple, and 
commemorated by Hume in his His- 
tory of England. He perished in the 
flames, though he had an easy oppor- 
tunity of escaping. 


[From the original. ] 


“ Cuar.es R.—Our Will and Pleasure 
is, That out of such moneys as are re- 
maining in y* hands for Sale of Prizes, 
you pay or cause to be paid to 
Douglas, relict of Captain Archibald Doug- 
las lately slaine in Our Service by the 
Dutch at Chatham, or her Assignes, y® 
summe of One Hundred Pounds of Our 
Royal Bounty, to her, for the supply of 
her present necessityes. For w*" this 
shall bee yo' Warrant. Given at Our 
Court at Whitehall, ye 18t® day of Oc- 
tober, 1667. 

By His Mats Command, 
ARLINGTON.” 
“To Our Right Trusty and 

Well beloved Counsell™ 

Anthony Lord Ashley, 

Our Treas" of Prizes,”’ 
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Sir Samuet Mor.anp, 


to whom my next new fact relates, 
was secretary to Thurloe, Cromwell’s 
secretary. His life was full of incident, 
and many of his inventions much in 
advance of hisage. He lived for some 
time at Vauxhall, and as I suspect was 
the first manufacturer of the glass for 
which that suburban hamlet of London 
(in Morland’s time) is still deservedly 
distinguished. 


[Audit Office Enrol’, vol. vi. p. 571.] 

** CHARLES THE SECOND, by the Grace 
of God King of England, France, and Ire- 
land, Defender of the Faith, &c. To our 
trusty and right welbeloued Councellor 
Thomas Lord Clifford, Baron of Chud- 
leigh, our High Th’rer of England, the 
Th’rer, Chancellor, and Underth’rer of 
our Exchequer now and for the time being, 
greeting. Our Will and Pleasure is, & 
wee doe hereby authorize & require you 
to cause severall Tallyes of Assignment to 
bee leavyed at the Receept of Exchequer 
upon the Collectors of the Annual Tenthes 
of the Clergie in the Diocese of York, for 
the sume of Nine Hundred and Fifty 
Pounds, due and unpaid for the yeare 
ended at Christmas 1671. And also the 
like Tallyes upon the Collector of the 
Diocese of Lincolne, for the sum of Two 
hundred and fifty pounds, to be paid unto 
our trusty and welbeloued S* Samuel 
Morland, Knt. & Bar' or his Assignes for 
tbe defraying the charges of about five 
hundred Lookeing Glasses to b him 
provided and sett up in Ollive vood 
for our special use and service. As 
wise to pay or cause to bee payd to him, 
the said St Samuel Morland, or his As- 
signs, one Annuity or yearly sum of Three 
Hundred Pounds by Tallye of Assign- 
ment out of any moneys which are or 
shalbee due or payable into our Exchequer 
out of the said Tenths of our Clergy, and 
this by even and equal pore’ons at the 
four most usual Feasts of the year, to 
commence and be accounted from the 
feast of St John the Baptist last past, the 
same to be continued from time to time 
as it shall become due during Our Plea- 
sure, the which Annuity wee have graunted 
to him the said St Samuel Morland, for 
and in considerac’on of his keepinge and 
mainteyneing in constant repaire a certain 
private printing presse, and divers other 
Instruments and Presses, which by Our 
Especial Order and Appointment he hath 
lately erected and sett up, all which, as 
they haue already beene, soe wee are satis- 
fyed wilbee, very useful & serviceable unto 
us. As likewise in considerac’on of divers 
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Sallaryes which he must give to severall 
persons who are necessarily to bee em- 
ployed therein, & other accidental ex- 
pences of fire, candle, paper, wax, and 
other necessaryes. And these our L’res 
shalbee your sufficient Warrt & Discharge 
in this behalfe. Given under our Privy 
Seale at o’r Pallace of Westminster, the 
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twelfth day of December in the four and 
twentyeth year of our Raigne [1672]. 
Tuo. WATKINS.” 


Here I must conclude my present 
communication. 
Perer CunnInGHAM. 
Kensington, 11 March. 
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OLD YEW TREE IN STIRLINGSHIRE. 


Mr. Urpan, Richmond. 

I SEND you a sketch of a beauti- 
ful and extraordinary Yew Tree now 
flourishin ne in the grounds of Arn- 
gomery House, Stirlingshire. I call 
Ft extraordinary, because, unlike any 
other yew tree These seen, it does not 
ap to have ever been lopped or 
pollarded. As to the age of the tree, 
it is of course all conjecture. The 


owner of it, William Leckie Ewing, 
esq. states that when his grandfather, 
Dr. Leckie, returned from Jamaica in 
1749, just 100 years ago, he was told 
by the oldest man in the parish (about 
100 years of age) that it was an im- 
mense large tree in his young days. 
When Mr. Ewing took down the old 
house a few years ago, he found stones 
in it which the architect* said must 





* Our correspondent does not state how the age of the stones was shown.—Epit. 
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have been at least 800 years old, and 
probably were laid in their places when 
the tree was planted. 

The dimensions of the tree are as 
follows: 
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feet. in. 

Height of bole to the branches 7 6 

Ditto of the tree . “ - 35 0 
Circumference outside the 

branches . i . . 192 0 

Ditto inside the branches 3 








feet. in. 
Girth of trunk at the ground. 13 0 feet from the ground. . 99 0 
Ditto at 3 feet from ditto . 10 1 Yours, &e. Ep. JEssE. 
Ditto at spring of the branches 10 0 — 
M. GUIZOT 


AND THE COPYRIGHT OF FOREIGN AUTHORS AND TRANSLATORS.” 


M. GUIZOT is an historical writer 
of unquestionable power, and, when he 
does not use history for a temporary 
eclamg is as worthy as any man of 

ing listened to with the most re- 
spectful attention. His “ History of 
the English Revolution” is a work of 
great vigour and pictorial effect, and is 
often distinguished by an accurate ac- 
quaintance with fact and a just appre- 
ciation of the position of English par- 
ties which are extremely remarkable 
in a foreign writer. On the present 
occasion we cannot award him the 
same high praise, and ‘the reason is 
obvious. Excited by recent memora- 
ble events in his native country, and 
writing for France—France as it is, 
France torn and shaken by intestine 
division—every thing which enters his 
mind naturally takes such colour as 
renders it applicable to the purpose 
which he has in view. If it does not 
actually lose its own essential charac- 
ter, it ceases to stand in its customary 
position. It is not subject to the in- 
fluences of the light and shade which 
of right belong to it, but is placed in 


the false san of an unnatural, re-. 
1 


flected brilliancy. In like manner as 
Lear could not see anything but filial 
ingratitude in the misery of the as- 
sumed Tom-a-bedlam, and as in de- 
gree every thing which stirs the mind, 
be it little or much, produces some- 
what of a similar effect, so in the pre- 
sent pamphlet, although treating of the 
English Revolution of 1640, the au- 
thor sees only the French Revolution 
of 1848. In the English Republic 
of 1649, he finds, as he thinks, a 


arallel for the present Republic of 
Tienes, and the result of the whole 
is, that only such facts have struck 
his mind, and are therefore here 
brought forward, and in such sequence 
and juxta-position, as are likely to 
lead on his countrymen to something 
like the same results which were ar- 

rived at by our forefathers. This is 
not a good mode of writing history, 

although it may be an excellent way of 
dealing with politics. It leads, not 
intentionally but necessarily, to over- 

statement and omission, and gives a 
temporary and party character to that 
which, if properly treated, belongs to 
all time and to all mankind. Clever, 
interesting, and occasionally brilliant, 
the book contains many good things. 
The characters of Cromwell and, Wil- 
liam IIL. and other leading m e 
admirable sketches, and in many j 
very truthful; but as a whole no per- 
sons conversant with the History of 
England will accept our author's 
statements as containing an accurate 
representation of the “ causes” which 
form his subject. Instead of going 
further into the question of the specia 

merit or demerit of the book, which 
would lead to minute discussions which 
are always unsatisfactory in the in- 
stance of an author who does not quote 
authorities, we will turn to another 
point of view in which this book is to 
be regarded, and in which it is pecu- 
liarly interesting to literary men. It 
brings before us in a very striking 
way a phase of the copyright question 
which is not new, but which is more 
than ordinarily important in the present 





* On the Causes of the Success of the English Revolution, 1640—1688. By M. 
Guizot. Lond. 8vo. 1850. 
The same work, translated by Mrs. Austin. Lond. Post 8vo. 1850. 
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condition of our historical literature. 


It is not exactly the same phase of 
that question which is presented in 
the recent case of Mr. Washington 
Irving, but one which, in its effect 
upon literature, is really of more mo- 
ment. 

Mr. Washington Irving's case is that 
of a foreigner writing a book in the 
English language and selling his pre- 
sumed copyright to an English pub- 
lisher. The book is no sooner pub- 
lished than it is reprinted in England 
in several very cheap editions, b 
which means the original publisher is 
undersold and his anticipated profit 
upon the book destroyed. The plea 
in legal explanation of this transac- 
tion is, that the author is not an Eng- 
lish subject, and therefure cannot take 
advantage of our law of copyright. 
The original publisher paid his money 
unadvisedly for what the author had 
not to sell, and therefore he has no 
claim to the protection of our courts. 
Now, if this be a correct statement of 
the law, which seems to be admitted 
on all hands, its effect is simply to drive 
all foreign authors out of our literary 
market. The republication in England 
of books written by foreigners, whether 
in English or in other languages, is, 
according to this view of the law, alto- 
gether “free,” and no publisher will 
ever again give money to a writer not 
a British subject, for any presumed 
copyright. Whoever likes may reprint 
books written by foreigners without 
fear of injunction or any other legal 
consequences. This is the doctrine 
deducible from the case of Mr. Wash- 
ington Irving. 

The case of M. Guizot or Mrs. Austin 
issomewhat different. Itrunsas follows. 
A foreigner proposes to write a book 
upon a subject which will be interest- 
ing in his own country, and also in 
another country the language of which 
is not sufficiently well known to the 
author to enable him to translate his 
book himself; or, perhaps it should be 
said, he is too diffident of his knowledge 
of the second language to undertake 
the task without assistance. In these 
circumstances he chooses a translator 
of acknowledged eminence, and then 
makes his bargain with a publisher. 
The publisher pays him for his original 
work. He also pays the translator; 
and it is arranged that the original 
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and the translation shall be published 
simultaneously. The work is trans- 
mitted in MS., as it is written, to the 
translator, who also takes a journey 
into the foreign country in which the 
author is resident and confers with him 
on the translation, which obtains in 
that way, and by subsequent corre- 
spondence, all the authority which it 
can derive from the sanction and con- 
currence of the author. It is ultimately 
published in the way — agreed 
upon, and the result shall be stated in 
the words of the translator of the work 
before us. 


‘*The moment his [Mr. Murray’s] 
English edition, prepared with so much 
care, labour, and cost, appears, the first 
person who has no feeling for the dignity 
of letters or the sanctity of property may 
buy a copy, alter a few words or the struc- 
ture of a few sentences, and call it a new 
translation. To affirm that any man, with 
an approved translation lying under his 
hand, will go through the drudgery of a 
new one, is to make too large a demand 
on the public credulity. What wonder if 
a publisher, who has no single item of the 
original outlay to incur, can undersell the 
publisher upon whom the whole burthen 
of producing the book has lain ?’’ 

The legal principle in this case is 
the same as in the other, but its ap- 
plication is different. The foreign 
author has no copyright in England. 
The money paid to him conveyed to 
the publisher no copyright ; but merely 
the comparatively trifling advantage, 
in the case of a pamphlet, of being first 
in the field. The translation which 
the publisher paid for is of course his 
own, but anybody else may publish 
another translation as soon as he thinks 
proper to do so. 

The effect of Mr. Washington Irving’s 
case is to throw open the publication 
of all foreign books, and prevent all 
payments to foreign authors ; the effect 
of M. Guizot’s case rather falls upon 
translators, and is admirably stated on 
their behalf by her who amongst them 
is facile princeps. 

‘*T may be pardoned,’’ remarks Mrs. 
Austin, ‘‘ for taking an interest in an oc- 
cupation to which so considerable a part 
of my life has been devoted, and for ex- 
pressing my extreme regret that the ho- 
nourableand useful, though unostentatious, 
office of interpreter of the literature of 
other nations must be relinquished by the 
class of persons to whose hands it can be 








| 
, 
| 





safely committed, unless more effectually 
protected by public morality. Here and 
there a laborious and zealous translator 
may devote himself to some valuable book, 
interesting only to a narrow public; ora 
liberal and enlightened publisher may 
content himself with bare remuneration, 
and with the honour of bringing out a 
work useful to his country. They will 
have no rivalry to fear. But with regard 
to books which are likely to be popular, 
it is evident that they must be abandoned 
to the scramble of those whose only object 
is to produce something saleable in the 
shortest time and at the smallest cost.’’ 


Campbell the poet once proposed, 
as we have heard, the health of Buona- 
egies as a patron of literature, because 

e had shot a publisher; and there is 
an opinion abroad that there is a kind 
of natural oppugnancy between the 
interests of author and publisher. We 
cannot coincide in any such notion. 
Their interests are conjoint. Occa- 
sionally a publisher may make un- 
reasonable profits, and render accounts 
as mysterious as a national balance- 
sheet; but, on the other hand, he is 
often deceived, and is subject to a 
variety of chances, against which he 
can only find indemnity in his success- 
ful books. The respectability of litera- 
ture, and the publication of expensive 
high-class books, are mainly dependent 
upon the existence ofa class of wealthy, 
spirited, publishers ; and, for our own 
part, anxious as we are that the deal- 
ings between literary men and pub- 
lishers should be put upon a liberal 
fvoting, especially to the former, and 
that the latter should never be allowed 
to look to the Literary Fund as a 
refuge for persons whom they have 
neglected to remunerate properly, we 
must maintain that whatever tends to 
deteriorate our publishers as a class, 
to deprive them of a fair profit upon 
the publication of respectable books, or 
to —- the sphere of that scramble 
to which Mrs. Austen alludes, is di- 
rectly calculated to depreciate litera- 
ture and lower the literary character. 
Wherever a bookseller, as in the case 
of M. Guizot, honestly and laudably 
expends money in order to secure to 
the public a better book than can 
otherwise be obtained, we think the 
shield of the law ought to be thrown 
over the transaction, and are of opi- 
nion that literature, literary men, and 
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the public at large, must suffer if it be 
not. 

The case of the translator is equally 
obvious. Our literature has been, and 
may still hope to be, greatly enriched 
by the translations of Mrs. Austin and 
others ; but the absence of security for 
the receipt of the profits of their 
labours, even in cases which are not 
likely to be taken advantage of by the 
underselling bookseller, enables the 
publisher to beat down the translator 
to the very minimum of remuneration, 
and throws an uncertainty over the 
whole transaction which must be 
equally prejudicial both to the public 
and to those who are directly interested 
in the speculation. Such insecurity 
tends to exclude us asa nation from a 
knowledge of the best foreign litera- 
ture, and to throw the business of 
translation into very inferior hands; 
great evils both of them. 

Surely this is a state of things which 
ought not to be allowed to exist, espe- 
cially as the remedy appears to be ob- 
vious. By the law relating to interna- 
tional copyright (7 Vict. c. 52), passed 
in consequence of Lord Mahon’s Act 
for the regulation of English copyright 
(5 and 6 Vict. c. 45), the Queen is 
authorised by order in council to 
enable authors of works first published 
in any foreign countries to have a copy- 
right in England, provided a similar 
advantage be given to English authors 
in the foreign countries in which such 
works were first published. This ge- 
neral clause has remained, we believe, 
ineffective, up to the present time. 
Other countries are not yet wise 
enough to see their own interest, and 
the general interest of the world at 
large in this matter. Why should we 
wait for them, to the prejudice, as is 
rendered obvious by the cases we have 
quoted, of our own publishers and 
translators, and to the detriment of 
public morality ? Where would be the 
inconvenience—on the contrary, would 
it not be highly conducive to our credit 
and advantage, both national and lite- 
rary—if we were to allow a foreign 
author of original works, or a foreign 
author and his selected translator, to 
have a copyright in his works printed 
and published in the British dominions 
for a limited period ; shorter, if that were 
thought right, than the period granted 
to native authors, and with a proviso 
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that such copyright should only exist 
in case of the sole publication of the 
works referred to in this country, or 
contemporaneous publication in this 
country as well as in the foreign 
country of which the author is a citi- 
zen or subject? Such a concession 
would be gracious and generous to 
foreign authors, it would render us 
participant in the best foreign litera- 
ture, and would, ere long, open the 
eyes of foreign nations to the pro- 
priety of giving our authors similar 
advantages. Even if it did not, it 
could not tell to the disadvantage, but 
to the advantage, of our own literary 
class, and to the upholding of fair 
dealing amongst booksellers. 
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Lord Mahon entitled himself to the 
thanks of all literary persons, by his 
exertions in obtaining the Act of Par- 
liament for the regulation of copy- 
right, which passes by his name. The 
present question is one which falls pe- 
culiarly within his province. Equally 
acquainted with foreign and native 
literature, himself a distinguished 
author, and cognizant with all the 
rights and wrongs of authorship, litera- 
ture looks to him to give the aid of his 
public position in bringing this ques- 
tion to an honest and equitable settle- 
ment, as satisfactory to authorship and 
as honourable to himself, as that which 
he previously had the happiness to 
effect. 





NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Rerort oF THE COMMISSIONERS 
ON THE British Museum has been pre- 
sented by order of Her Majesty to both 
houses of parliament, but copies have not 
yet been delivered. 

The Commissioners report that the mode 
in which the Trustees have exercised their 
functions of management has not been 
satisfactory ; and that there are fatal ob- 
jections to the existing scheme of govern- 
ment. They lay it down as a principle 
that such a Board of Trustees is not well 
adapted to carry through or even to super- 
intend efficiently the details of ordinary 
administration, although eminently quali- 
fied to discharge the duties of visitors. 
They therefore recommend that the ex- 
isting Trustees should form a kind of ap- 
pellate jurisdiction to be resorted to on 
the occurrence of important questions. 

They recommend that a change should 
be adopted, involving the abolition of the 
offices of Principal Librarian and Secretary, 
as they now exist, and the establishment 
of a responsible executive Council, con- 
sisting of a Chairman, to be appointed by 
the Crown, who should be a Trustee 
virlute officit ; of four members to be 
chosen by the Trustees from among their 
own number ; and of two others to be ap- 
pointed by the Crown: one distinguished 
for attainments in literature and the other 
for attainments in natural history; the 
former to have special supervision of the 
library, prints, antiquities, and medals, 
and the other the like supervision of the 
collections of natural history. The Chair- 
man to be appointed for five years, and to 
be eligible for re-appointment ; the two 
other appointed members of the Council 


to be paid by salary. Whether the Chair- 
man should be paid, or not, is a question 
on which the Commissioners were not 
unanimous. 

With reference to the new Catalogue 
of the Library, the Commissioners state 
that about one-half of it is completed in 
MS. and they recommend that it should be 
continued with the utmost possible expe- 
dition consistent with its satisfactory exe- 
cution; but that it should remain unprinted. 
They are unanimous in opinion that the 
publication of a cheap compendious Cata- 
logue will not be of such advantage as to 
make it advisable that its compilation 
should occasion any interruption of the 
progress of the large MS. Catalogue, 
which it would do if now undertaken. 
They therefore deprecate any proposal for 
now publishing any such compendious 
Catalogue. The publication of Catalogues 
of the Civil War Tracts, and those relat- 
ing to the French Revolution, they think 
should wait for the completion of the 
great MS. Catalogue, which should be 
dealt with as material and foundation for 
such separate Catalogues. 

They describe the Museum as having 
been the scene of very discreditable squab- 
bles amongst the officers, and state that 
a more prompt and decisive adjudication 
of intestine differences is much required. 
The principal librarian might have inter- 
fered with advantage in many such cases 
if he had not been restrained by his 
naturally kind and courteous disposition. 
They attribute these disagreements mainly 
to the want of communication between 
the officers and the Trustees. 

These are the principal recommenda- 
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tions of the Commissioners interesting to 
literary men. 

Never perhaps was there an anticipa- 
tion more fully realised than that which 
we ventured to express in our Magazine 
for February last, respecting the then in- 
tended ExHIBITION OF ANCIENT AND 
Mepiavat Art. The exhibition is now 
open at the house of the Society of Artsin 
the Adelphi, with certainly the choicest 
collection of objects of manufactured art 
that has ever been got together in this 
country. We shall not attempt any de- 
scription of it ; the newspapers have done 
that sufficiently already. All who feel an 
interest in the study of the works of past 
times will miss a great opportunity if they 
do not make themselves acquainted with 
every object in it. Brought together as 
they are in this splendid collection, they 
form ‘‘ a spectacle,’’ to use the words of 
the catalogue, ‘‘ as gorgeous as it is in- 
structive, and a triumphant justification 
of the toil and enthusiasm of the critical 
antiquary.”’ 

A singularly interesting COLLECTION OF 
AvUTOGRAPHS was dispersed on the 19th 
and 20th of March, by Messrs. Puttick 
and Simpson, the property of GEORGE 
Linnecar, Esa. of Liverpool. Some- 
body said —we believe it was Miss Burney, 
afterwards Madame D’Arblay—that read- 
ing Boswell’s Johnson was like going to 
Vauxhall, for there one met all one’s 
friends. The chief of these letters were a 
kind of comment and illustration of Bos- 
well’s Johnson, and formed just such 
another Vauxhall to persons interested— 
and who is not ?—in the worthies of that 
period. There were letters to Garrick 
from Beattie, full of small self-conceit 
and enormous flattery ; from fussy Bos- 
well, on the deaths of Gray and Gold- 
smith ; from the great Lord Chatham, with 
a rhyming invitation ful) of flattery ; from 
Churchill, writing, ‘‘ Half drunk, half 
mad, and quite stripp’d of all my money, 
I should be obliged if you would enclose 
and send me by the bearer five pieces ;”° 
from Kitty Clive, who thinks ‘‘ stoping of 
monney ’’ for non-attendance must be “a 
french fassion’’ not justifiable by ‘‘ any 
part of the English laws ;” from Cumbler- 
land, snapped at by snarlers at home, but 
dosed to the full with Irish hospitality 
and flattery ; from Oliver Goldsmith, with 
a play which will be ready ‘‘ in a season 
or two,’’ and a bill for 607. at a month 
sent for immediate acceptance; from 
Johnson with the original of the epitaph 
on Hogarth, “The hand of Art here 
torpid lies ;”’ from Hannah More about 
her Percy, and the five old maids who sat 
purring and knitting at Cowslip Green; 
and from George Sieevens, who admits 
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that himself and other commentators have 
ridden Shakspere like the nightmare ; 
besides others, both earlier and later, not 
addressed to the great player, as from 
Belzoni, Cowper, Burns, Campbell, Gray, 
Hayley, Mason, James Montgomery, 
Walter Scott, Kirke White, with Dug- 
dale’s account of the destruction of his 
books in the Fire of London, and John 
Evelyn’s of the loss of his by lending them 
to two Scotchmen, the Duke of Lauder- 
dale and Bishop Burnet; and Pope's ori- 
ginal of the epitaph on the ‘ Statesman, 
yet friend to truth,’ and multitudes of 
others. The formation and dispersion of 
such a collection are facts in literary his- 
tory which ought not to be allowed to pass 
without a record. They were principally 
derived from the Upcott collection. 

A considerable change has been effected 
in the constitution and management of 
Tue Surtees Society. The subscrip- 
tion is to be reduced to one guinea, and va- 
rious other judicious alterations to be made 
which will, we trust, add greatly to the 
strength and permanent prosperity of the 
Society. Mr. J. G. Nichols and Mr. 
Henderson, of South Bailey, Durham, 
continue to be the Treasurers. 

Amongst coming events of interest to 
antiquaries we may announce that the 
work by Messrs. Roach Smith and Fair- 
holt on the Roman AND Saxon ANTI- 
QUITIES OF RicHBOROUGH, Reculver, 
and Lymne, is on the eve of publication. 
The subscription list will close in a few 
days. 

C. W. sends us various particulars re- 
specting Captain CumBy, of the Belle- 
rophon, whose notes on the BATTLE oF 
TRAFALGAR we published in our Maga- 
zine for last month, which particulars 
were derived by Mr. Prior, author of the 
Life of Burke, &c. from some memoranda 
given by Captain Cumby to his family. 
It appears that Cumby, then a young 
man, joined the Bellerophon as first lieu- 
tenant, rather against his inclination, and 
little dreaming that in so doing he was 
about to mount to the summit of profes- 
sional rank at a bound. On the 19th of 
October, 1805, three days before the 
battle, his young eyes were the first to 
catch sight of the signal, No. 370, flying 
from the inshore squadron, and indicating 
that the enemy’s ships were, getting under 
weigh. It was flying at the mast-head of 
the Mars, 74, but at so great a distance 
that the top-gallant-masts only of that 
vessel were visible above the horizon. 
Nobody else on board the Bellerophon 
could read the signal, and Cumby’s cap- 
tain refused to repeat it to the command- 
er-in-chief, unless some other person on 
board would confirm the lieutenant’s re- 
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port. Every glass was aimed, but no one 
else could see the alleged signal. Con- 
fident that he was right, Cumby remarked, 
‘* She will soon make the distant signal, 
No. 370.’ He had scarcely spoken the 
words when she did so. The announce- 
ment was instantly observed on board the 
Victory, and ‘‘ we thus lost,” said Captain 
Cumby, ‘‘as much to the regret of Cap- 
tain Cooke as myself, the opportunity for 
the Bellerophon to be the first to commu- 
nicate the delightful intelligence to the 
Admiral.” For the next three days the 
fleet was in continued chase. Exhausted 
by fatigue Cumby threw himself down on 
Monday morning for an hour’s rest. He 
was awoke at half-past five by the master, 
Mr. Overton, with the tidings that three- 
and-thirty sail of the line were under their 
lee awaiting an attack. A brief earnest 
prayer, very similar to Lord Nelson’s, 
prefaced Cumby’s entry upon his arduous 
duty. At eight o’clock, at breakfast, the 
captain communicated to him, and after- 
wards, on his suggestion, to the master, 
Lord Nelson’s private orders as to the 
management of the ship during the en- 
gagement, which the captain did, as he ex- 
pressed it, in case “I should be bowled out.” 
Of the three persons who carried this im- 
portant knowledge into the action, Cumby 
alone remained ‘‘ unbowled out’’ at its 
close. The Spanish two-decker mentioned 
in our extract from the Log was the 
Monarca. When the Bellerophon had 
broken the enemy’s line and was engaged 
with the Monarca on one bow and L’ Aigle 
on the other, with two other ships raking 
her fore and aft, Cumby was sent below 
by Captain Cooke to explain to the officers 
of the lower deck the new position of the 
ship, with orders to level their fire chiefly 
at the L’Aigle. Whilst he was absent 
the poop, quarter-deck, and forecastle 
were fearfully swept by the musquetry of 
troops on board the L’Aigle. The master 
and captain had fallen, and not more than 
fifteen men were left alive on the quarter- 
deck. But this superiority of the L’Aigle 
was soon counterbalanced by the tremen- 
dous and now well-directed fire from the 
English ship below. The Frenchwere fairly 
driven from their guns, and soon struck 
to the Defiance, who came up at the time. 
Captain Cumby stated that on going round 
before the battle began, to see all clear for 
action, he found the guns on the lower 
deck marked in chalk with ‘‘ Victory or 
Death.’’ Thrice during the battle the 
Bellerophon was on fire, but so quietly 
was it extinguished that scarcely any of 
the crew knew of the fact. Meeting Cap- 
tain Wemyss of the marines, near the 
quarter-deck ladder, wounded, Cumby ex- 
pressed his regret. ‘‘ ’Tis only a scratch; 
Gent. Mac. Vor, XXXII. 
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I shall have to apologise to you, by and 
by, for quitting the deck on so trivial an 
oceasion.’””? The “trivial occasion’? was 
to have his arm amputated! A midship- 
man of 14, named Pearson, who aided 
Cooke when he fell, was seen by Cumby 
badly wounded, and dragging one leg after 
another with difficulty. He was recom- 
mended to go below. ‘‘ I had rather stay 
at my quarters, sir, if you please,’’ said 
the young hero. ‘‘ Then you shall not go 
below,’’ said the gallant Cumby, whose 
heart kindled at every spark of heroism, 
‘and if you live you’ll be an honour to 
the profession.”” The poor boy survived 
and attained his Lieutenancy, but was 
afterwards cut off by fever. Such were a 
few of the memorabilia of that terrible 
day which dwelt in the veteran’s memory. 
He died in 1837. (See some account of 
his further services in our Mag. for Dec. 
1837, p. 651.) 

BAMPTONIENSIS points out to us that 
the Mr. Toland to whom Mr. Horde gave 
3/. to purchase a beaver hat in 1695, as 
registered in the extracts from his accounts 
published in our Magazine for December 
last, p. 592, was the well-known author of 
‘* Christianity not Mysterious.’’ This is 
confirmed by another entry in the same 
accounts as follows, under the date of May, 
1695: ‘‘Gave Mr. Toland 4 ginnyes, at 
25s. a peece, to redeeme his books from 
Holland.—5/. 0s. 0d.’’ There doés not 
appear to be any sufficient reason to sup- 
pose that Mr. Horde participated in To- 
land’s anti-christian views, which had not 
been fully developed at the date of these 
entries. Sir Thomas Horde was a pious 
Roman Catholic, and died in the com- 
munion of that Church on the 31 Jan. 
1662-3. His son is said by Wood to have 
been “of no religion,’’ but it seems more 
likely that early in life he was a friend to 
free inquiry, and rather later a staunch 
and perhaps somewhat severe Protestant. 
The following item occurs in his book of 
expenses: “ Augt. 1697. My wife, by my 
order, gave to my Popish daughter, to 
relieve her, 5/7. 0s. Od.’’ ‘‘ Mr. Horde’s 
will,” our correspondent remarks, “ proves 
that he had a concern for the religious 
education of his poorer neighbours. He 
left 167. per annum for their clothing, 
and for the support of a schoolmaster, 
whom he directed to teach them to read 
the Bible, and to repeat the Church 
Catechism ; he moreover directed that the 
children should pray on their entering and 
at their leaving the school. It appears 
that Sir Thomas Horde made over his 
manor at Aston to his son in 1657, when 
he went to reside on his estate at Shilton. 
The whole of the accounts given in your 
December Magazine consequently must 
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be considered as his son’s. The pedigree 
of the Horde family is given in Part I. 
of Nichols’s Topographer. Allan Horde, 
esq. who bought the manor of Sir Row- 
land Hill in 1553 (the grandfather of Sir 
Thomas Horde, and not the father, as I 
had etroneously stated), is there described 
as of the Inner Temple ; but he was also 
acitizen and merchant of London. He 
died two years after the purchase of the 
estate.’’ 

CANTAB. writes to us, ‘‘ In the Annual 
Register of 1816 there is a Parody of a 
Cambridge Examination Paper. It was 
meant to ridicule one of the classical papers 
given out for the examinations at Trinity 
College. The accompanying parody of a 
mathematical paper, circulated in the same 
year, was not inserted in the Register, 
and may, perhaps, although so long after 
its date, afford a little amusement to your 
readers. 


_ Utopia University, 1816. 

1. Find the actual value of 0, and from 
hence explain the general expression of a 
man sending a circular letter to his cre- 
ditors. 

2. Construct a craniometer on the 
principle of the hydrometer, pointing out 
the uses to which such an instrument 
would be applicable. 

3. An orifice is cut reaching from the 
surface to the centre of the earth. In 
what time will a cub of given magnitude 
descend with the velocity acquired in a 
chace of a given number of miles ? 

4. Find the periodic time of the honey- 
moon, and determine in general when the 
horns are first apparent. 

5. The successive ascents of wind in the 
stomach are in musical progression. Re- 
quired a proof. 

6, Where must an eye be placed to see 
distinctly the books missing from the Uni- 
versity Library, the fountain of the Nile, 
and the author of these problems ? 

7. Given that a man can stand 24 hours 
on 2 legs; shew that the same man can 
stand 12 hours on one. 

8. Investigate an expression for the law 
of the centrifugal force in modern ex- 
tempore discourses. 

9. To determine the least possible 
quantity of material out of which the 
modern dress of a fashionable female can 
be constructed. 

10. Prove all the roots of radical reform 
to be either irrational or impossible. 

11. Given the three sides of a steel 
triangle just immersed in sulphuric acid. 
Required a solution of the triangle. 

12. Compare the eccentricities of Lord 
Stanhope, the comet in 1811, and Sir 
Frederick Flood. 

13, Reconcile Hoyle and Euclid, the 
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latter of whom defines a point to be with- 
out magnitude, the former to equal five, 

14. Sum your rental to m terms by the 
method of incfements, your debts ad in- 
finitum by the differential method. 

15. Find practically the nature and 
length of the lunar caustic. 

16. Seven funipendulous bodies are 
suspended from different points in a com- 
mon system at the Old Bailey ; to find the 
centre of oscillation. 

17. Required to express the function of 
a sinecure. 

18. To compare the dimensions of the 
base of the Hottentot Venus, and of that 
of the broad-bottomed administration. 

19. The curve is an old woman bent 
double very nearly. Determine the point 
of contrary flexure, and find, if possible, 
the latus rectum. 

20. Find the whole area of the wooden 
spoon, and compare that of the Holy Land 
with the area of that part of it generally 
called Clapham Common. 

21. Investigate the magnifying power of 
the eye of the Baron Munchausen, and 
shew that any straight line placed before 
it will form a conic section, no other than 
the common hyperbola. 

22. Construct a theorem, by the as- 
sistance of which the periodic time of 
status pupillaris may be expanded to any 
number of terms. 

23. In the general equation (Algebra 
part second) shew, that the probable 
reason why Wood invariably uses p and q 
in preference to the other letters of the 
alphabet may be deduced from the general 
expression, ‘‘ Mind your p’s and q’s.”’ 

24, Given a Berkshire pig, a Johnian 
pig, and a pig of lead, to compare the 
respective densities.’’ 

The following particulars respecting 
‘¢ Harrow SpeeEcHES,”’ are in private 
circulation amongst Harrovians. ‘‘ The 
practice of Public Speaking commenced 
at Harrow in 1772. It is possible that, 
at its original institution, it was limited to 
the first Thursday in July, as a substitute 
for the Arrow Shooting, which for a long 
series of years had taken place on that 
day. In 1793 it had been extended to 
May and June: and it is probably within 
the recollection of many an old Harro- 
vian, that such had been the case at an 
earlier period. The Dean of Peterborough 
has been for many years engaged in mak- 
ing a collection of old ‘ Speech Bills,’ 
and has recently presented the result of 
his researches in a small quarto volume to 
the School Library. Whether at the com- 
mencement in 1772 these ‘ Speech Bills’ 
were in manuscript or printed, or in what 
year they first appeared in a printed form, 
is doubtful. Down to the yéat 1799 thé 
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series is very defective. From 1798 to 
1829 it is complete. If any old Harro- 
vian will favour the Dean of Peterborough 
with one or more of the deficient ‘ Speech 
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Bills,’ the same will be thankfully ac- 
knowledged, and most carefully inserted 
in the above-mentioned highly interesting 
volume.” 
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A Memorandum of the Wonderful Pro- 
vidence of God to a poor unworthy Crea- 
ture, during the time of the Duke of 
Monmouth’s Rebellion, and to the Revo- 
lution in 1688. By John Coad, one of 
the sufferers. 12mo.—The Puritans, down 
to the close of the seventeenth century, 
were great writers of autobiographies, and 
from Baxter and Martindale to the meanest 
of the tribe it cannot be denied that they 
have preserved from oblivion many biogra- 
phicaland historical facts, as well as thrown 
very valuable light on the manners and 
the opinions of the men of their time. Coad 
is one of these ; not one of the more emi- 
nent or the more instructive, but he may 
be said to deserve the qualified praise 
given to him by Mr. Macaulay, that he 
has left the best account we possess of the 
sufferings of those rebels who were sen- 
tenced to transportation after the suppres- 
sion of Monmouth’s rebellion. 

Such a notice by so celebrated an author 
could not but lead to the publication of 
the manuscript, and, though we may not 
think it as a whole deserving the praise 
of being “a very curious narrative,’’ we 
accept it as a small addition to the au- 
thentic materials for that period of his- 
tory. It makes a small volume of 140 
pages; but the interest ceases at the 42nd 
page, where begin large abstracts of ser- 
mons which Coad delivered to his fellow- 
servants when in Jamaica, with little of 
fact intermixed, till at p. 128 the interest 
revives on receipt of newsof the Revolution 
of 1688 and the effect of it on the persons 
who had been transported to Jamaica. 
Indeed, throughout, the passages properly 
historical are in a low ratio to the ex- 
pressions of religious sentiment, which 
may however be perused with interest of 
a different kind, as exhibiting the sincere 
and in-wrought piety of the men of the 
class to which Coad belonged, and that 
“invincible might’’ which has been so 
often exhibited in the suffering periods of 
the lives of the earnestly religious. 

Coad lived not far from Lyme, where 
the Duke of Monmouth landed on the 
11th of June 1685. He was a carpenter, 
and was also a train-band soldier. In 
that character he was commanded to ap- 
pear to oppose the Duke, and on the 13th 
he left his home, secretly determined to 


assist the Duke to the utmost of his 
power, looking upon him as the only 
hope for Protestantism and liberty. He 
took therefore the first opportunity of 
leaving his regiment; in fact he deserted; 
and joined the Duke at Axminster on the 
16th of the month. He found Mr. Fer- 
guson at prayer, tendered himself and his 
arms to the Duke, and heard Major Fox 
give a charge to the troops against swear- 
ing, thieving, and plundering. Coad was 
in the fight at Keynsham, and again in the 
more serious affair at Philip’s-Norton, 
where he was dreadfully wounded, receiv- 
ing a shot through his left-hand wrist, 
and also under his left breast, ‘* at which 
instant falling to the ground, bleeding ex- 
cessively, he lay under foot during the 
fight, being cut down but not cut off, cast 
down but not forsaken ; for, the fight be- 
ing over, he was taken up alive, but almost 
without sense of seeing or feeling.’”” Some 
means were used to stop the blood, but 
“my wounds being judged mortal, and 
wondering I was not dead, the chirur- 
geons refused to dress my wounds ; but 
the same evening, notwithstanding the 
great rain which fell, our camp moving 
eastward, I was cast on a waggon with 
few clothes about me: the shaking of the 
waggon made my wounds bleed afresh, 
yet my senses being something restored, 
despairing of life, I desired death, but 
could not obtain it: went on eastward to 
Frome: the good and gracious God still 
showing his power, in my weakness bear- 
ing me up, as it were by miracle of mercy, 
being in great measure destitute of all 
outward accommodations, as friends, food, 
raiment, or physician.’? It was not till 
the fourth day that his clothes were taken 
off, his wounds dressed, and the bullet 
cut out at his back. 

This of course disabled him for any 
further service, and when the discomfiture 
of the Duke was complete he was one of 
the unfortunate persons who had to ap- 
pear before the merciless tribunal of Jef- 
feries. But hear what then he felt, and 
how he was sustained, as a good specimen 
of the manner in which Coad writes. 

‘When I stood before that bloody 
Nero, Geo. Jefferies, I found such inward 
support and comfort that I could not say 
I feared any evil; but when above six 
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hundred condemned men fell on their 
knees, and most dolorously cried for 
mercy, I could not bow a knee or speak 
a word for mercy ; but had such workings 
of spirit, and something did as it were 
speak within me, that, if it were a thing 
possible to be done, I would not exchange 
conditions with the judge on the bench 
though I was condemned at the bar; for 
God commanded the light of inward peace 
and comfort to shine out of such outward 
darkness, that I had some good apprehen- 
sions of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ; and I may say with the 
Apostle Paul, I was much troubled but 
not distressed, perplexed but not in des- 
pair, persecuted but not forsaken, cast 
down but not cast away or destroyed; for 
God was my hope, my help, and my sal- 
vation.’”’ These are not words to be 
looked at as words of course, words with 
no corresponding sentiment in the man’s 
heart, still less as words of imposition and 
hypocrisy. No mistake can be greater 
than that of those who would represent 
the strong devout expressions in the writ- 
ings of the Puritans as a something merely 
assumed and artificial. 

How Coad, a deserter as well as a rebel, 
escaped with his life, is not very clearly 
shown in his narrative ; however he was 
one of those who were transported to 
Jamaica. The voyage, in an over-crowded 
and leaky vessel, was a terrible one. 
They had the small-pox amongst them, so 
that many of them died at sea. In Ja- 
maica he had to encounter few greater 
hardships than those which are common 
to the expatriation of criminal convicts. 

The book is printed in imitation of 
some of the books of the seventeenth 
century, with the page within ruled lines. 
This mode of printing leads us to expect 
greater than usual exactness in the editor. 
Unfortunately, however, the manuscript 
has fallen into very incompetent hands. 
We are surprised at page 6 to find poor 
Coad, in his wounded condition, coming 
* to Middlesex,’’ where he meets his wife. 
The place is Middlesoy, on the borders of 
Sedgemore. Another proof of incapacity 
to read his manuscript occurs at p. 17, 
where Castellary must be Castel Cary. 
At p. 35, “for he was my master, attour- 
ney in trust with the plantation in his 
absence : ’’ this is nonsense, and no doubt 
Coad must have written “he was my 
master’s attourney.’’ Such proofs of 
carelessness in a small and easy task of 
editing are wholly inexcusable, and they 
excite to suspicion that other proper 
names and other passages are not printed 
correctly : ‘* old Mr. Ashod,”’ p. 47, isa 
new name to us. 
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Arctic Expedition: a lecture delivered 
at the London Institution, February 6, 
1850. By Charles Richard Weld, As- 
sistant Secretary to the Royal Society. 
Lond. 12mo.—A sensible, well-timed pub- 
lication. It gives an account of every 
thing that is known of the missing expe- 
dition under Sir John Franklin, with ex- 
tracts from the last private letters re- 
ceived from Commander, now Captain, 
Fitzjames, who holds an appointment in 
one of the ships. 

Sir John Franklin, it will be interesting 
to many persons to know, was born at 
Spilsby, in Lincolnshire, in 1786. The 
expedition consists of two ships, the 
Erebus and Terror. The total number 
of persons on board was 138. The ships 
sailed on the 19th May, 1845. The last 
letter received from Captain Fitzjames 
was dated from the Whale Fish Islands, 
10 July, 1845. Every thing was then 
most prosperous, and they were about to 
sail on the 12th July for Lancaster Sound. 
They were provisioned for three entire 
years. They were last seen on the 26th 
July 1845, by a whaler which fell in with 
them in Melville Bay, in lat. 77° 48/ 
north, and long. 66° 13’ west. We trust 
most heartily that a merciful Providence 
has watched over them, and that the sight 
of them in the land of the living may yet 
rejoice the hearts of their friends and 
countrymen. 


The Cradle of the Twin Giants, Science 
and History. By Henry Christmas, 3/.A., 
F.R.S., F.S.A., Librarian and Secretary 
of Sion College. 2 vols. post 8vo.—This 
is a book deserving certainly of consider- 
able praise, though it does not in all 
respects fulfil the expectations we are led 
to form when we first take it up. The 
list of authors at the beginning, which we 
think would have been better omitted, 
gives it an appearance of ostentatious 
learning which it was probably not intended 
to assume ; yet the author’s research is 
not always so extensive as we begin by 
supposing, and he is sometimes incorrect 
and incomplete. We must, however, 
bear in mind that it is comparatively a 
small book on a large subject, and that 
the subject has not been treated thus 
comprehensively before, and we shall be 
willing to overlook defects which might 
be pointed out invidiously. We regard 
it then, with this qualification, as an 
amusing and meritorious compilation on 
a very curious subject, and one which has 
great claims to popularity. We imagine 
that the best service we can do our readers 
will be to give them a simple account of 
its rather multifarious contents. 

There were long ages of the world, 
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during which history was nothing but 
fable, and science was buried in supersti- 
tion. The influence under which these 
“twin giants,’’ as Mr. Christmas styles 
them, thus laboured did not arise exactly 
from the same sources; but they were in 
each case thrown off with difficulty, and 
have hardly yet quite disappeared, even in 
the most civilised countries of the earth. 
To trace the history of these influences is 
not an uninteresting nor an unimportant 
task ; and it is this which Mr. Christmas 
has undertaken in the two volumes before 
us. Taking science first, he begins with 
Astrology as the most ancient of the super- 
stitions which have defaced it, and in 
several successive chapters traces, from 
nearly the beginning of the world, through 
various nations and times, the errors and 
delusions to which it has given rise. It 
originated in the somewhat natural cir- 
cumstance that, when people fell off to 
worship visible things, the heavenly lu- 
minaries and stars were the first objects 
of their reverence, and that to them, ac- 
cording to their magnitudes and move- 
ments, were attributed an influence over 
mundane affairs, various in character and 
degree. It was, in fact, the superstition 
under which astronomy lay concealed ; 
and having, in ancient times, its head seat 


in primeval Babylon, it spread itself in 
the later ages of Greece and Rome, when 
the love and appreciation of classic beauty 
was disappearing before the more material 
and utilitarian thirst for practical science, 
to exert an all-overpowering influence on 


the Middle Ages. Mr. Christmas has not 
taken this subject in what we consider its 
more interesting form, by treating it his- 
torically, but he has given a sort of apergu 
of the science, in which, amid a little con- 
fusion of times and people, the reader 
may obtain a tolerably good general no- 
tion of its principles and doctrines. Thus, 
everybody who likes may here learn to 
cast a nativity, as they might from any 
professed treatise on the subject; but we 
would have preferred in its place a sketch 
of the history of the varying influence 
which the casting of nativities has at times 
had not only on the actions of individuals, 
but perhaps even on the fates of king- 
doms. The time was when almost every 
ambitious man had his nativity cast as a 
necessary guide for his life. 

The consideration of astrology leads 
very naturally to Mr. Christmas’s next 
subject, Magic, which is at the least closely 
allied to it. This subject is treated more 
historically, for among the nations of an- 
tiquity the magicians acted a more pro- 
minent part, as is instanced in the magi- 
cians at the court of Pharaoh king of 
Egypt, whose proceedings are the subject 
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of a short investigation. Under the title 
of Magic are placed several things which, 
though not strictly magic, are supposed to 
have been used for magical purposes, such 
as automata or moving images, operations 
in numbers, and the interpretation of 
dreams, each of which has its separate 
chapter in which its principles are duly 
discussed. From the subject of magic we 
are carried rather abruptly, and without 
any apparent connection, to that of His- 
tory, and we have a very hasty considera- 
tion of its romantic and fabulous ages. 
Mr. Christmas’s chapters on what he 
terms ecclesiastical romance are more 
interesting, and he gives numerous ex- 
amples of absurd church legends and false 
miracles. 

About one-third of Mr. Christmas’s 
second volume is taken up with a sketch 
of the history of mesmerism and clairvoy- 
ance, and we can recommend it as a very 
amusing and useful digest on these sub- 
jects, which have created so much excite- 
ment in our own times. The remainder 
of the work is occupied with subjects of a 
rather different character, apparitions and 
ghost stories, witchcraft, the fairy mytho- 
logy, talismans and charms, alchemy, 
transmutations, and the elixir of life. 

The title which Mr. Christmas has given 
to his book is somewhat fanciful, and it 
probably will not convey to every one who 
looks no further a notion of the character 
of the work. It is, however, explained 
and justified in some introductory ob- 
servations, which may be repeated as a 
favourable example of Mr. Christmas’s 
style of writing, though perhaps a little 
more figurative and declamatory than 
usual, 

“* Who are the Twin Giants by whose 
aid human progress has been furthered ? 
History, that reveals to us the experi- 
ence of the past ; Science, which endows 
us with power over the present ; and both 
which, in combination, modify our future. 
But these mighty giants were not like the 
fabled Pallas, they did not spring full- 
grown and armed in panoply from the 
brain of an equally fabled Jupiter; they 
had their long and helpless infancy ; they 
were swathed in swaddling bands, by 
which their growth was retarded, and their 
free motion prevented, and they were laid 
in a CRADLE where serpents attempted 
their destruction, as they did with the son 
of Alemena. In these bands, and laid in 
this cradle, we are to consider these twin 
giants, watch them while they strangle 
the venemous reptiles, observe them as 
they cast aside the bands that confined 
them, and trace their struggling into full 
life and activity under the sun of Truth. 
This investigation will bring before our 
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notice their illustrious children, and we 
shall see them setting free their glorious 
sires, and aiding in the enlightenment and 
advancement of the race to which they be- 
longed. We shall see Astronomy gradu- 
ally set free from the errors of Astrology, 
Chemistry from those of Alchemy, His- 
tory from those of Fable, and the Ro- 
mance of Science taking its proper place 
beside the Romance of History. The 
latter has been treated well; it has been 
carefully investigated by scholars and 
poets, its claims have been acknowledged, 
and its study encouraged; the stores of 
ancient libraries and the songs of semi- 
barbarous people have been ransacked on 
its behalf, and it has been shown that, if 
the historic ages of a nation develope its 
power and its resources, its romantic ages 
have mainly contributed to form its _. 
racter. Would the stern rigid virtue of 
the republican Romans have been kept up 
so many ages as it was, if the fables of 
Junius Brutus, and Lucretia, and the 
Tarquins, of Porsenna, and Scevola, of 
the Horatii and the Curiatii, had not 
formed the pabulum for the young minds 
of the land in which they were deemed to 
have lived and died. To Rome these men 
were no fable; Niebuhr may disprove 
their dates and their doings, but to the 
Manlii and the Decii, to the Camilli and 
the Cincinnati, to the Lartii and the Fabii, 
these men were a truth, an ever living 
truth, breathing patriotism and stern 
virtue in every breath of the Roman at- 
mosphere, in every breath of the Roman 
tongue. Arthur again and his paladins, 
Orlando and his co-peers, have but a 
faint and feeble light in history; but in 
the pages of chivalric romance they stand 
out as vivid realities, teaching bright les- 
sons, inculcating brilliant virtues, re- 
forming a barbarous age, and stamping 
on many a noble heart an impress ‘of 
truth which, but for them, would never 
have been set there. Truth then comes 
out to us, from the regions of fable, in a 
different guise from that in which history 
presents it, but still truth as valid, and 
often as important. Milton, speaking in 
his History of the battles of our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors during the Heptarchy, 
says that the memory of them is of no 
more value than if they had been combats 
of kites and crows. Would he have said 
as much of the glorious Romance of 
Arthur? Which contains more absolute 
truth,—the history of Cunobelinus, or 
the play of Cymbeline? In all these 
comparisons we are not depreciating his- 
tory, which is invaluable, but vindicating 
for another form of the same illimitable 
truth its own proper niche in the temple 
of worthy knowledge.’’ 
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We are sorry to see here and there 
scattered through these volumes errors, 
trifling in themselves, but which seem to 
show that the author is not very well ac- 

uainted with many of his authorities. 
We were not aware that the venerable 
Bede studied astrology. (See vol. ii. 
p- 276.) On one occasion (vol. i. p. 276) 
George Ellis is confounded with Sir Henry 
Ellis. In the ‘ list of authorities,’’ Le- 
grand’s Fabliaux is turned into ‘* Les 
Grands Fableaux.’”’ We would recom- 
mend that in another edition this list of 
authorities be omitted altogether, for some 
of the brief criticisms on the books quoted 
are absolutely funny. Thus, Sir Walter 
Scott’s Sir Tristram is said to be ‘‘ curious 
and interesting — one reading is suffi- 
cient; Hermes Trismegistus is judged 
to be ‘* very curious ;” the judgment on 
Dr. Dee’s Account of Certain Spirits is 
‘very singular, edited by Casaubon ;’’ 
Apollonius Rhodius is “ curious,’’ and 
Hyginus is ‘ not worth reading ;’’ and 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales are “ very 
useful and important.’’ Such criticisms 
as these, when applied to well-known 
works, are at the least trivial and futile, 
although we confess that they interfere in 
no way with the interest of the book itself. 


Hesperos; or, Travels in the West. 
By Mrs. Houston. 2 vols. 8v0.—These 
pleasant, lively volumes bring before us, 
in one of their early chapters or letters, a 
feeling of our American brethren which 
has recently developed itself in a very sig- 
nificant way ; a peculiar partiality, namely, 
and regard, for all relics of their pilgrim 
forefathers, to which we may add, an 
anxiety to investigate their history anterior 
to their departure from England. Mrs. 
Houston’s first visit was paid to a de- 
scendant of one of the celebrated band of 
one hundred and one who went over in 
the Mayflower. 

“There in the irregularly built, and 
consequently picturesque abode, which we 
were approaching, had the stern Puritan 
sojourned with his family ; and within the 
house were still to be seen some of the 
identical furniture which he had brought 
in the days of religious persecution from 
his native land. Among these interesting 
relics were his clock and his bible.’’ (i. 42.) 

We should like to have been irformed 
the name of this worthy. Mrs. Houston 
describes what was his residence as now 
a curious structure, “ a mixture of castle, 
farm-house, wigwam, and Swiss cottage,” 
with a porch in the centre, and over it the 
before mentioned clock (which, without 
offence to brother Jonathan, we a little 
doubt), and within, old family pictures 
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and heir-looms ‘‘ without price to them 
for their antiquity and traditional interest.” 

Mrs. Houston does not like the quiet, 
staid manners of these descendants of our 
expatriated brethren. They are not in 
her estimation a lively people ; but the ac- 
count she gives of their condition,—their 
universal education, the absence of poverty 
amongst them, and the ladylikeness and 
admirable morality universul amongst the 
female operatives in their manufactories, 
—is certainly very attractive and even 
marvellous to persons appealed to by beg- 
gars and taxed to support paupers and 
criminals as we are. 

Mrs. Houston made the grand tour, 
visiting most of the old cities, Niagara, 
and several of the wonderful new towns 
which have sprung up within the last few 
yeats; amongst them Cincinnati. She 
tells us that the Bazaar erected by Mrs. 
Trollope in that place, and the failure of 
which was the cause, ‘‘ according to the 
Americans, of a great deal of the bitter- 
ness of its clever but certainly misguided 
foundress, is a sort of Moorish building of 
a very fanciful and gingerbread descrip- 
tion.’’ It passes by the name of Trol- 
lope’s Folly, and, standing in a con- 
spicuous part of the town, is ‘‘ pointed out 
with a little triumph as one of the lions 
(for its absurdity) of the place.” Mrs. 
Houston thinks that Mrs. Trollope’s Do- 
mestic Manners has produced a very 
beneficial effect upon the Americans ; 
“they date their advance in refinement 
from its appearance.’’ Our author testi- 
fies to a great improvement in their man- 
ners and habits of life ‘‘ since those days.’’ 

From Cincinnati our author steamed 
down the Ohio and Mississipi to New 
Orleans (a longer voyage than froni Liver- 
pool to Boston) where she wintered. 
From New Orleans she writes a great deal 
about negroes and slavery. Her own ob- 
servations on the subject are not of any 
great importance or novelty, although 
smart and clever (we mean in the English 
not the American sense of those words), 
like all the rest of her book, but there is 
a paper printed in the Appendix to her 
second volume which is of great value, 
and which every one will thank us for 
pointing out. It is a Letter of a Mr. 
John M‘Donogh, an extensive builder and 
brickmaker at New Orleans, and a large 
slave-holder, ‘‘ On African Colonization.” 
A more touching narrative has seldom 
been penned, nor one more convincing in 
refererice to several disputed points respect- 
ing slavery. Whoever doubts whether 
the American slaves desire their liberty 
even under the best of masters, and are 
capable of long and well-sustained efforts 
to purchase it—efforts which none but 
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persons of a certain degree of intelligence 
and moral standing could make—will do 
well to study this most interesting paper. 
Mrs. Houston’s book contains one of 
the best external pictures (atid few tra- 
vellers can tell us more) of American 
men atid things which we have seen; 
the fairest and most liberal. Like her 
French Traveller, she is occasionally mis- 
led into chronicling very seriously old 
jokes and traditionary untruths applied 
from generation to generation to the dis- 
paragement first of one people and then 
of another, but her own mind seems sin- 
gularly candid and honest-meaning. 


Description of a Roman Building and 
other Remains lately discovered at Caer- 
leon. By John Edward Lee. large 8vo. 
—This work is an Appendix to the ‘‘ De- 
lineations of Roman Antiquities found at 
Caerleon (Isca Silurum) and the neigh- 
bourhood,”’ by the same author, reviewed 
in our Magazine for November 1845. To 
the inscriptions mentioned in that work, 
and in our review, Mr. Lee is now able to 
add a sepulchral dedication from a stone 
discovered a short time since at Pil Bach 
near Caerleon, which is as follows : “D.M. 
Tadia Vallaunius (sic) vixit annos sexa- 
ginta quinque et Tadius Exupertus filius 
vixit annos triginta septem defuntus (sic) 
expeditione Germanica Tadia Exuperata 
filia matri et fratri piisma secus tumulum 
patris posuit.” That is, to the effect that 
Tadia Exuperata erected the monument 
by the side of the tomb of her father to 
the memory of her mother, Tadia Vallau- 
nia, sixty-five years of age, and of Tadius 
Exupertus, her brother, aged thirty-seven 
years, who died in the German expedition. 
Mr. Lee remarks, ‘* Two different interpre- 
tations may be given of the words ‘ de- 
functus expeditione Germanica ;’ the first 
would render them ‘served or performed 
his part in the German expedition,’ the 
other would translate them ‘died in the 
German expedition.’ Though there are 
objections to the last interpretation, yet 
on the whole it seems the more probable; 
in this case the tomb would merely be a 
cenotaph to his manes.’’ It seems to us 
that the word “ defunctus,’’ here meats 
simply ‘‘ dead,’’ a rendering justified by 
many other inscriptions. It is not pos- 
sible to determine to which German ex- 
pedition this inscription refers, in the 
absence of any evidence to show the with- 
drawal of the second legion, or of any 
soldiers from Britain, at the period to 
which the form of the letters and general 
character of the monument would lead us 


to assign it, namely, to about the time of 
Alexander Severus, or possibly half 4 
century later, 
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A fragment of another inscription refers 
to some building which had gone to decay, 
and had been restored by Severus and 
Geta; the letters are well cut, and have 
been coloured with minium or red paint. 
* Primus tessera ” may surely be read in the 
sense of the first word being the name of 
the “ tesserarius,”’ or passer of the watch- 
word, rather than an adjective. 

The description given of Caerleon by 
Giraldus Cambrensis has usually been 
supposed to be too highly coloured. “Why 
so?” is the question every one will ask 
who has read the monumental inscriptions 
still preserved, or seen the remains of 
buildings even yet extant. In the book 
before us, for instance, we have the pedi- 
ment of a temple with a Medusa’s head, 
similar to that at Bath published by Ly- 
sons ; inscriptions alluding to public edi- 
fices; and within and without the town 
wall the remains of buildings are even 
yet most abundant, while many years 
since some parts of the town were found 
to be so full of Roman foundations that 
the labour of digging them was more than 
repaid by the value of the materials for 
building purposes. 

The building recently excavated is situ- 
ated in the grounds of Mr. Jenkins, just 
without the town wall, and near the castle 
mound. It is very extensive, and presents 
in the arrangements of the rooms many 
_ peculiarities which are well described and 

illustrated. The remains of columns, a 
bath, painted walls, and an apartment the 
walls of which had been covered with thin 
slabs of sculptured stone, present several 
points of interest in relation to the Ro- 
mano-British domestic architecture. The 
villa had at some period during the Roman 
occupation undergone considerable repa- 
ration, and in one part of the building, 
where a wall had been reconstructed or 
added, an altar was found worked up in 
the materials. 

In eighteen plates of etchings are com- 
prised a variety of miscellaneous objects, 
such as antefix and cornice tiles, pottery, 
fibule and other personal ornaments, and 
some curious ivory carvings representing 
a mask, and a group of a female placing a 
basket of fruit upon the head of a cupid. 

Mr. Lee’s book has an additional claim 
on the attention and support of the anti- 
quary. He has generously announced his 
intention to apply the profits towards the 
funds for fitting up a museum at Caerleon 
for the exclusive purpose of preserving 
the local antiquities, so that purchasers 
will have the twofold satisfaction of se- 
curing a cheap volume of etchings, and 
of contributing towards saving from dis- 

rsion and loss some of the most valuable 
en antiquities in the kingdom. 
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Antonina ; or, the Fall of Rome. A 
romance of the Fifth Century. By W. 
Wilkie Collins. 3 vols. 8v0.—It is our in- 
tention shortly to offer some general re- 
marks on the rather numerous historical 
romances which have been published 
within the last two or three months; but 
the one whose title we here give, which 
has come to us the last, is so remarkable 
a production that we will not wait for our 
proposed article on such romances in 
general before we recommend it to our 
readers. The first work of a new aspirant 
after fame in this class of literature, it is 
one sufficient in itself to entitle its author 
to a place in the foremost rank. 

Mr. Collins has chosen for his theme a 
period of history with which people in 
general are but slightly acquainted, but 
which from the mystery in which most of 
its transactions are wrapped, and from 
their wild, fitful character, furnishes a rich 
mine of romantic materials. The mightiest 
empire that the world had ever seen, sunk 
into the feebleness and imbecility of old age; 
a people who had once excited astonishment 
by their masculine character, degenerated 
into the last stage of effeminacy; new 
people and young nations rising up around 
in the first rough, unfashioned grandeur of 
that strength which was soon to change 
the face of Europe,—all these afford in an 
extraordinary degree the bold scenes and 
contrasts necessary to give interest and 
character to such a work. Even the difficulty 
which appeared most formidable, that of ma- 
king the modern reader interested in scenes 
and manners so far removed from those 
which he is accustomed to contemplate, 
has been encountered and overcome with 
skill ; and yet Mr. Collins’s ‘‘ Antonina ’’ 
presents no slight, superficial sketch of the 
history of the time, but shows a profound 
study of the history of Rome’s latter days, 
and even presents us sometimes with deep 
philosophic views. It is, in fact, history as 
well as romance ; to readers who seek the 
former, it offers a clear and distinct pic- 
ture, such as perhaps they would find with 
difficulty elsewhere, of the causes of the 
final ruin of the Roman empire, and of 
the state of society which produced and ac- 
companied it ; while to the other it is a 
beautiful and touching story, full of inci- 
dent and feeling. To realise this, is the 
chief and highest aim of historical romance. 

Mr. Collins has given us a picture of 
Rome and its people at the beginning of 
the fifth century ; the Gothic invaders are 
introduced less prominently, but are per- 
haps painted with less truth; they are 
mere instruments to move and give a shade 
to the plot. It is Rome which is espe- 
cially described, with its feeble court, its 
degenerate worship, and its demoralised 
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populace. A Gothic woman, escaped from 
the massacre of Aquileia, with the loss of 
her children and husband ; her vengeful 
hatred of the Roman people, which falls 
« chiefly on an innocent maiden; and her 
own dreadful fate in the pursuit of her re- 
venge—run through the story as a se- 
condary plot ; but its other incidents be- 
long to the city and the court. The latter 
(held at this time in the strong fortress of 
Ravenna), its emperor the chicken-feeder 
Honorius, its frivolous courtiers, and its 
women, are vividly portrayed. It is 
in such descriptions that Mr. Collins 
excels. Vetranio, the beau-ideal of the 
Roman senator of his time, whose most 
important occupations are inventing sauces 
and feeding cats, while under the vain 
frivolity of his outward character lurks 
much of the ancient grandeur and man- 
liness of the Roman mind, is an able per- 
sonification of the evil genius of the de- 
clining empire. The banquet of famine, 
where this singular child of expiring Rome, 
mingling the heroism of the old time in a 
strange manner with the selfish voluptuous- 
ness of the present, invites his bosom com- 
panions to a last feast, in which, amid the 
fearful privations to which the besieged 
citizens are reduced, they design to drown 
their feelings in one last unbounded act of 
sensual indulgence, and then burn them- 
selves, and the palace, and its treasures, as 
the grand funeral pile, is one of the most 
powerfully-written chapters we have ever 
read. The corrupted state of the church, 
its last struggles with the expiring and no 
less degenerated paganism of the oldworld, 
and the small yet powerful voice of re- 
formation that had already begun to make 
itself heard, are no less strikingly pictured 
in the earnest and stern reformer Nume- 
rian, and in the concealed worshipper of 
the old gods, Ulpius; the latter betraying 
the daughter of his master into the hands 
of the seducer, for no other motive than 
his hatred to Christianity ; and the former 
tearing assunder the tenderest ties of na- 
tural affection in his relentless hatred of 
vice. 

These are some of the bolder characters 
in the romance of ‘‘ Antonina.’’ As we 
shall have reason to speak of it again, 
we will only at present give it a recom- 
mendation as one of the most remark- 
able publications of the present season. 
Although scarcely any of its characters are 
historical personages, it possesses some of 
the most valuable characteristics of history, 
from the very circumstance that it is more 
easy to create a personage who embodies 
the whole character of his age than to 
find one; as a romance it is full of 
attractions of no ordinary character. 


Gent. Mac. Vor. XXXIII. 
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The History of St. Cuthbert; or an 
Account of his Life, Decease, and Mira- 
cles; of the Wanderings with his Body 
at intervals during CX XIV. years ; of the 
state of his body from his decease until 
A.D. 1542; and of the various Monu- 
ments erected to his memory. By the 
Very Rev. Monsignor C. Eyre, Cham- 
berlain of Honour to his Holiness Pope 
Pius LX., incumbent of St. Mary’s Church, 
Newcastle, &c. Royal 8vo.—Cuthbert 
was one of the best esteemed of English 
saints. Not only was he the especial 
patron of the Northern counties and the 
Bishopric of Durham, but his fame ex- 
tended through the length and breadth of 
the land. Even in the distant county of 
Cornwall, there is a parish (Cubert) 
which still bears his name, and the 
county of Kirkcudbright in Scotland de- 
rives its designation from one of his early 
churches. His life and his memorials 
form a subject which, pursued into all its 
ramifications, might fill many volumes. 
This is a discovery which has been made 
by ‘‘ Monsignor Eyre’’ during the pro- 
gress of the work before us, which has 
evidently grown upon his hands beyond 
his original intention. Itis a goodly tome 
in external appearance and manufacture ; 
and its literary contents display some per- 
severance of research; but this is clearly 
adventitious, and did not enter into the 
author’s first design, for many of the best 
raaterials occur in the form of addenda. 
The very reverend author commenced as 
a legendary rhapsodist, and has ended as 
an historical antiquary. As he states in 
his preface, ‘‘ The work has but little 
claim to originality ; but is an attempt to 
give the biography and history of the 
Saint in the traditions left by the monas- 
tic historians, and, in as far as may be, in 
the very language of these old chroniclers.” 
This character is correct, so far as the 
earlier portions of the book are concerned. 
They form a pleasant sketch of the tra- 
ditional history of the saint, relieved by 
the quaint eulogies of the ancient biogra- 
phers, and by the poetical fancies of the 
bard of Marmion: but as an historical 
composition they can satisfy no other 
readers but those of the author’s own 
communion who give unquestioning cre- 
dence to all the marvels of the legends. 
In one page our admiration is willingly 
bestowed on the zeal of Cuthbert as a 
missionary preacher, who braved the in- 
clemency of northern skies and the perils 
of mountain-paths to carry the glad tidings 
of salvation to a benighted and barbarous 
population ; in the next we are expected 
to regard as equally meritorious the as- 
cetical observances of his latter years, 
when he shrunk from intercourse with his 
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fellow-men, when the mere presence of 
the tender sex was contamination, and 
when his greatest atchievement was to 
stand all night in the sea, with the water 
up to his neck. And so with respect to 
what may be termed his posthumous his- 
tory. The miraculous preservation of his 
body, and all the tales connected there- 
with, become, as of course, the veritable 
materials of Mr. Eyre’s narrative. The 
curious and interesting discoveries made 
in the church of Durham in 1827, when 
the vault beneath the feretory of the saint 
was examined, and which were fully illus- 
trated in the satisfactory work of the 
Rey. James Raine (4to.) are accepted 
only so far as they do not militate against 
** Catholic tradition,’? and we are told 
that the time is still to come when ‘‘ the 
secret,’’ which for three centuries has been 
deposited in the breasts of three faithful 
witnesses, shall be disclosed,—when Eng- 
land shall again become Catholic, and the 
cathedral shall again revert to Catholic 
hands. Then “the honoured relics of 
the Apostle of Northumbria, the British 
Thaumaturgus, will be brought from their 
hiding-place, and again raised with honour 
and pomp in their original shrine, before 
which the devout believer in the commu- 
nion of saints will not be ashamed to 
kneel.’’ So far, then, the book is a legend 
in modern guise, with reflections and as- 
prratians worthy of its topic. The last 

undred pages are acompilation of greater 
historical value. They consist of notices 
of the different monuments of the Saint,— 
first of the abbey church of Durham, the 
priory of Lindisfarne, and the abbey of 
Melrose ; next, of other churches dedi- 
cated to bis honour in Scotland, and in all 
parts of England; his sculptured and pic- 
tured memorials ; the poems in his praise; 
his books, and his personal relics either 
now or formerly in existence. These are 
matters of fact, the collection of which is 
useful, for various historical purposes, and 
Mr. Eyre treats them with historical dis- 
crimination, which is more than he can 
venture to do with the legendary narra- 
tives. When once embarked on the voyage 
of research, Mr. Eyre pursues it in a true 
antiquarian spirit, and we have only to 
regret that so many of his materials should 
have accrued after the greater part of his 
book was printed. This defect is only 
partially remedied by a good index. The 
contents of the work are further illus- 
trated by several maps and plans, one of 
which we cannot omit to particularise. 
It is the cathedral church of Durham, 
with all its altars, tombs, and other appur- 
tenances of the ancient worship, as they 
existed before the suppression of the mo- 
nastery, drawn and gathered from that 
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minute and graphic description, ‘‘ The 
ancient Monuments in the Monasticall 
Church of Durham,’’ which was written 
in the year 1593 by one who remembered 


the days of old, and of which a new edition , 


was printed by the Surtees Society in 1842. 
For this very interesting contribution Mr. 
Eyre is indebted to the pencil of Mr. G. 
Goldie, architect. 





Rudimentary Dictionary of Terms used - 


in Civil and Naval Architecture, Builg- 
ing, Ecclesiastical and Early Art, Civil 
and Mechanical Engineering, Fine Arts, 
Mining, and Surveying. By John Weale. 
12mo.. Parts I. and IT—A compilation 
useful for its portable form, and from its 
containing some of the latest information 
in Engineering matters. There is, how- 
ever, a want of judgment in the arrange- 
ment of the contents; as, for example, one 
of the best articles, one indeed which 
should rather have been distributed into a 
variety of heads, occurs under the word 
Caution—*‘‘ Cautions in Architectural Con- 
struction ;’’ aud another on the Sewerage 
of Paris under the term Fosses d’ Aisance. 
The rules of Mathematical admeasure- 
ment are placed under Elementary instruc- 
tion; and those of the gravity and strength 
of materials under Dafa ; a fanciful distri- 
bution of ancient temples under Five 
species ; and a description of thermometers 
under Maximum and Minimum. Such 
arrangements as these are calculated to 
neutralise all the advantages of the alpha- 
betical plan. We must further add that 
the merit of the information proffered is 
confined to practical science ; in matters 
of art it is very insufficient, and in an- 
tiquities worst of all. Archeology itself is 
strangely defined as ‘‘ the study of ancient 
art, but more particularly that of the 
middle ages.’’ The terms of Heraldry 
are professedly included, and the result is, 
though we find no explanation either of 
Canton, Chief, or Chevron, we are pre- 
sented with such as the following— 

“ Arrondée, in heraldry, the carved 
cross, the arms which terminate in the 
escutcheon.’’ 

“ Azure, in heraldry, the blue colour, 
in the shields of all persons under the 
rank of baron.’’ 

‘* Birds, in heraldry, are emblems of 
expedition, liberty, &c.’’ But, on looking 
for Martlets, we do not find the word. 
Even in architecture, the explanations do 
not always seem the best that might have 
been given, as, for instance, in letter B.— 

** Boudoir, a small retiring-room.”’ 

‘¢ Boziga, anciently a house or dwell- 
ing.” 

“ Burton, a manor; a manor-house.”’ 

This last must be merely a mistake for 
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Barton; Other words we find in two 
places, without either cross-reference or 
any intimation which orthography is pre- 
ferable, as Cantaliver and Cantilever, 
Carol and Carrel ; and whilst the obsolete 
atid perhaps apocryphal terms of ancient 
authors are given (like Boziga above), 
those in ordinary use are sometimes defi- 
ciéiit, as Area, Cottage, Deal, and Hearth, 

orace says, ‘‘ Tractant fabrilia fabri:’’ 
it is an excellent rule, but we did not ex- 
pect to find the explanation here given us 
by Mr. Weale ;—‘‘ Fabrilia, according to 
Horace; mechanics’ tools.’’ If he will 
consult Horace again he may learn that 
there is Something more than tools re- 
quired for good workmanship. The de- 
sign of this manual is excellent, but it 
must receive a thorough revision before 
it can become a standard elementary work. 





An historical and descriptive account of 
Cumnor Place, Berks, with biographical 
notices of the Lady Amy Dudley and of 
Anthony Forster, Esq. sometime M.P. for 
Abingdon, followed by some remarks on the 
statements in Sir Walter Scott’s Kenil- 
worth ; and a brief history of the parish of 
Cumnor andits antiquities. By Alfred Dur- 
ling Bartlett, of Abingdon. 8v0.— Besides 
being guilty ofa great injustice toour readers 
and the public, we should be doing a mis- 
taken kindness to the compiler of this 
volume, if we were not to state very plainly, 
that in venturing into the field as an his- 
torian and topographer, he has quite mis- 
taken his vocation. The only commend- 
able thing we have been able to discover 
in his work is the fact that he is a reader 
of our Magazine. But he has a good deal 
yet to learn from it. When he next builds 
all the important part of a book on what 
he finds in our pages, we hope he will con- 
sider whether it is quite in accordance 
with the fair dealing which we inculcate, 
to conveal the fact that the labour and re- 
search are not his own. We gather from 
a statement in his dedication, that he 
has friends who know more about these 
matters than himself. They have newly 
transcribed for him, with many blunders, 
several of the papers relating to poor Amy 
Robsart, of the existence of which he was 
apprised by their publication, either in 
whole or in part, in J. G. N.’s biography 
of her in our Magazine for December, 
1845. These, with the letters from the 
Pepysian Library, lately published by Mr. 
Craik and Lord Braybrooke, and com- 
mented upon in our Magazine for last 
month, p. 255, constitute all our author’s 
information upon the chief subject of his 
volume, with the exception of a herald’s ac- 
count of Lady Amy’s funeral derived from 
an Ashmole MS, which is thus referred to, 
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“ MSS. Dugdale, T, 2. fol. 77.’’ At pre- 
sent we do not recollect to have seen this 
aper before, but it is evidently printéd too 
incorrectly in the volume before us to be 
at all relied upon. If atiy of our Oxford 
correspondents will send us an accurate 
copy of it we shall esteem it a favour. 
The incompetency of the writer for 
investigations of this kind appears equally 
in what is omitted, and in what is stated. 
His remarks are for the most part con- 
fused and inconclusive, and his ‘facts ’’ 
betray a state of things which will not 
bear commenting upon. For example, he 
wished to prove that the family of Tony 
Forster came from Shropshire, where one 
of them was keeper of the Aaia within the 
forest of Wreken. He gives a definition 
of haia derived from what he says ‘ the 
Commissioners of Public Records’’ state 
in their ‘ Desertations in Domesday ”’ 
(meaning of course Ellis’s Introduction 
to Domesday published by the Commis- 
sioners on the Public Records), and then 
he prints at full the brief imperfect notes 
of the contents of various inquisitions post 
mortem derived from what he calls “ the 
Calendarium Inquisitiones post mor- 
tem.’? He seems to have no idea that 
the originals were accessible, but has 
printed more than three pages of the mi- 
serable notes from the calendar in the 
text of his book, with a hodge-podge 
translation. The absurdity of this will 
only be apparent to those who know a 
little about the matter. To them it will 
mark a depth of unacquaintance with 
these things which ought to deter a man 
from putting pen to paper as an author. 
Nor does this gentleman seem much bet- 
ter acquainted with modern literature. 
The historian of his own county figures 
in two parts of his book as ‘* Lyson,’’ 
‘* Rowe More’’ is several times alluded 
to, and also the “ Textus Rossensis,’’ and 
Mickle is lifted up into ‘ the author of 
the Lusiad of Camoens, the Concubine, 
and other poems.’’ Our author’s ** Brief 
History of Cumnor,’’ is deduced from 
** Aben, the son of a British consul,’’ 
who escaped the general massacre by 
Hengist in 460. Having such a lapse of 
time before him, there is no wonder that 
he had not room for notices of a tithe of 
the things which make Cumnor memor- 
able, for example, Blackstone’s epitaph to 
Dr. Buckler. Diffuse enough in some 
places, in others compression is evidently 
the rule. For that reason, probably, the 
‘*Ttem,’’ which occurs so frequently at 
the commencement of the clauses of Tony 
Foster’s will, but which was written with 
the customary contraction, ‘‘ Ité,’’ ‘ Ité,’’ 
is printed half a dozen times “ Ite,’’ 
‘** Tte,’’ without any mark of contraction, 
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or any idea apparently that it was a con- 
tracted word. 

Mr. Bartlett may have many respectable 
qualities, but his book is precisely that kind 
of flimsy, superficial compilation which it 
is the disagreeable but bounden duty of 
all persons who are alive to the credit of 
literature tocondemn. Historical investi- 
gation is nationally important, and accu- 
rate topography is invaluable; but in order 
to be either they must be treated by per- 
sons of a certain amount of erudition and 
some acquaintance with the proper sources 
of information. 





Holbein’s Dance of Death, with an His- 
torical and Literary Introduction. (J. 
Russell Smith.) Square 8vo.—There is, 
we believe, no other series of designs 
which has, like the Dance of Death of 
Holbein, retained its hold on the admira- 
tion of three ceaturies, and passed during 
that period through a constant succession 
of new editions. The works of our great 
moral painter Hogarth may perhaps be 
destined for as long a career of popularity ; 
but the Dance of Death, so admirable for 
its inventive skill, and so amusing from 
its diversity, is not likely to retire from 
the field, and will still be able to boast its 
precedence of two hundred years. In this, 
as in others of his works, the fame of Hol- 
bein will continue to retain the immor- 
tality predicted by his contemporary Bor- 
bonius : 


Dum mortis Hansus pictor imaginem ex- 
primit, 

Tanta arte mortem retulit, ut Mors vivere 

Videatur ipsa: et ipse se immortalibus 

Parem diis fecerit, operis hujus gloria. 


Whatever doubts have been entertained, 
and to which Mr. Douce was inclined to 
yield, on the reality of the authorship of 
this work, seem to have originated in great 
measure from the mystery in which it was 
deemed politic to involve its original 
publication, on account of its satirical 
reflections on the religious hierarchy of 
the times; but in fact no other artist has 
been found whose name can claim to be 
placed in competition with that of Holbein 
in this matter. The present series of 
copies has been executed on stone by 
Joseph Schlotthauer, Professor in the 
Academy of Fine Arts at Munich, and 
was first published in that city in 1832, 
accompanied by the critical remarks of 
Professor H. F. Massman. We can bear 
approving testimony to the spirit and 
fidelity of the pencil of Herr Schlotthauer, 
and where there is any blur or defect it 
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must be attributed to the imperfections of 
the lithographic mode of printing. The 
accompanying Introduction, though anony- 
mous, is worthy of attention for the in- 
formation it contains and its judicious 
criticism. Except in the bibliographical 
part of the subject, it is fuller than the 
essay by Mr. Douce, and it also contains 
the substance of an able essay since pub- 
lished by Mons. Hippolyte Fortoul at 
Paris. To this the editor has added various 
illustrations derived from information that 
has arisen in this country,—such as the 
picture of Les trois Morts et les trois 
Vifs found in 1846 in Battle church, and 
some poems published in the works of the 
Percy Society; and his frontispiece is a 
handsome bedstead of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, adorned with carvings of the Dance 
of Death, drawn and engraved from the 
original at Aix la Chapelle by Mr. F. W. 
Fairholt, F.S.A. He has omitted, how- 
ever, to refer to the painting in Newark 
church of Death and the Gallant engraved 
in our Magazine for July 1846, and to the 
two similar subjects in Sparham church, 
Norfolk, engraved in the next number. 

In p. 39 he bas pointed out that Mr. 
Douce was quite mistaken in asserting 
that not a single instance could be pro- 
duced of carvings of the Dance of Death 
in the choirs of churches, as a series exists 
in the misereres of St. Michael at Coventry. 
It might have been added that these are 
engraved in Carter’s Ancient Sculpture 
and Painting, vol. i. 





The Illustrated Year-Look of Wonders, 
Events, and Discoveries, 8vo.—A very 
amusing and pleasant volume. It con- 
tains twelve well-written articles upon 
subjects of popular interest and import- 
ance. That upon Ragged Schools is worth 
the cost of the whole volume. California, 
Sir John Franklin, Layard, the French 
Expedition to Rome, Emigration, the Bri- 
tannia Bridge, Constantinople, A Coal 
Mine on Fire, the Conquest of the Punjaub, 
and the Queen’s Visit to Ireland, are the 
subjects of the others. 





Life and Death in Ireland, as witnessed 
in 1849. Ly Spencer T. Hall. 12mo.— 
Mr. Hall tells his tale like a kind, warm- 
hearted man ; but he writes sad nonsense 
about King Alfred; and his remedy for 
the miseries of Ireland is inapplicable to 
our age, impossible with reference to the 
constitutional authority of the sovereign, 
and unsuited to the social condition of the 


unhappy country which he ardently de- 
sires to benefit. 








a 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

Feb. 27. The annual meeting was held, 
Mr. Warburton presiding. 

The Report stated that the number of 
students in the faculty of medicine was 
284; faculty of arts 281; and in the 
junior schools 285; making a total of 850. 
Compared with the previous year, the 
number in the faculty of medicine was 
less by 31, in the faculty of arts more by 
29, and in the junior school less by 25. 
The expenses of the college amounted to 
11,142/. 8s. 4d. of which 7,076/. was for 
building, and 3,401/. 6s 6d. for ordinary 
expenses. The number of University col- 
lege students who took degrees at the 
London University were as follow :— 
LL.D. 1, M.D. 5, B.L. 2, B.M. 5, B.A. 
27; making a total of 45 from 84 persons 
and 18 colleges. The prizes conferred by 
the Senate were, for the degree of M.A. 
the gold medal of 20/. to Mr. B. Lewis 
for classics; and a like medal to Mr. 
Hutton, for logic and general acquire- 
ments. The University college law scho- 
larship to Mr. H. Mathews, for the degree 
of B.M.; and a gold medal, and a first 
place in honours, to Mr. Slatham. For 
the B.A. degree, the University scholar- 
ship in mathematics to Mr. Routh; and 
the scholarship in classics to Mr. A Mills. 
The Report further stated that by the sup- 
plementary charter granted to them last 
year, the powers of the University in 
granting degrees had been considerably 
extended. 


ST. WILFRID’S COLLEGE, CHEADLE. 

The renegade ‘“‘ priests ’’ of the church 
of England have formed an institution to 
serve the educational purposes of the uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, ‘‘ at 
their Country House of St. Wilfrid’s,’’ 
near Cheadle, Staffordshire. The tutors 
style themselves the Fathers of the Ora- 
tory of St. Philip Neri. The Rector is 
the Rev. Father Coffin, late student of 
Christ Church ; the Prefect of Studies— 
the Rev. Father Darnell, late Fellow of 
New College ; Professor of Classics—J. 
Simpson, esq. late scholar of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Courses of lectures are 
to be given, when necessary, by the very 
Rev. Father Newman, late fellow of Oriel ; 
the Rev. Father Faber, late fellow of Uni- 
versity; the Rev. Father Penny, late 
student of Christ Church; the Rev. 
Father St. John, late student of Christ 
Church ; the Rev. Father Dalgairns, late 
scholar of Exeter; and the Rev. Father 


Knox, late scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 

At a Court of Common Council on the 
14th March, Mr. Deputy Hale brought 
up the report for sealing a deed of trust, 
respecting the endowment of a fourth 
scholarship, of the value of 50/. per 
annum, by H. B. H. Beaufoy, esq. F.R.S. 
A report from the Library Committee also 
stated that they had been favoured, through 
the medium of Mr. Hobler, with a present 
from the same gentleman, of a beautiful 
cabinet of London traders’ and tavern 
tokens, which would prove a very valua- 
ble numismatic record of the currency of 
the city of London which preceded the 
copper coinage of Charles II. It was re- 
solved that application be made to Mr. 
Beaufoy to allow his bust to be taken in 
marble for the purpose of being fixed in 
the Council Chamber. 


OWENS’ COLLEGE AT MANCHESTER. 

The trustees appointed under the will 
of the late Mr. John Owens, of Manches- 
ter, who left 100,000/. for the purpose of 
founding a college for general education 
in that city, have issued their first report. 
It contains the details of the principles 
and plan on which it is proposed to es- 
tablish and carry out the new college. 
The bequest is to be entirely devoted to 
the work of teaching ; so that it remains 
for the people of Manchester to provide a 
suitable building for carrying on the work 
of education. The trustees recommend 
that the course of instruction shall include 
Greek and Latin, mathematics, natural 
philosophy, moral and mental philosophy, 
logic, political economy, chemistry, natural 
history, including botany, zoology, and 
geology,—and other branches of know- 
ledge, specially adapted to a commercial 
education. It is proposed to appoint at 
once six professors whose salaries will 
amount to 1,700/. with an additional 2007. 
per annum to one of them who is to 
undertake the duties of principal. Some 
difficulty seems to have arisen with regard 
to the nature and extent of religious 
teaching in the institution,—and this 
question is likely to be warmly discussed. 
Mr. Owens does not seem to have con- 
templated the introduction of religious 
teaching at all. The college will be con- 
nected with the London University.— 
Atheneum, 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Feb. 28. J. Payne Collier, esq. V.P: 

Octavius Morgaii, esq. M.P. exhibited 
a brass caiidlestick, elaborately wrought 
and damasked with silver, of the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century, and apparently of 
Venetian or Moorish workmanship. 

The Rev. H. J. Legge exhibited an 
English watch of the seventeenth century. 

, Y. Akerman, esq. Secretary, commu- 
hicated some remarks on the epithet Baal, 
Octasioned by Major Rawlinson’s paper on 
the Assyrian and Babylonian gods. Mr. 
Akerman contends that the title ‘‘ Bel’ or 
‘+ Baal,’’ was an epithet only; and not the 
name of a particular divinity. Mr: Aker- 
mah cited many proofs that ‘‘ Baal ” signi- 
fied chief or supreme protector : and that in 
fact the tutelar divinity of a city would, if of 
the male sex, be always thiis designated by 
the people of easterii countries. He referred 
to the well-known Melita inscription, on 
which Melkart, the Phoenician Hercules, 
is styled ‘‘ The Baal of Tyr; ’’ and quoted 
Josephus, who tells us that Jezebel built a 
temple to the god of the Tyriahs whom 
they call Belus. A passage in Hosea 
Shows that the Jews were in the habit of 
addressing the true God as their Baal. 
This epithet was perfectly well compre- 
hénded and illustrated by Milton; who, 
when speaking of the divinities of the 
Assyrians and other nations, says, they 


had general names of Baalim and 
Ashteroth, 
Those male, these feminine. 


A portion was read of a continuation 
of Mr. Morgan’s History of Clock and 
Watch making, printed in the last volume 


of the Archeologia. This was accompa- 
nied by the exhibition of a collection of 
early clocks and watches. 

March7. Lord Viscount Mahon, Pres. 

William Frederick Laxton, esq. Civil 
Engineer, of Fludyer street, was elected 
a Fellow of the Society. 
- Lord Londesborough exhibited various 
Anglo-Saxon antiquities, found in a bar- 
row on Barham Downs, near Canterbury, 
opened by him and Mr. Wright at the 
commencement of the present week. Mr. 
Wright communicated a short paper de- 
scriptive of these articles, which consisted 
of a necklace of twenty-four beads of vari- 
ous sizes, in amethystine quartz, glass, 
and baked earth, a pair of shears or 
scissors, two small knives, an instrument 
apparently used for ladies’ work (for it 
was evidently the burial-place of a female), 
and several other articles in such a state 
of corrosion that it is difficult to guess at 


their original purposes. The latger bead> 
which was of gliss, had been brokeii, and 
for some reason which had given it an 
especial value in the eyes of the po&Sessor 
had been mended with a delicate hoop of 
bronze. 

J. Y. Akerman, esq. Sec. communicated 
some remarks on the probable peridd of 
the settlement of the Saxons in England. 
He doubts whether a permanent footing 
in this island was made by any of the 
Teutonic tribes so early as the days of M. 
Aurelius, The Tungrian and Batavian 
cohorts mentioned by Tacitus, and va- 
rious Teutonic names, occurring in sepul- 
chral inscriptions, must be regarded as 
those of sojourners only, not as settlers. 
Differing from Mr. Kemble, who has ex- 
pressed an opinion that the colonization 
of Britain by the Teutonic tribes took 
place just after the Marcomannic war, Mr. 
Akermah would refer that event to the 
latter half of the third century, when 
Carausius assumed the purple in Britain. 
To the successful result of his memorable 
rebellion, and the consequent settlement of 
his allies on the southern coast, Mr. Aker- 
man would attribute the origin of the office 
of Count of the Saxon Shore, rather than 
unite in the more usual opinion that such 
officer was instituted to defend that coast 
from the predatory attacks of the Saxons. 
Mr. Akerman concluded with remarks 
on the utility of the study of the anti- 
quities discovered among the grouped 
tumuli of several districts, some of which 
furnish evidence of the simplest mode of 
life, others of semi- Romanised habits; and 
others of Teutonic and Frankish art. 

Major Rawlinson exhibited the original 
impressions on paper of the celebrated in- 
scriptions of Darius Hystaspes, at Behistun, 
and gave an interesting account of the 
difficulties he had to overcome in obtain- 
ing them, especially the Babylonian in- 
scription, which was situated in what even 
the mountain hunters considered to be 
an inaccessible spot in the rock, but 
which was reached by the daring of a 
Tartar boy. This last was an achievement 
of the greatest importance for science, 
inasmuch as the Babylonian inscription 
alone furnished the key to the interpreta- 
tion of the language of the others, and it 
is now in a condition that threatens its 
fall and consequent destruction within 
probably not more than two or three years. 

March 14. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 

Colonel William Mure, of Caldwell, 
Ayrshiré; M.P. for the county of Renfrew, 
was elected a Fellow of the Society. 

William Henry Rolfe, esq. of Sandwich, 
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presented several drawings of the Roman 
ruins at Richborough, some of them exe- 
cuted by his maternal grandfather, Mr. 
Boys, the historian of Sandwich. 

John Adey Repton, esq. F.S.A. com- 
municated remarks, accompanied with 
drawings, on the cinerary urns found 
in barrows, with the object of distinguish- 
ing the forms of British or Roman manu- 
facture. 

George Steinman Steinman, esq. F.S.A. 
communicated descriptions of two paint- 
ings belonging to the fraternity of St. 
George at Bruges. They were exe- 
cuted by Jan Van Meunincxhouve in 1677, 
but perhaps from earlier paintings, as they 
commemorate events which took place in 
1656: one the ceremony of King Charles 
the Second placing the badge of the society 
on the neck of his brother the Duke of 
York, attended also by his younger brother 
the Duke of Gloucester; and the other 
the banquet which took place on the same 
occasion. 

The reading was then continued of Mr. 
Morgan’s paper on Clock and Watch 
making. 

March 21. Lord Visc. Mahon, Pres. 

Peter Cunningham, esq. and Augustus 
Guest, esq. LL.D. were elected Fellows 
of the Society. 

Beriah Botfield, esq. presented a por- 
trait on canvas which had been supposed 
to be that of Sir William Dugdale. It is 
a duplicate of a picture in the College of 
Arms, which was engraved for Sir William 
in Dallaway’s Heraldic Inquiries, but 
which has been ascertained to be the por- 
trait of his son Sir John Dugdale, Norroy. 

Edward John Rudge, esq. F.S.A. exhi- 
bited two carved statues about five feet 
high, removed in 1848 from the west front 
of the abbat’s tower at Evesham. They 
are each carved out of a solid block of oak, 
and represent men in armour, holding iron 
halberds, with which they were made 
to strike the bell of the clock, being moved 
for that purpose by a central bar passed 
through their length. The popular name 
of such figures was quarter-boys. From 
the costume of these statues there is no 
doubt they were contemporary with the 
tower which was built by abbat Lichfield, 
the last abbat but one of Evesham. They 
are in good preservation, having been pro- 
tected by successive coats of paint. 

The reading of Mr. O. Morgan’s paper 
on Clock and Watch making was con- 
cluded. The first places in which the ma- 
nufacture of watches chiefly flourished 
were Nuremburg and Augsburg; then 
Paris, where statutes were made for the 
craft in 1544, and other French towns. 
The first makers of watches were the lock- 
smiths; and in London the blacksmiths 
were the makers of large clocks. 


Antiquarian Researches. 
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Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. communicated 
an essay entitled ‘‘ Observations on the 
Story of Lucius the first Christian king of 
Britain.’’ Its object is to make known the 
reasons which haye led its author first to 
doubt, and finally to reject, the conversion 
of Lucius,—except in a form altogether dif- 
ferent from that in which it appears in our 
histories. This Mr. Hallam proceeds to 
unfold, by the discussion and examination 
of the statements and authorities of former 
writers, particularly Usher and Stilling- 
fleet, not having discoyered any new evi- 
dence on the subject, but subjecting the 
old to the test of modern criticism. A 
portion only of the paper having been 
read, we must defer our abstract ta our 
next report. 

The Society adjourned over Easter to 
the 11th of April. 


ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 

March 1. Sir John Boileau, Bart. V.P. 

A memoir was communicated by H. 
Harrod, esq. Local Secretary at Norwich," 
describing the curious remains supposed 
to be the vestiges of a British village of 
considerable extent in Norfolk. The re- 
sult of his observations, which were ad- 
mirably illustrated by a large map of the 
locality, known as the “ Weybourn Pits,’’ 
will be published, on the completion of 
Mr. Harrod’s careful investigations, in 
the series of contributions to “ Norfol 
Archeology,’’ produced by the Norfol 
and Norwich Archeological Society. The 
village of Weybourn is near the sea, at 
the northern extremity of a range of cliffs 
extending towards Yarmouth. The pits 
are mostly circular, from 7 to 12 feet in 
diameter, and 2 to 4 feetin depth. Occa- 
sionally two or three pits are connected 
by a trench. The floors are carefully 
made with smooth stones. No pottery 
or remains have been found. The pits 
are very numerous, aud are doubtless the 
vestiges of primeyal habitations. They 
are formed in a dry sandy spot, overlook- 
ing a fertile district. To the north are 
numerous small tumuli. 

A notice was then read, relating to a 
fine collection of antiquities brought be- 
fore the meeting by the Hon. Richard 
Neville. They consisted of bronze vases 
of exquisite form, cinerary urns of glass, 
a bronze lamp, and some other remarkable 
remains, discovered some years since near 
Thornborough, Bucks, on the estates of 
the Duke of Buckingham, in a tumulus, 
which proved to be the depository of the 
richest series of Romano-British remains 
hitherto explored, with the exception, per- 
haps, alone of the Bartlow Hills in Cam- 
bridgeshire, excavated by the late Mr. 
Rokewode. An interesting account of a 
discovery recently made by Mr. Neyille 
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in the prosecution of his researches at 
Chesterford was also contributed by Mr. 
Oldham. An olla had been brought to 
light, covered by a large dish of Samian 
ware, and containing a small vase of rather 
unusual shape in an inverted position 
amongst the ashes with which the large 
urn was filled. In the ‘‘ Museum Dis- 
neianum ”’ there is a like example, as Mr. 
Disney stated to the meeting, of a large 
cinerary urn inclosing a small one; these 
had proved, on anatomical observation, 
to contain the remains of an adult, and a 
very small child, respectively, supposed 
to have been a mother and her infant. 
These urns were found at Hanningfield 
Common, Essex. Such deposits are not 
very usual. The Dean of Westminster is 
in possession of a large globular urn, or 
dolium, in which an ol/a of moderate di- 
mensions was found inclosed. This dis- 
covery was lately made near Stratford- 
le-Bow. 

Mr. Ashurst Majendie,in presenting to 

* the Institute a copy of the curious ‘‘ Rap- 
port au Conseil Municipal de Bayeux,” 
by M. Pezet, on behalf of the?Commission 
charged with the Conservation of the 
‘* Tapisserie de la Reine Mathilde,’”’ in 
1838, called attention to the singular fact, 
that in 1792 the tapestry had actually 
been taken to serve the unworthy purpose 
of a covering for a baggage-waggon. It 
was happily rescued, after the vehicle was 
on the route, by the spirited exertions of 
one of the citizens of Bayeux, who ob- 
tained some coarse cloth, which he suc- 
ceeded in substituting for the venerable 
relic. The tapestry at a later time was 
removed to Paris, and exhibited in Notre 
Dame, to stimulate popular feeling in 
favour of the project of a second conquest 
of Albion. 

The Rev. Joseph Hunter, in reference 
to the frequent notices recently communi- 
cated concerning Arabic numerals, offered 
some remarks on the earliest instances of 
their practical use in England. He ob- 
served, that, greatly superior as is the 
Arabic method of notation to the Ro- 
man, it was not till a recent period that 
it superseded the mode which had been 
long in use. In the public accounts it 
was rarely used in England before the 
seventeenth century, and in private ac- 
counts the use of it is not at all common 
before that century. Mr. Hunter pro- 
duced a fac-simile of a public document of 
1325, in which the date of the year is ex- 
pressed in one part in Roman numerals, 
and in another in Arabic. It is a warrant 
from Hugh le Despenser to Bonefez de 
Peruche and his partners, merchants of 
the company, to pay to Sir Robert de 
Morle forty pounds, dated Feb. 4, 19th 
Edw. IT. (1325). 
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Mrs. Green communicated two interest- 
ing letters, lately found by her in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, at Paris, one ad- 
dressed by Edward Prince of Wales, son 
of Henry VI. to the Earl of Ormonde, 
then in Portugal, the other from Sir John 
Fortescue to that nobleman, detailing the 
difficulties which surrounded Queen Mar- 
garet, and giving him instructions regard- 
ing his conduct towards the King of “ Por- 
tingale.’’ With these letters, apparently 
unnoticed hitherto, Mrs. Green had found 
numerous documents relating to English 
affairs, and she sent for inspection fac- 
similes of several interesting autographs of 
distinguished personages of the fifteenth 
century. 

Mr. Blaauw read an account of a 
curious silver clock-watch, sent for the 
inspection of the Institute by William 
Townley Mitford, esq. It had been con- 
stantly used by Charles I. and hung at his 
bedside ; it was given by that unfortunate 
prince to Sir Thomas Herbert, as he passed 
to the scaffold, and has descended as an 
heirloom to Mr. Mitford, its present pos- 
sessor. 

Lieut. Walker, of Torquay, called the 
attention of the Society to the state of the 
interesting castle on St. Michael’s Mount, 
Cornwall. A part of the foundation hav- 
ing been neglected has given way, and the 
building is consequently in danger. It is 
stated that the proprietor, of the St. 
Aubyn family, proposes to take down a 
portion to save the rest; it has, however, 
been affirmed, that this venerable struc- 
ture might be preserved entire, by aid of 
buttresses or underpinning the walls, and 
the interest attached to the castle appears 
to entitle it to every care. 

The Rev. Dr. Nicholson, Rector of St. 
Alban’s, communicated an account of re- 
cent works of restoration in the Abbey 
Church, which have been carried{on with 
the greatest care for the due preservation 
of that noble fabric. 

Amongst the antiquities exhibited were 
the crosier of Nial Mac Mic Arducain, 
bishop of Lismore, belonging to the Duke 
of Devonshire, and noticed in our last 
month’s report of the Society of Anti- 
quaries ; three arrow-heads of black silex, 
from the field of Marathon, sent by Mr. 
Charles Long; as were several silver 
coins, of Constantius, Valens, Valenti- 
nian, and Gratian, part of a hoard (about 
one hundred in number) discovered in the 
parish of Chaddlesworth, Berks, and al- 
ready noticed in this Magazine. 

The Hon. Richard Neville produced 
some bronze fibulz, purchased at the dis- 
persion of the Stowe Museum, and found 
on the estates of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, at Ashendon, Bucks. One pair was 
of the remarkable concave, or saucer 
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form, and curiously jewelled. They are 
supposed to be of the Anglo-Saxon period. 
Mr. Whincopp, of Woodbridge, sent a 
selection of precious objects from his Mu- 
seum, rings and ornaments of gold, some 
of them now to be seen in the exhibition 
at the Adelphi; Roman urns from Col- 
chester ; armille, and a metallic specu- 
lum, in remarkable preservation. Also 
some drinking cups and specimens of 
medieval pottery. The Rev. T. F. Lee 
sent likewise various Roman relics from 
St. Alban’s. Some beautiful ivory carv- 
ings were exhibited, especially one from 
the Museum of the Cambridge Antiqua- 
rian Society, a carving in walrus-tooth, 
probably part of the binding of a Textus, 
or book of the Gospels. It represents 
the Saviour, within an aureola of the 
pointed-oval form, surrounded by figures 
of the Virgin, St. John, apostles, and 
angels, This specimen has been assigned 
to the eleventh century. 

Amongst various objects, from the rich 
cabinet of Mr. Magniac, were a reliquary, 
in the form of a foot, of silver, well mo- 
delled, and of the natural size. It was 
formerly preserved in the treasury of Basle 
Cathedral, and was brought to this coun- 
try by Colonel Theubet, with a magnifi- 
cent votive altar ¢abula of gold, de- 
scribed in the Archeologia.—A fine me- 
diszeval cameo of mother-of-pearl, repre- 
senting the Presentation in the Temple, 
set in a coronet of silver gilt.—The ex- 
quisite enamelled hunting-horn, formerly 
in the collection at Strawberry-hill, and 
painted by Leonard Limousin, expressly, 
as it has been supposed, for Francis I.—A 
beautiful little casket, of wood, delicately 
sculptured with subjects from the legend 
of St. Genevieve; at one end is a little 
enamelled escutcheon, Party per bend, 
argent and sable. Date about 1425. 

Mr. B. Vulliamy exhibited six carvings, 
in ivory, by Fiammingo, of the highest 
class of art. They represent genii and 
bacchanalian groupes. One of them sup- 
plied the subject ofa picture by Gerard Dow. 

Mr. Clarke communicated several un- 
published documents relating to the Mo- 
nastery of Little Malvern, Worcester- 
shire, and an interesting relic of more 
recent times, the silver seal of David 
Garrick, bearing his initials. Mr. Octa- 
vius Morgan produced a collection of 
enamels, chasings in metal, and damask- 
ined work of Milanese execution; and some 
beautiful examples of goldsmithry were 
shewn by the Rev. S. Blois Turner, Mr. 
C. Bail, and Mr. Parsons, who produced 
an exquisite gold ring (fifteenth century), 
found within the precinct of Lewes Pri- 
ory. It is delicately chased with the fol- 
lowing subjects: On the facet, the Virgin 
and child; on one side, the Emperor 
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Domitian, on the other, St. Pancras; on 
the flanges are represented the Holy 
Trinity, and St. John with the Holy 
Lamb. The work was originally enriched 
with transparent enamel. 

Mr. W. Ffoulkes exhibited a gold sig- 
net-ring, preserved by the family of J. 
Jones, esq. of Llanerchrugog Hall; and 
impressions, as it is stated, occur ap- 
pended to deeds concerning that property 
from the middle of the thirteenth century. 
The impress is a monogram, seemingly I 
and M (Jesus and Maria?), placed under 
acrown. It has been supposed to be the 
ring of Madoc, one of the last princes of 
Powis, and to have descended as an heir- 
loom with lands granted by them to the 
ancestors of Mr. Jones. 

Examples of the branks, for punishment 
of scolding women, were sent by the 
mayors of Lichfield and Stafford, the 
latter inscribed, Garrula lingua nocet. 

Mr. Bernhard Smith communicated a 
drawing of a singular figure, carved in 
low relief in one of the deeply recessed 
windows at Goodrich Castle, Hereford- 
shire, possibly cut on the sandstone by a 
prisoner. It represents a man in the cu- 
rious costume of the early part of the 
fifteenth century, with a falcon on his fist, 
a hound under his feet. Several other 
designs of a similar nature are also to be 
seen, stags, a hawk witha partridge, &c. 

Mr. Godwin, of Winchester, sent, 
through Mr. Gunner, a small carving in 
ivory, a roundel of open work, represent- 
ing foliage and birds, probably of the 
thirteenth century. It was found in ex- 
cavations in St. Thomas-street, Winches- 
ter, close to the site of the old parish 
church, now demolished. It was stated 
that the workmen first met with a flooring 
of “ encaustic ’’ tiles, and on removing this 
there appeared beneath a pavement formed 
of the large tiles, such as were used in 
Roman constructions. In the rubbish 
near this the ornament of ivory appeared, 
which very probably had been attached to 
some object of sacred use. 

Mr. Richard Hussey presented several 
specimens, illustrative of ancient practices _ 
connected with architecture. They com- 
prised a portion of the mortar formed of 
gypsum, without any use of lime, em- 
ployed at St. Kenelm’s Chapel, near 
Hales Owen; a specimen of tiles prepared 
for forming coarse unglazed pavements, 
resembling those of late Roman times ; 
the quarry being cut through part of its 
thickness whilst the clay was soft, so that 
after firing it might readily be broken up 
into tesselle of suitable size. This was 
found at Hartlip, Kent. Also fragments 
from Danbury, Essex, showing the ancient 
use of terra cotta in England for forming 
mouldings, as SS by Mr. Hussey 
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in the Archeological Journal (vol. y. 
p- 34). They are flat portions, with a 
chamfered edge, so that several, arranged 
one over another, the angle of the chamfer 
being alike in all, a set-off, or splayed 
surface, might readily be formed. Mr. 
Hussey presented also a small sanctus, or 
sacring, bell, found during recent repairs 
at St. Kenelm’s Chapel. 


BRITISH ARCH AZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Feb. 22. The President, James Hey- 
wood, esq. M.P. in the chair. 

Mr. Charles Lynch exhibited two ivory 
carvings, one of the Crucifixion, date 
fourteenth century, and the other the 
story of David and Bathsheba, date early 
seventeenth century; Mr. C. R. Smith an 
impression of a seal, in brass, found in 
the New River, near Islington, which ap- 
pears to have belonged to an ancient society 
of notaries in Italy; and Mr. E. Keet a 
large stone celt found at Lambeth. 

Mr. C. Baily reported .that he had seen 
the building at the rear of Mr. Griffiths’ 
house, No. 322, High Holborn, mentioned 
by Mr. Lynch at the last meeting. It 
consists of a large room or hall, measuring 
now 40 feet by 21 feet, but has been for- 
merly somewhat longer. Mr. Griffiths 
pointed out to Mr. Baily, at a few yards 
westward of this building, the position of 
the circular church of the Knights Tem- 
plars, which they occupied previously to 
the erection of the present Temple Church 
near Fleet-street. Stowe relates that the 
site of the old Temple Church was occu- 
pied by the inn of the Bishop of Lincoln, 
and afterwards by a house belonging to the 
Earls of Southampton, to which the room 
in question appears to belong. For some 
unexplained reason this apartment has 
been called ‘‘the chapel,’’ but after a 
careful search no evidence of its having 
been applied to such a use could be de- 
tected. It has a framed and moulded 
ceiling in oak timber, flat, and divided into 
six large panels, having one longitudinal 
and two transverse moulded girders of large 
dimensions, with wall-plates to correspond; 
the mouldings are the heads and hollows 
used at about a.p. 1500, and not the 

uarter-rounds of the time of Elizabeth. 

he panels are filled in with joists, which 
carry the boarding above. On the north 
side an opening exists which appears to 
have been a large window, and at the west 
end of the south side is a pointed doorway, 
now filled up. In consequence of the 
removal of the ancient roof, this ponderous 
ceiling was placed in great jeopardy, and 
its fall is only prevented by shoring. 

‘Dr. Bell read an elaborate paper on the 
ancient embossed alms dishes of Germany, 
of which specimens were exhibited. The 
centre of these dishes is generally occupied 
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by scriptural and legendary subjects, and 
around this an inscription, consisting ge- 
nerally of a word or initials several times 
repeated. Dr. Bell proved that some of 
these inscriptions were applied by the 
workmen indiscriminately to many subjects. 

Mr. Pretty, of Northampton, commu- 
nicated some account of the remains of 
Roman buildings at Gullet Copse, in that 
county, situate near the fifty-sixth mile- 
stone on the Towcester road. These re- 
mains appear to be of some extent, and 
Mr. Pretty promised a fuller account as 
the exploring advanced. 

Mr. G. R. Wright exhibited a cast of 
the sculptured boss in the centre of the 
vault under the Staunton Tower at Belvoir 
Castle. 

A communication was received relat- 
ing to the contemplated destruction of 
the church of Fisherton, in the immediate 
suburb of the city of Salisbury, and the 
proposed removal of the site of the new 
church to the vicinity of a future railway 
station. A church is mentioned as ex- 
isting here in Domesday Book. 

The meeting terminated with a paper 
on the History of Horse-Shoeing, by Mr. 
H. Syer Cuming. He first brought for- 
ward many ancient records of the horses 
of the Greeks and other early nations being 
rendered useless for the want of some pro- 
tection to the hoofs. He then described 
the first contrivances for the preservation 
of the hoof, which consisted of rushes, 
straw, and broom, forming a kind of sock, 
called by the Romans solea Syartea, 
which was tied round the fetlock with a 
cord. Various passages in ancient authors 
seem to prove that sometimes this solea 
was defended on the lower side by an iron 
shoe, and that even silver and gold were 
used by Nero and others. A large col- 
lection of ancient examples accompanied 
this paper, and, from the depth at which 
some of the London specimens were found, 
Mr. Cuming supposed they might be of 
Roman manufacture. 


THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

Feb. 4. The annual meeting of this 
Society was held in the library of the old 
Castle, the Hon. H. T. Liddell in the chair. 

The Report of the Council stated that 
neither the subscription towards the re- 
storation of the Castle, nor the accession 
of new members, had been such as was 
confidently expected would have been the 
result of the appeal made last year. No 
exertions, however, have been spared to 
render the Castle and the collections as 
available as circumstances would admit, 
and the public at large have gladly availed 
themselves of the privilege. At the April 
and May meetings a paper was read by 
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Mr. Richardson, jun., entitled ‘* Obser- 
vations on the history and construction of 
the wall of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
the system of watch and ward practised 
thereon, in reference to a muster of the 
fencible inhabitants in the year 1539 ;’’ 
this was accompanied by numerous draw- 
ings and engravings. At the May meet- 
ing was also read a paper by Mr. Thomas 
Hodgson, on the Rescript of the Em- 
peror Hadrian; at the June meeting Mr. 
Bruce read his observations on the Roman 
station at Risingham; and at the Decem- 
ber meeting was read a letter from his 
Grace the Duke of Northumberland, re- 
specting several sculptured stones found 
in taking down the old church of Roth- 
bury, and which through ‘his Grace’s in- 
fluence were procured for the Society. 
The Duke had also visited Mr. Wm. 
Shanks of Risingham, and had induced 
him to present to the Society a valuable 
collection of Roman antiquities recently 
found at that station; Mr. Dixon Dixon 
had presented an inscribed Roman altar ; 
and other gentlemen various antiquities 
collected during their recent pilgrimage 
along the Roman Wall. The Society has 
acquired ten new members during the past 
year: it has lost three by death, and two 
by resignation. Its present number of 
paying members is mipety Are. It has 
een agreed to print the Transactions in 
future in octavo; and to dispose of the 
Society’s past publications at half-price. 

On the motion of the chairman, it was 
agreed to present a memorial to the Lords 
of the Treasury, to request them to re- 
move the powder magazine now placed 
within the ruins of Tynemouth priory.— 
The Rev. Mr. Bruce called attention to a 
well in front of the same ruin, which he 
believed would if examined prove to be 
a Roman structure, and if so would con- 
firm the opinion that Tynemouth bad been 
the site of a Roman station. The well is 
eight feet in diameter, and at present 
boarded over. 

CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 

Feb. 18. The Master of Jesus college, 
President, in the chair. 

Several presents were received, amongst 
them the stretcher for an ancient purse, 
or gypeyere, which was found at Bartlow, 
and a beautiful figure of the Virgin, part 
of a processional cross, found at Chester- 
ford; both given by Charles Thurnall, 
esq. of Duxford. Avstone celt, or hammer, 
of the usual form, but remarkable for its 
size (length 103 inches, breadth 5 inches, 
thickness 34 inches), formed of very hard 
stone, has been purchased by the society. 
It was found in the fens below Burwell. 
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A paper by Albert Way, esq. ‘‘ On 
seals used to authenticate the passes of 
labourers, &c. when leaving their usual 
place df residence, in accordance with the 
statute 12 Rich. II. 1388.’’ By this 
statute it was enacted that no servant, 
labourer, beggar, nor vagabond, male or 
female, should depart at the close of his 
term of service out of the hundred, rape, 
or wapentake where he was dwelling, in 
order to take service or dwell elsewhere, 
or on pretence of distant pilgrimage, 
unless provided with a letter patent con- 
taining the cause of his journey, and the 
time of his return, if his absence were 
temporary. This pass was ordered to be 
sealed with the king’s seal, assigned for 
that intent, and deposited in the hands of 
some proper person (probi hominis) in the 
hundred, rape, city, or borough. Of such 
seals but few are known to exist. One 
relating to the county of Cambridge is in 
the possession of Mr. Way, and bears the 
inscription ordered by the statute, viz. on 
the verge S$: COM: CANTEBRYGG: Si- 
gillum Comitatus Cantabryggensis; and 
in the centre transversely the word sta- 
PYLHO. It obviously therefore refers to 
the hundred now called Staploe or Stap- 
lowe, and is the seal appropriated to that 
local district. Another used for the 
hundred of South Erpingham, Norfolk, 
bears the inscription 8: REGIS: IN COMIT: 
NORFF: and across the centre, HUNDR. 
DE SOUTHERPYNGHAM. A third is re- 
presented in the ‘‘ Reliquize Galeane, pl. 
iii.’’ which bears the name of the county 
of Cambridge, but that of the hundred is 
difficult to decipher: Mr. Cooper reads it 
HIRMYNGFOR, which would connect it 
with the hundred of Armingford or Er- 
mingford. 

March 4. Mr. C. C. Babington reada 
paper, describing a supposed Roman fort 
at Grantchester, followed by a notice of 
the Roman town at Cambridge, and a 
description of the British and Roman 
roads within the county of Cambridge, viz. 
two which passed through Cambridge: 
1. The Via Devana, leading from Col- 
chester to Chester; and 2. The Akeman 
Street, extending from the coast of Nor- 
folk beyond Lynn to Bath and the west of 
England. The following roads also passed 
through the county, although they did 
not approach the town :—3. The Iknield 
Street, which entered the county at Roys- 
ton, and passed by Jckleton and New- 
market. 4. The Ermyn Street, passing 
by Stamford, Huntingdon, Wimpole, and 
Royston. 5. A road through the fens by 
Downham, March, Whittlesea, and Peter- 
borough. Several other supposed branch 
roads or doubtful tracts were also noticed, 
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House or Lorps. 


Feb. 25. Onthe motion of the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne, the House went into 
Committee on the Ecctestasticat Com- 
MISSION Bill. The clauses up to 11 in- 
clusive, with some verbal amendments, 
were agreed to. On clause 12, the Earl 
of Powis moved that a discretionary power 
should be given to the Commissioners to 
apply the funds to the augmentation of 
Bishoprics, and that the episcopal and 
common funds remain separate. -— The 
Marquess of Lansdowne opposed the 
amendment, contending that the surest 
way of affecting an augmentation of 
Bishops was by amalgamating the funds, 
so that the united surplus might be ap- 
plied in a way most advantageous to the 
Church; but it was supported by the Bishop 
of London, who advocated an extension of 
the Episcopate as a matter of imperative 
necessity.—The Committee divided—For 
the amendment, 31; against, 26; ma- 
jority for the amendment, 5.—On the 
15th clause, regulating the endowment of 
Deaneries, proposing that from and after 
the next vacancy the income of the Dean 
of York should be 2,000/. a year; that 
the present holders of the Deaneries of 
Salisbury and Wells should receive 1,5002. 
a year; and that the income of future 
holders of those of Chichester, Exeter, 
Hereford, Lichfield, Salisbury, and Wells, 
should not exceed 1,000/.,—the Bishop of 
Salisbury moved as an amendment the 
substitution of a clause which would have 
the effect of remedying the inequalities in 
the present system, and, by endowing the 
Deaneries with suitable revenues, enforce 
residence. The Committee divided, when 
there appeared—For the amendment, 21 ; 
against it, 19.—The remaining clauses 
of the bill having then been agreed to, the 
Bishop of Oxford moved the insertion of 
three clauses ; the first, empowering the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners to commute 
any prebend annexed to a dignity or office; 
the second, providing that commuted 
lands, &c. should be subject to similar 
uses as the lands vested. under former 
Acts; and the third, providing that cer- 
tain benefices annexed to the sees of 
Bristol, Oxford, and Peterborough, held 
not in commendam, but under Act of 
Parliament, and therefore not liable to the 
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operation of the Act which severed such 
benefices, should be separated from those 
dioceses.—These clauses were agreed to, 
and the bill was ordered to be reported. 

Feb. 28. In moving the second read- 
ing of. the Parry Processrons (IRE- 
LAND) Bill, the Marquess of Lansdowne 
explained that the measure differed from 
former bills passed with a like object, in 
that the present Act was intended to be a 
permanent one, and not ordered, like its 
predecessors, to expire at a given period.— 
Lord Brougham and Lord Campbell ap- 
proved of the bill; and the Earl of Roden 
confessed that the bill had been impar- 
tially drawn, and not, like the measure of 
1840, directed exclusively against the 
Orangemen.—The bill was read a second 
time. 


Houser or Commons. 


Feb. 18. The Austrat1an CoLonies 
Bill was read a second time, after some 
debate. 

Sir W. Somerville introduced a Bill 
for providing compensation to tenants for 
improvements, and for amending the law 
of LANDLORD AND TENANT IN IRELAND. 
The measure was founded in a great 
degree upon a bill that passed the Lords’ 
Committee in 1848. Some important 
clauses were, however, now added. One 
of these was designed to prevent the 
carrying off of crops by night from ground. 
Read 1°. 

Feb. 19. Mr. D’Israeli brought for- 
ward a motion for a Committee to revise 
and amend the Poor Laws, so as to mi- 
tigate the distress of the agricultural 
classes.—The debate was continued on 
Thursday Feb. 21, when the House di- 
vided—Ayes 252; noes 273. 

Feb. 20. Mr. Moffatt moved the second 
reading of the INsoLventT MEMBERS 
Bill.—Sir G. Grey apprehended that the 
measure, to the general principle of which 
he was, nevertheless, favourable, would 
involve a liability of injustice and oppres- 
sion towards Members of the House.— 
The House divided—For the second read- 
ing, 34; against it, 73 ; majority, 39. 

Mr. Halsey moved the second reading 
of the Sati TENEMENTS Ratine Bill. 
—Mr. P. Scrope opposed the bill on the 
ground that it would increase the rent of 
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occupiers of small tenements, and would 
prevent the building of comfortable cot- 
tages for the poorer classes. He moved 
that the bill be read a second time that 
day six months.—Mr. Baines (President 
of the Poor-law Board) supported the bill, 
as by the present system the public lost 
a great deal and the tenant gained nothing. 
If there were any fault in the bill, which 
was a step in the right direction, it was 
that it did not go far enough.—After some 
further discussion, Sir G. Grey said he 
should take care that no occupier should 
be deprived of the franchise by any pro- 
vision in this bill.—The second reading 
was then carried by 182 to 2. 

Mr. Frewen, in moving the second read- 
ing of the BENEFICES IN PiuRALITY Bill, 
said its object was that clergymen should 
in no instance hold two benefices, unless 
they were contiguous to each other.— 
Lord J. Russell said it was desirable to 
make further restrictions on the holding of 
pluralities. He had it in contemplation 
himself to introduce a bill on the subject, 
and therefore it was that a postponement 
of the present bill going into Committee 
was asked.—The bill was read a second 
time, and ordered to be committed. 

Sir J. Pakington moved the second 
reading of the Larceny Summary Jv- 
RISDICTION Bill, to extend the provisions 
of the Juvenile Offenders Act, and to give 
magistrates the power of summary juris- 
diction, irrespective of age, in cases of 
larceny below a very limited amount. He 
had fixed the value of property, with 
offences against which the bill proposed 
to deal, at one shilling. The Criminal Law 
Commissioners, among other authorities, 
bore witness to the excellent working of 
the system he advocated, so far as it had 
already been carried out by the Juvenile 
Offenders Act, and he sought to carry 
that Act further, by making it affect 
offenders up to sixteen years of age. The 
cost of convictions were limited to 40s., 
but on an average did not cost more than 
20s.—The Attorney-General entered into 
many details of the eccentricities and 
anomalies of the existing laws relating to 
juvenile offenders and petty offences. He 
approved of the bill, which was read a 
second time. 

Mr. Sotheron moved the second reading 
of the Tenant at Rack Rent RELIEF 
Bill, the object of which was to relieve the 
occupiers from the expense of building 
lunatic asylums. Read 2°. 

Feb. 21. The Criminat Law Con- 
SOLIDATION Bill, and Banxrurtcy Law 
ConsoLIDATION Bill, were read a second 


e. 
Feb, 22. Mr. Pinney moved the second 
reading of the British Exvectrric TELE- 


GRAPH Bill.—Mr. Ricardo believed it to 
be a measure intended to extort money 
from the Company on the part of the 
patentee; and he therefore moved as an 
amendment that the Bill be read a second 
time this day week.—On a division the 
second reading was affirmed by a majority 
of 75 against 12. 

The PartiaMentTARY Voters (IRE- 
LAND) Bill, after some discussion, was 
read a second time. 

Lord John Russell moved for leave to 
bring in a bill for the better management 
of the Woods, Forests, and Land Reve- 
nues of the Crown, and for the direction 
of Public Works. He proposed to divide 
the departments ; to entrust the Woods 
and Forests to three commissioners (two 
of them to be paid), who should not be 
capable of sitting in Parliament. He would 
entrust the Public Works to another 
commission, the chief and responsible 
member of which should be a political 
officer, and be capable of sitting in Par- 
liament. His salary was to be 2,000/. 
and the salaries of the paid Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests were to be 1,4007. 
and 1,200/. respectively. —Mr. Cardwell, 
as a Member of the Committee on the 
Woods and Forests, bore testimony to the 
evil character of the existing system.— 
Leave given. 

The Exections (Ireland) Bill, the 
Estates Leasine (Ireland) Bill, the 
JupGMEntTs (Ireland) Bill, and the Com- 
MONS INcLosuRE Bill, were read a second 
time. 

Feb. 25. The motion for Committee 
on the PARLIAMENTARY VoTeERs (Ire- 
land) Bill, was resisted by Mr. D’Israeli 
and his friends, and, after seven successive 
divisions, was deferred to the 1st March. 

Feb. 26. Mr. W. J. Fox moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to promote the 
SecuLtar Epvucation of the people in 
England and Wales.—Sir R. Inglis said 
that he could not admit either the princi- 
ples on which the bill rested, or the objects 
which it sought to attain. As to the 
charge that secular education had been 
omitted in the schools of this country, he 
would appeal to the catalogue of books of 
the National Society, and to their maps, 
as proving, in his belief, that such was 
not the case. He should not oppose the 
bringing in of the hon. gentleman’s bill, 
but he did hope that the ultimate sanction 
of the House would not be given to a 
measure which devolved upon fathers and 
mothers (whom the hon. Member himself 
had admitted to be exceedingly ignorant) 
the most important branch of the education 
of the great mass of children in this country. 

Mr. Fitzroy moved for leave to bring 
in a bill for extending the present Juris- 
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DICTION OF THE CounTY CouRts to 50/. 
The County Courts had worked so well 
that a general feeling prevailed throughout 
the country that it would be most advan- 
tageous to extend their advantages still 
further.—The Attorney-General would 
not interpose any objection to the intro- 
duction of the bill; but he could not 
agree that the experiment of the County 
Courts had yet been so fully tested as to 
warrant them in extending their jurisdic- 
tion.— Leave was given. 

Feb. 27. The second reading of the 
MareiGes Bill was moved by Mr. Stuart 
Wortley. In its main features it was, he 
said, the same as that of last year, except 
that he had withdrawn the words which 
legalized marriage with a deceased wife’s 
niece, and had also left it to the discre- 
tion of the clergy to solemnize the mar- 
riages with the deceased wife’s sister or 
not, according to their conscience.—The 
debate was adjourned to the 6th March, 
when the second reading was carried by a 
majority of 182 to 130. 

Feb, 28, Mr. Hume moved for leave to 
bring in a bill to amend the Nationa Re- 
PRESENTATION, by extending tlie franchise 
to every ratepayer of full age and sound 
intellect, and by enacting that votes shall 
be taken by ballot. He calculated that, 
by the reform he recommended, the con- 
stituency of the United Kingdom would 
be increased from 800,000, its present 
number, to 3,200,000 and upwards.—The 
motion was seconded by Sir J. Walmsley, 
and opposed by Lord J. Russell, as being 
inconsistent with any principle of franchise 
which had hitherto been recognised in this 
country, and as involving questions of 
dangerous conjecture and uncertainty. 
The House divided—For the motion, 96 ; 
against it, 242, 

March 1. The House went into Com- 
mittee on the PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS 
(IreEvAnp) Bill. Mr. G. A. Hamilton 
moved an amendment, the effect of which 
was to substitute a rating of 15/.as the basis 
of the county qualification, instead of the 
81. rating as proposed by the Bill.—Lord 
J. Russell opposed the amendment, on 
the ground that it would unduly restrict 
the franchise in Ireland, and would not 
give satisfaction to the people of that 
country. If the House thought proper 
not to give Ireland the 40s. freehold, they 
should give some equivalent, and he con- 
sidered that a qualification based on an 
8/. rating, with the restrictions coupled 
with it, would not create a constituency 
more numerous than was just. The origi- 
nal proposition was carried by a majority 
of 210 to 144. 

March 4. In committee on the same 
Bill, Sir R. Ferguson moved the omission 
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of the 2nd clause; which gave a title to 
vote to joint occupiers rated at 8/. each ; 
but; after some discussion, upon a divi- 
sion, the clause was retained by 144 
against 104.— On the 3rd clause, which 
gave votes for counties to persons én- 
titled to estates in fee, or in tail, or for 
life, of the rated value of 5/. Sir F. The- 
siger moved the omission of the words 
‘‘ which shall be rated in the last poor- 
rate,’’ observing that hitherto the fran- 
chise in counties had always been based 
upon property; whereas, by the clause as it 
stood; a person not worth a shilling might 
havea vote.—Theathendmentwas negatived 
by 106 against 30.—Upon the proposition, 
by Mr. Reynolds, for reducing the borough 
franchise from 8/. to 5/. which was sup- 
ported by Irish members on both sides of 
the House, Lord J. Russeli said the Go- 
vernment had endeavoured to frame the 
Bill so as to give a practical benefit to the 
people of Ireland, and to make the fran- 
chise more satisfactory to them. With 
respect to the county franchise, it had been 
necessary to reconsider the whole matter, 
and the Government had come to a deci- 
sion to change the basis of the franchise 
from tenure to occupation. There did 
not appear to be the same reason for 
altering the borough franchise except from 
102. to 8/. rating, and they considered, 
from the information they had received, 
that to reduce that amount to 5/. would 
be fatal to the Bill. After considerable 
discussion, the conimittee divided, when 
the proposition was negatived by 142 
against 90. 

March 5. Mr. Mitchell moved for a 
committee to inquire, with a view to theit 
total repeal, into the duties levied upon 
TimBer used in shipbuilding. The loss 
to the revenue from the remission of those 
duties he calculated at 35,000/. per anrium 
at the utmost; while the relief to the 
British shipbuilder and timber-merchant 
would be considerable.—Mr. Labouchere 
urged the postponement of the discussion 
until after the financial statement had been 
laid before Parliament; but the motion 
was carried by a majority of 45 to 32. 

March 7. Lord J. Russell stated that 
Lord Campbell, in succeeding to the 
Cuier-JustricesHie of the Queen’s 
Bench, would be in the receipt of the 
reduced salary of 8,000/. per annum, being 
the sum which Lord Denman had enjoyed 
since the death of Lord Tenterden. It 
was also intended to reduce the income of 
the Chief-Justice of the Common Pleas 
to 7,0007. These reductions would re- 
quire ratification by Parliament. 

Mr. H. Berkeley brought in a Bill to 
‘* protect parliamentary electors in Great 
Britain and Ireland from undue influence 
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by the use of the Bautort,’’ which was 
seconded by Lord Dudley Stuart.—Nega- 
tived by 176 to 121. 

March 8, On the motion for going 
into committee of supply, Mr. Cobden re- 
produced his resolution of last year for 
reducing the NaTionAL ExPENDITURE 
to the level of 1835, when it amounted to 
a little more than forty-four millions. This 
left a surplus of six and a half millions in 
the charge for 1849, principally arising 
from the increased cost of our military 
and naval establishments. In these heads 
of expense he proposed to save 5,823,000/. 
which would leave ten millions a-year to 
provide for the national defence. In the 
various items of civil charge he anticipated 
a saving of 650,000/. His retrenchments 
would enable the work of reducing the 
taxes, and commencing a payment of the 
national debt, to proceed simultaneously. 
—Mr. Labouchere defended the financial 
policy of the. ministry.—On a division, 
there appeared—For Mr. Cobden’s motion, 
89; against it, 272. 

March 11. In committee of supply, 
Mr. Fox Maule moved the Army Est1- 
MATES, that a levy of 99,128 be voted for 
the land forces during the ensuing year.— 
Mr. Hume did not think the pay of the 
army too much ; he believed it was scarcely 
adequate ; his objection was to the number, 
and he proposed that the vote this year 
should be for 89,000 men, to be reduced 
next year to 80,000 by stopping the re- 
cruiting, no reason being assigned why 
we should not revert to that number, 
which was sufficient up to 1837.—The 
committee divided, when the amendment 
was negatived by 223 against 50.—The 
original motion was then agreed to, as 
well as a vote of 1,700,000/. on account 
for the charge of the land forces. 

Sir F. Baring having explained the 
cause of one item, namely 211,000/. deficit 
of the former year, gave a general state- 
ment of the Navat Estimates, the ag- 
gregate amount of which was 6,613,000/. 
being a decrease, as compared with those 
of 1849-1850, of 408,000/. 

On the first vote, of 39,000 men for the 
sea service, Mr. Hume protested against 
its extravagance, without any reason as- 
signed, and moved that the number be re- 
duced to 31,469.—The amendment was 
negatived by 177 against 19.—The Chair- 
man then reported progress. 

March12. Mr. Henry Drummond pro- 
posed a resolution enforcing the necessity 
of reducing the NATIONAL EXPENDITURE, 
on the ground that the present weight of tax- 
ation depresses all classes, and especially 
the labourer, by diminishing the fund at 
liberty for the employment of reproduc- 
tive labour.—Mr. Cayley seconded the 


motion.—The House divided: Ayes 156, 
Noes 190. 

March 13. The Country Rates anp 
ExpPENDITURE Bill was read a second 
time, Sir J. Pakington having first pro- 
posed and withdrawn an amendment for a 
select committee. } 

Mr. Ewart moved the second reading 
of the Pusiic Liprarizs anpD Muvu- 
srums Bill, explaining that it proposed to 
give the town-councils a permissive au- 
thority to levy a small limited rate for the 
purposes of the bill.—Colonel Sibthorp 
resisted it upon the ground that it in- 
creased public taxation, and moved that 
it be read six months hence.—The House 
having divided, the second reading was 
carried by 118 against 101. 

March 14. Lord Ashley moved for 
leave to introduce a declaratory Bill to 
render unambiguous the intention of the 
legislature in passing the Ten Hours 
Act, which had been rendered necessary 
by a recent decision in the Court of Ex- 
chequer, that employers could not be con- 
victed, under the Act as it stood, for using 
the system of “‘ shifts’’ and ‘‘ relays’? in 
their factories.—Sir J. Graham was dis- 
posed to approach the question in the 
most dispassionate and deliberate manner. 
In framing the bill of 1844, his object had 
been to prohibit the shift or relay system, 
but he did not believe such prohibitions 
were sound policy.—Leave given. 

Mr. Cornewall Lewis offered to post- 
pone the committal of the Hignways 
Bill, if the House would allow it to pass 
the second reading.—The House divided 
—For the second reading, 144; against 
it, 55. 

The Curer-Justicrs’ Sararies Bill 
was read a second time. 

March 15. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer brought forward his financial state- 
ment or Bupcer. The income of the 
country up to the Sth of April, 1850, 
would be, he estimated, 52,785,500/. the 
expenditure 50,533,351/. leaving a surplus 
of about two millions and a quarter. The 
actual expenditure of last year had been 
less than the estimated expenditure by 
1,625,000/. He did not estimate the in- 
come for 1850 at so large an amount as 
the income of 1849, anticipating a diminu- 
tion in the receipts from the duties on 
sugar, brandy, and foreign corn. He 
estimated the revenue for next year at 
52,285,000/.; the total expenditure at 
50,613582/. He, however, intended to 

ropose an increased expenditure for the 
ew Houses of Parliament, for the charge 
of 30,000/. in pursuance of the Merchant 
Seamen’s Bill, for a Public Record Office, 
and for the Arctic Expedition ; these 
charges would demand a further sym of 
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200,000/. which would leave a surplus of 
1,471,0007. Various propositions had been 
made for reductions of taxation. It had 
been suggested that the tea duty should be 
reduced, that the window duty should be 
abolished, that the timber duty should be 
abolished, that the malt tax should be re- 
pealed ; but it would be impossible to re- 

any of these taxes without providing 
some substitute. Upwards of 8,000,000/. 
had been actually removed from articles 
of consumption. As a proof of the ac- 
cumulating wealth and capital of the 
country, he would observe that no less a 
sum than 148,000,0007. had been in- 
vested in railways. Having referred to 
the various proposals which had been 
made for the disposal of the surplus of 
1,500,000/. he would state his own views. 
The first idea that had struck him was 
that some reduction should be made in 
our debt. Since 1833 there had been 
borrowed 35,000,000/. while all the mo- 
ney that had been applied to the reduction 
of the debt had been 8,000,000/. being a 
surplus of debt of 27,000,000/. He pro- 
posed, for the purpose of relieving the 
landed interest, to make a considerable 
reduction on stamp duties upon the trans- 
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fer of real property up to 1,000/. and to 
equalise the duties after a large amount ; 
and he proposed to adopt the same prin- 
ciple with regard to the stamp duties on 
mortgages. He proposed also to reduce 
the stamp duty upon leases. When the 
stamp duty now payable upon a lease was 
ll. it would be reduced to 2s. 6d. and so 
on in proportion. He also proposed, for 
the purpose of improving the dwellings of 
the labouring classes, to accede to a total 
repeal of the duty on bricks. The amount 
of losses, he anticipated, in the revenue 
were, upon stamps a little under 300,000/. 
upon bricks to a little over 450,0007. 
making a total of 750,000/. being half the 
surplus. Of the other half he proposed to 
devote 250,0007. to the extinction of the 
Equivalent Fund, which had incurred an 
annual charge of 10,000/. ever since the 
Union with Scotland, and the remaining 
500,000/. he would retain in hand. In ad- 
dition to these remissions, the Government 
proposed to offer some further advances 
as loans for agricultural improvements, 
drainage, &c. Two millions were to 
thus advanced for England and Scotland, 
and one million for Ireland. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


The anniversary of the Revolution ap- 
pears to have passed off with the greatest 
calm in all the departments. 

The Minister of Finance has announced 
to the committee on the budget that the 
revenue would be sufficient to provide for 
the public service during the present year 
without having recurrence to any new 
taxes or toaloan. The Minister of Com- 
merce has appointed a committee to or- 
ganise the arrangements necessary to the 
interest of French manufacturers and 
others who intend to take part in the great 
London exhibition of 1851. 

Some political uneasiness and fore- 
bodings of evil have arisen from the ma- 
jority of Socialists returned in the recent 
elections to the Chamber. 


GERMANY. 


A new Federal league has been entered 
into by the kings of Wurtemberg, Saxony, 
and Bavaria, in opposition to that of 
Erfurt, arranged by the government of 
Prussia. Hanover, whose adhesion was 
expected up to the eleventh hour, has not 
joined this convention, though equally 
—_ to the other, 


SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 


Prussia has refused to renew the armis- 
tice with Denmark for six months, on the 
ground that she cannot countenance the 
continuance of a Provisional Government 
in the duchy of Schleswig, which is entirely 
paralysed by the universal resistance of 
the people, whose acts are in direct op- 
position to the reasonable wishes of the 
people, and whose administration cannot 
be defended by any principle of political 
or moral right. 


PRUSSIA. 


The two Chambers of the Prussian Par- 
liament were on the 26th Feb. prorogued 
by royal commission, the first instance of 
a peaceable and regular conclusion of the 
session. The Parliament during its sit- 
ting had revised the constitution, and voted 
fifty laws of various descriptions. 


GREECE, 


The embargo laid upon the maritime 
commerce of Greece by the British fleet 
has excited many murmurs on the con- 
tinent, anda remonstrance from the Em- 
peror of Russia; but Lord Palmerston 
has several,times in the House of Com- 
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mons declared that it did not amount to a 
blockade. Many Greek vessels have been 
seized and retained in the character of 
ledges, but none after the 24th of Fe- 
ry- On the lst of March Mr. Green, 

the British Consul at Athens, announced 
the intention of Adm. Parker ‘‘ to suspend 
fora reasonable time the coercive measures 
of her Majesty’s squadron; but, never- 
theless, to retain the Greek vessels actually 
in his possession as pledges in his deposit 
until a final arrangement should be made.” 


NAPLES. 


There has been an eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius, and the ashes have been carried 
as far as 20 miles. The lava descended 
in two streams upon Ottajano, where it 
destroyed a palace and much land, and 
another towards Torre del’ Annunziata. 
Several lives have been lost by the falling 
of immense masses of rock. The principal 
sufferers in property are the Prince of 
Ottajano, Baron Carpinone, Don Pasquale 
Cola, and Don Michele Nappa. The 
church of San Felice is completely de- 
stroyed. The lava stopped at a place 
called Scacozza, several miles from the 
volcano. 


INDIA. 


The Governor-General has visited Bom- 
bay. Having journeyed from Simla through 
the Punjab and Scinde, he arrived there 
on the night of the 26th of Yar and 
left on the 2nd of February, having during 
his stay won golden opinions from all sorts 
of people. The Chief of Baroda, his high- 
ness the Guicowar, the first prince in 
Western India, was at Bombay on a visit; 
he was escorted to his interview with the 
Governor-General by about a thousand 
horse and foot, with troops of elephants 
and camels. 


CALIFORNIA. 


A dreadful conflagration occurred at 
San Francisco on the 24th of December, 
in which one-half of the city was destro 
The loss is estimated at from 1,500,000 
dollars to 2,000,000 dollars. The frame 
buildings, with painted cotton and oilcloth 
ceilings and tarred roofs, caused the flames 
to spread with unexampled fury, and the 
fire was not arrested until several houses 
had been blown up with gunpowder.  For- 
tunately no lives were lost at the fire, but 
the distress of labourers and miners with- 
out means, who had flocked into the town, 
has been very great. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


March 8. A special meeting of the Ju- 
dicial Committee of the Privy Council 
was held in Downing-street, for the pur- 
pose of giving judgment on the appeal 
from the Court of Arches in the long- 
litigated case of Gorham v. the Bishop of 
Exeter. The members of the committee 
present were the Marquess of Lansdowne, 
Lord Brougham, Lord Langdale, Lord 
Campbell, Sir S. Lushington, and Mr. 
Pemberton Leigh. Lord Langdale read 
the judgment froma written paper. After 
recapitulating the main facts and argu- 
ments, it was remarked, ‘‘ It seems to be 
properly said that the received formularies 
cannot be held to be evidence of faith 
or of doctrine, without reference to the 
distinct declarations of doctrine in the 
Articles, and to the faith, hope, and charity 
by which they profess to be inspired or 
accompanied ; and there are portions of 
the Liturgy which it is plain cannot be 
construed truly without regard to these 
considerations. For the proof of this, the 
instance most usually cited, and which is 
conclusive, is the Service for the Burial 
of the Dead. So, also, the baptismal and 
other services abound with expressions 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XXXIII. 


which must be construed in a charitable 
and qualified sense, and cannot with any 
appearance of reason be taken as proofs 
of doctrine. Mr. Gorham’s doctrine may 
be contrary to the opinion entertained by 
many learned and pious persons; still, if 
it is not contrary or repugnant to the doc- 
trine of the Church of England as by law 
established, it cannot afford a legal ground 
for refusing him institution to the living 
to which he has been lawfully presented.” 
His Honour Vice-Chancellor Knight- 
Bruce alone dissenting, all the other mem- 
bers of the Judicial Committee considered 
that there was nothing contrary to the 
doctrines of the Church in the doctrine 
held by Mr. Gorham, as gathered from 
his answers, and they therefore were of 
opinion that the sentence pronounced by 
the judge of the Court of Arches should 
be reversed, the respondent, the Lord 
Bishop of Exeter, having shown no suffi- 
cient cause for refusing to institute Mr. 
Gorham to the vicarage of Bampford 
Speke. 

St. Martin's Hall, in Long-acre, erected 
for Mr. Hullah’s singing classes, affords 
an additional proof of the prevailing taste 
for good music. On Thursday night, 
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Feb. 7, a festival was held to inaugurate 
the opening of the larger concert hall. 
Some choral music was first performed by 
Mr. Hullah’s pupils, and there was after- 
wards a supper. The Earl of Carlisle 

resided, and between six and seven hun- 

red persons assembled. A sister of the 
noble chairman accompanied him, and the 
Bishop of London, Mr. Justice Coleridge, 
and several other distinguished persons, 
also took part in the entertainment. The 
length of the hall at present is between 
70 and 80 feet, the width 55, and the 
height 40. But the design is not yet ac- 
complished ; 50 feet are to be added to 
the length of the room, which, when 
finished, will fulfil the conditions declared 
by those learned in acoustics to be most 
favourable to musical effect, viz. ‘ the 
length something more than double the 
width, and the height the third of the 
length.”’ The ceiling, flat in the middle, 
sloping at the sides, and laid out in framed 
compartments, will look very handsome 
when filled up and painted’; while the walls 
will be supplied with the galleries that are 
to stretch along the entire length of the 
north, south, and west sides. The orchestra 
is constructed on the principle of gradual 
elevation. 


BERKSHIRE. 


Just previously to the departure of the 
court from Windsor Castle to Buckingham 
Palace a new avenue of trees was planted 
in the Home Park, leading from the royal 
residence to the terminus of the London 
and Windsor Railway in Datchet-lane. 
The avenue will consist of between thirty 
and forty trees—the pinus deodare; and, 
from the rapid growth of this description 
of fir, a shady avenue will be formed in 
the course of a very few years. The first, 
or ‘‘the Queen's Tree,’’ was planted by 
her Majesty close to Datchet-lane, his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert ass 
“the Prince’s Tree’’ opposite the Queen’s; 
and, in a line with the Prince Consort’s, 
trees were also planted by the Princess 
Royal, and Princess Helena, and Prince 
Alfred. The trees planted by the Prince 
of Wales and the Princess Alice are in a 
line with her Majesty’s. Each of the 
Queen’s distinguished visitors at the period 
and several of the royal suite also planted 
one, until the required number had been 

ompleted. 
KENT. 

On Monday, Feb. 11, the day follow- 
ing the fourth anniversary of the battle 
of Sobraon, the old colours of the gallant 
3lst Regiment were, by permission of 
the Dean and Chapter, placed in the 
nave of Canterbury Cathedral, imme- 
diately above the marble testimonial, 


[ April, 


executed by Mr. Richardson the sculptor, 
to those of the regiment who fell on the 
Sutlej. These colours were presented in 
1827, at Meerut, in the East Indies, by 
Lady Amherst, lady of the Governor- 
General of India. They were borne 
through the Affghanistan campaign, in 
1842; and the Sutlej, in 1845-46. In this 
last campaign 26 officers and upwards of 
600 men were killed and wounded ; and at 
Sobraon, both officers bearing these co- 
lours, viz. Lieutenant Tritton and Ensign 
Jones, were mortally wounded, as re- 
corded on silver plates inserted on the 
staves. On the return of the regiment to 
England, new colours were presented by 
H. R. H. Prince George of Cambridge, at 
Dubiin, in 1848. Subsequently, Lieut.- 
Colonel Spence, till lately commanding, in 
the name of the officers, offered the old 
colours to the Dean and Chapter of Can- 
terbury Cathedral, to be placed over the 
monumental testimonial. 


LANCASHIRE, 


Feb. 6. A fire broke out in All Saints’ 
Church, Oxford-road, A/anchester. The 
roof was entirely destroyed; and many 
of the seats were damaged by the falling 
timber. The pulpit is considerably in- 
jured ; and the large organ, which had re- 
cently been repaired, has fallen a sacrifice 
to the flames. The damage done will 
amount to 4,000/. or 5,000/. The church 
was built about thirty years ago, wholly 
at the expense of the present incumbent 
the Rev. Dr. Burton, at a cost of about 
14,0007. — 


MIDDLESEX. 


A fire in the house of Mr. Bosanquet, 
the banker, at Clay Hill, near Enfield, 
has destroyed upwards of two thousand 
volumes of valuable books, and a large 
quantity of the manuscripts of the late 
Chief Justice Tindal, and other effects, 
the property of Captain Tindal, brother 
to Mrs. Bosanquet. 

March 11. Several explosions occurred 
at Messrs. Curtis and Harvey’s gunpowder- 
mills at Hounslow, attended with the loss 
of eight lives, and a great destruction of 
property. The first explosion took place 
in a timber building, about 20 feet square, 
termed ‘‘ the treble dust-house,”’ contain- 
ing powder of threefold strength. Two 
poor fellows who were in this building 
were forced completely through the roof, 
and their bodies frightfully mutilated. No 
fewer than seven of the mills or stores 
were levelled with the ground, and the 
whole of the contents destroyed. Several 
witnesses unite in asserting that they felt 
— at Brighton and its neighbour- 
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SURREY. 


Some short time back the friends of a 
ragged school, who had fitted up one of 
the arches of the South-Western Railway, 
near Lambeth Walk, as a place of in- 
struction for poor ragged children, applied 
to Mr. Beaufoy, the eminent distiller of 
South Lambeth, to subscribe towards a 
fund to erect a suitable edifice. Mr. 
Beaufoy so far complied with their request 
that, at his sole expense, he has erected 
in Doughty-street, Lambeth, at a cost of 
upwards of 3,000/, a magnificent building, 
covering an area of 1,230 square yards, 
calculated to afford ample room for the 
instruction of 1,000 children. 


YORKSHIRE. 


The King’s Head posting-house at 
Northallerton, which has been an inn for 
nearly two centuries, and situated in the 
centre of the market-place, with a spacious 
assembly room, and stabling for 100 horses, 
is now being converted into a farmhouse, 
with 250 acres of land to it. So much for 
railways. The old coach from York to 
Newcastle, in 1706, put up at this inn; 
and the Edinburgh, Berwick, Newcastle, 
York, and London post coach, established 
in 1712, also put up at this inn and at the 
Golden Lion alternately. The latter coach 
occupied 13 days in travelling to and from 
London and Edinburgh. 


WALES. 


The Britannia Bridge has been opened 
for traffic. The first train passed through, 
driven by Mr. Stephenson, on the 5th of 
March. On the 15th and 16th the official 
inspection was made by Captain Simmons, 
the Government Inspector for the Railway 
Commissioners, accompanied by Mr. Edwin 
Clark, the resident engineer, and Mr. Hed- 
worth Lee, the engineering manager of the 
Chester and Holyhead line, when a series 
of experiments took place to ascertain the 
law of deflection and the absolute structural 
strength of the fabric. The experiments 
consisted in observing the deflections under 
a series of successive loads, the passing of 
three locomotives with a train sufficient to 
cover each of the tubes through the bridge 
at various speeds, and the running of 
locomotives and tenders, without trains, 
through at variable rates of progress. Cap- 
tain Simmons made a minute inspection 
of the masonry, plate-work, cellular top 
and bottom of the tubes, riveting, and 
other arrangements, which occupied a 
considerable time. The experiments were 
considered to be very satisfactory. On 
Monday the 18th the up-express from 
Holyhead, carrying the mails and passen- 
gers from Ireland, came “ by’’ the tube 
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at a saving of a full hour over the usual 
transit. The subsequent trains to and 
fro also went through both ways. All the 
arrangements for this purpose are now 
permanently complete, and the floating of 
the twin tubes for the parallel line is oc- 
cupying the attention of the engineers, 
The directors of the Chester and Holy. 
head Company are now in communication 
with Sir George Grey, to ascertain whe- 
ther Her Majesty and his Royal senate 
Prince Albert will permit the Prince of 
Wales, on an early day in April, to be 
present at a festival in celebration of the 
successful opening of this great structure. 


IRELAND. 


Jan. 14. An awful disaster occurred at 
Killarney, in consequence of an alarm of 
fire. At 11 p.m. a fire broke out in the 
branch poor-house, formerly the College 
the inmates were removed with diffic - 2 
and with the reported loss of three lives. 
Meanwhile the alarm spread to the 
Brewery, another branch poor-house, and 
awoke the sleeping children. Their proper 
means of egress being closed they rushed 
into an unused loft, the floor of which 
gave way, when twenty-seven girls and two 
women were killed, and as many more 
frightfully injured. 


SCILLY. 


Amongst various disasters and loss of 
property which occurred in the terrific 
gale of the 5th Feb. was the total destruc- 
tion of Bishop’s Rock Lighthouse, off 
Scilly, the erection of which was rapidly 
approaching completion. The rock is 
situated about eight or ten miles west- 
ward of the Land’s End, and the light- 
house was in progress of erection by Mr. 
Douglas for the Hon. Corporation of 
Trinity House, under the superintendence 
of Messrs. Walker and Burgess, the emi- 
nent engineers. It was formed of cast 
iron columns, braced and stayed with 
wrought iron rods. The columns were 
sunk into the rock, and the surmise is 
that some fissure of which the engineer 
was not aware has been the source of that 
insecurity of which we now record the 
result ; and that the rock, with the light- 
house upon it, has been swept away by 
the fury of the waters. The lighthouse 
had been constructed by Messrs. Robin- 
son of Pimlico, and the lantern was in 
progress by Mr. Wilkins, of Long-acre. 
It would have been upwards of 120 feet 
high, being 20 feet higher than the far- 
famed Eddystone, and had been con- 
sidered peculiarly adapted, notwithstand- 
ing its apparent lightness, to withstand 
the heavy seas which fall in at that point, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAzETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Dec. 18. Richard Thomas Maddison, of 
Earnshill, Somerset, and of Lincoln’s-inn, 
barrister-at-law, in compliance with the will 
of Richard Thomas Combe, esq. of Earnshill, 
to take the name of Combe only, and bear the 
arms of Combe. 

Feb. 12. John Harford-Battersby, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law, eldest son of Abraham Gray Har- 
ford-Battersby, esq. (formerly Abraham Gray 
Harford), of Stoke-park, co. Glouc. to use the 
surname of Harford after instead of before 
that of Battersby. 

Feb. 27. The Hon. Gustavus Fred. Hamil- 
ton, of Burwarton, co. Salop, and Brancepeth 
Castle, co. Durham (only son and heir appa- 
rent of Gustavus Viscount Boyne), and Emma 
Maria his wife, only dau.of Matthew Russell, 
on Brancepeth Castle, and sister and heir 
of William Russell, esq. to take the name of 
Russell after Hamilton; and the said G.F. 
Hamilton to bear the arms of Russell quar- 
terly with those of Hamilton. 

‘archi. Capt. W. Driberg, from the Cey- 
lon Rifle Regiment, to be Major unattached. 

March 6. The Earl of Carlisle to be Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

March 8. 1st Dragoon Guards, Capt. A. 
Scott to be Major.— 15th Dragoons, Major 
M. W. Smith to be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. C. H. T. 
Hecker to be Major.—72d Foot, Capt. R. P. 
Sharp to be Major.—Provisional Battalion at 
Chatham, Major H. Jervis, from 72d Foot, to 
be Lieut.-Colonel. 

March13. Falkner Hope, esq. to be Resident 
Magistrate at Richmond, Cape of Good Hope; 
George Garcia, esq. to be Solicitor-General for 
Trinidad.—James Tyler, esq. to be Lieut. of 
Her Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at- 
Arms, vice Sir M. Wyatt. 

March 15. Lothian Sheffield Dickson, esq. 
to be Exon of Her Majesty’s Yeomen of the 
Guard, vice Bellairs.—4th Light Dragoons, 
Capt. J. T. D. Halkett to be Major.—18th 
Foot, Lieut-Gen. Sir J. F. Fitzgerald, K.C.B. 
from 62d Foot, to be Col.—62d Foot, Major- 
Gen. J. Fergusson, C.B. to be Colonel. 

March 18. Tie Earl of Airlie and Lord 
Blantyre elected Representative Peers for 
Scotiand. 

March 20. Royal Engineers, Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
8. R. Chapman, C.B. K.C.H. to be Colonel 
Commandant. 

March 22. The Marquess of Westminster 
to be Lord Steward of Her Majesty’s House- 
hold (vice Earl Fortescue), and sworn of the 
Privy Council.—lst Foot Guards, Lieut. and 
Capt. R. C. S. Clifford to be Capt. and Lieut.- 
Col.—Wiltshire Yeomanry Cavalry, Capt. W. 
Wyndham to be Major; Capt. Henry Earl of 
Shelburne to be Supernumerary Major; C. H. 
Wyndham, esq. and John Alexander Marquess 
of Bath to be Captains. 

March 23. William Topham, esq. to be one 
of Her Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen- 
at-Arms, vice Little.—Chas. Alexander John 
Piesse, esq. to be Colonial Secretary for 
Western Australia. 





Nava. Promotions. 


Feb. 26. Capt. Horatio Austin, C.B. to the 
Resolute; Capt. Erasmus Ommanney to the 
Assistance; Lieut. Sherard Osborn to the 
Pioneer ; Lieut. Robert D. Aldrich and W. H.J. 
Browne to the Resolute; and Lieuts. F. L. 


M‘Clintock and J. E. Elliott to the Assistance, 
for the Arctic Expedition. 

March 4. Commander Robert T. Bedford 
(1848), to command the Lily, 12-gun sloop. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Canterbury.—Frederick Romilly, esq. 
Sligo Co.—Sir Rob. Gore Booth, Bart. 





EccLEsIASTICAL PREFERMENTS AND 
APPOINTMENTS. 


Rev. W. H. Acret, West Butterwick P.C. 
Lincolnshire. 

Rev. — Austin, Marchwood P.C. Dorset. 

Rev. F. W. Bewsher, Birtley P.C. Northumb. 

Rev. R. C. Black, St. Mary R. w. St. Benedict 
R. Huntingdon. 

Rev. R. Blakehurst, Woodhead P.C. Cheshire. 

Rev. C. B. Bowles, N.E. Stoke Deanery Rural, 
dio. Winchester. 

Rev. I. Bowman, St. Cuthbert P.C. Holme 
Cultram, Cumberland. 

Rev. A. H. Brereton, Mendham V. Norfolk and 
Suffolk. 

Rev. T. B. LI. Browne, Bodvari R. Flint. 

Rev. J. Burdon, Welsh-Bicknor R. Herefordsh. 

a J. W.C. Berkeley Calcott, Flitwick V. 


Ss. 

Rev. J. Champneys, Wendover V. Bucks. 

Rev. J. Cresswell, Creech St. Michael V. Som. 

Rev. C. P. Eden. Aberford V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. A. G. Edouart, St. Michael P.C. Burleigh- 
street, Strand. 

Rev. H. N. Ellacombe, Bitton V. w. Oldland 
C. Gloucestershire. 

Rev. H. Evans, Scremerston P.C. Durham. 

Rev. J. K. Glazebrook, Melling P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. B. Harrison, Wolsingham P.C. Darlington. 

Rev. J. Hetherington, Clifton P.C. Working- 
ton, Cumberland. 

Rev. E. J. G. Hornby, Bury R. Lancashire. 

Rev. — Hoskyns, Cubert V. Cornwall. 

Rev. J. W. Hull, Grimsargh P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. T. G. James, Bridgwater Deanery-Rural, 
dio. Bath and Wells. 

Rev. F. Johnson, Luddington-in-the-Brook R. 
Northamptonshire. 

Rev. C. Jones, Custos of College of Vicars, 
Hereford. 
ev. E. I. Jones, Usk Deanery-Rural, dio. 
Llandaff. 

= - M. Kennedy, Deanery of Clonfert, Ire- 
and. 

Rev. H. Lindsay, Idehill P.C. Kent. 

Rev. J. B. Lowe, St. Jude P.C. Liverpool. 

Rev. C. Marriott, St. Mary-the-Virgin V. Oxf. 

Rev.C. Marshall, St. James, Aldgate, R. Duke’s 
Place, London. 

Rev.T. J.G. Marsham,Wramplingham R. Norf. 

Rev. H. W. Marychurch, St. Paul P.C. Black. 
burn, Lancashire. 

Rev. W.T. P. Meade-King, Norton-jurta-Twy- 
cross R. Leicester. 

Rev. S. T. Mosse, Chillesford R. Suffolk. 

Rev. W. F. Neville, Glastonbury Deanery- 
Rural, dio. Bath and Wells. 

Rev. F. Redford, St. Paul P.C. Holme Cultram, 
Cumberland. 

Rev. W. Robbins, Jun. Shropham V. Norf. 

Rev. A. C. Rowley, St. Matthias P.C. Weir, 
Bristol. 

Rev. H. D. Sewell, Headcorn V. Kent. 

Rev. A. Sharples, St. Peter P.C. Inskip, St, 
Michael-on- Wyre, Lancashire. 
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Very Rev. H. U. Tighe, Deanery of Leighlin, 


Ire 5 

Rev. C. Watkins, Bedwas R. Monmouthshire, 
w. gd . Glamorganshire. 

> Webb, Milston R. w. Bridgmerston, 

ilts. 

Rev. R. Weightman, St. John P.C. Holme 
Cultram, Cumberland. 

Rev. W. J. Whately, Rise R. Yorkshire. 

Rev. T. Yard, Ashwell R. Rutland. 

Rey. H.W. Yeoman, Monkton-Moor R.Yorksh. 





To Lectureships. 


Rev. A. Gurney, one of the Bodleian Lec- 
turers, 1850-1, Exeter. 

Rev. W. G. Heathman, one of the Bodleian 
Lecturers, 1850-1, Exeter. 

Rev. L. M. Humbert, St. Olave, Southwark. 





To Chaplaincies. 

Rev. J. Barnwell, Sheriff of Somersetshire. 

Rev. J. Blomefield, in H.E.1.C.S. and to the 
Bishop of Calcutta. i 

Rev. D. M. Clerk, Sheriff of Wilts. _ 

Rev. A. L. Courtenay, Earl of Hardwicke. 

Rev. F. Daubeny, Sheriff of Cambs. and Hunts. 

Rey. J. Dobie, Hulks, Woolwich. ‘ 

Rev. G. Dowell, British Embassy, Paris. 

Rev. J. P. Evans, House of Correction, and 
Union, Swaffham, Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Hardie, Sheriff of Cornwall. 

Rev. T. B. Langley, Leeds Borough Gaol. 

Rev. C. Lowndes, Sheriff of Bucks. 

Rev. H. W. Maddock, Sheriff of Herefordshire. 

Hon. and Rev. W. W. B. Ponsonby, Sheriff of 
Dorsetshire. 

Rev. A. B. Power, Earl of Bessborough. 

Rev. W. Robinson, Horncastle Union, Linc. 

Rev. J.W. Schoales, “ Sultana” Emigrant-ship. 

Hon. and Rev. W. W. C. Talbot, Sheriff of 
Worcestershire. 

Rev. T. B. Whitehurst, Sheriff of Beds. 

Rev. J. Williams (V. of Kilyewm), Sheriff of 
Carmarthenshire. 





Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments, 


W. P. Anderson, B.A. P. Frost, B.A. and M. 
B. Pell, B.A. to Fellowships at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

M. R. Bresher, B.A. Second Master of King 
Edward’s School, Lichfield. 

Lord Campbell to be Chief Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench. 

Rev. T. H. Dixon, Guisborough Gr.Sch.Yorksh. 

T. C. Durham, B.A. Mathematical Mastership 
Durham Grammar School. 

C. J. Hare, M.D. Assistant Physician Univer- 
sity College Hospital, London. 

Rev. H. D. Werper, Head Mastership of Sher- 
burne Grammar School, Dorset. 

Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart. D.C L. Antiquarian 
Professorship, Royal Academy of Arts. 

Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay, M A. Professorship 
of Ancient History, Royal Academy of Arts. 

Rev. T. Remington, Senior Fellowship at Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge. 

A. W. Simpson, M.A. Foundation Fellowship 
Jesus College, Cambridge. 

Rev.S.H.Unwin, Superintendent of the Church 
Missionaries’ Children’s Home, Islington. 
v. G. W. Warr, Organising Secretary 

8.P.G.F.P. Archdeaconry of Liverpool. 





BIRTHS. 


Feb.11. At Shrigley hall, Cheshire, the wife 
of the Rev. Brabazon Lowther, a son.——12. 
At Notton, Lady Awdry, a dau.—14._ At the 
Castle, Parsonstown, the Countess of Rosse, a 
dau. (who died on the 16th).——17._ At Hope 


hall, near Halifax, the wifeof Henry Edwards, 
~- M.P. a dau.——In Halkin st. West, the 
wife of Henry Barnett, esq. of Glympton park, 
Oxfordshire, a son.——19. The wife of John 
8. Phillips, esq. of Culham house, Oxfordsh. a 
dau.——At Beechwood, — ae the wife 
of Allan Eliott Lockhart, esq. M.P. a son.—— 
20. At Danesfield, Bucks, the Hon. Mrs. 
Scott Murray, a dau.——At Stanton Drew, 
Somerset, the wife of Wm. Wyllys, esq. of 
Morley house, a son.——At Brighton, the wife 
of William Watts, esq. of Hanslope park, 
Bucks, a dau.——At Arthurlie house, Mrs. 
Graham Russell, a son.——22. At Montreal, 
near Sevenoaks, the Viscountess Holmesdale, 
a dau.——23. At the Hirsel, N.B. the Countess 
of Home, a dau.——24. At Kennington hall, 
Kent, the wife of Harry Lee Carter, esq. a son, 
——At Riverhead, Sevenoaks, Kent, the wife 
of Chas. R. C. Petley, esq. a dau.——At Buri- 
ton Rectory, Hants, the wife of the Rev. John 
Maunoir Sumner, a dau. —— 25. At Castle 
Menzies, Lady Menzies, of Menzies, a dau. 
—-At Mansfield, Notts, the wife of P. V. 
Hatton, esq. a dau..——27. At York, the Hon. 
Mrs. Stuart Erskine, a son.——At York, Lady 
Cardross, a son. 

March2. At Stoke Rochford, Lady Caro- 
line Turnor, a dau.——3. In St. James’s sq. 
Lady Alfred Hervey, a son.—In Grosvenor 
sq. Lady Charles Lennox FitzRoy, a sou.—— 
In Hill st. the wife of William Strahan, esq. a 
son.——4. At the Vicarage, Broadclist, the 
wife of the Rev. P. L. D. Acland, a son.—— 
6. In Cumberland st. Hyde park, the Hon. 
Mrs. Spencer Ponsonby, a son.——At Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire, the wife of Edwd. Wright, 
esq. a son and heir.—9. At Methley, York- 
shire, the Hon. Mrs. Savile, a son.——At Mo- 
nellan house, co. Donegal, Lady Mary Hewitt, 
a dau.——10. At Wimbledon, the Countess 
of Kerry, ason.——13. In Sloane st. the wife 
of the Hon. Christ. Rawlinson, Chief Justice 
of Madras, a son and a dau.——15. At Gif- 
ford’s hall, Suffolk, the wife of Capt. Gresley, 
ason.—1l16. At Sackville college, East Grin- 
stead, the wife of the Rev. J. M. Neale, a dau. 
——At her father’s house, Donnington priory, 
the wife of Nassau John Senior, esq barrister- 
at-law, a son.——17. In Cumberland terrace, 
ee park, the wife of John Evans, esq. 
Q.C. and M.P. a dau.——19. In Connaught 
place West, the wite of Charles Baring Young, 
esq. a son.—- —At South Ferriby hall, Linc. the 
wife of Capt. W. J. Symons, of twin daughters. 
—20. At Eaton place, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Carpenter, a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


Aug. 8, 1849. At Melbourne, Port Philip, 
W. H. Dunsford, esq. eldest son of the late 
Capt. Dunsford, of Ashley house, Tiverton, to 
Ellen-Ann, only dau. of John Bear, esq¢.—At 
Adelaide, George Bull, esq. M.D. Kooringa, 
(formerly Physician to the Dispensaries, Liver- 
pool,) son of the Rev. J. Bull, M.A. Incumbent 
of St. John’s, Walthamstow, to Euphemia, 
youngest dau. of Andrew Birrell, esq. 

_ Sept. At St. Stephen’s Walbrook, Wil- 
liam Froom, esq. jun. eldest son of William 
Froom, esq. of Oxford sq. to Rose, only dau. of 
the late W. T. Tennant, esq. of Gloucester terr. 

Oct. 24. At Mussoorie, Capt. J. Bulkele 
Thelwall, H.M. 24th Regt. son of the Rev. E 
Thelwall, of Lianhedr, to Julia-Annie, dau. of 
the late Col. Richards. 

25. At Maulmain, William, eldest son of 
William Penfold, esq. of Brighton, to Jessy- 
Mary-Anne, only dau. of William Moulds, esq. 

Nov. 8. At Mussoorie, Charles Hamilton 
Fasson, esy. 14th Drag. son of .the late John 
Fasson, esq. Assistant Secretary of Chelsea 
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College, to Catherine-Mary, eldest dau. of 
Brig.-Gen. Young, Dinapore Division. 
19. At Calcutta, James Nasmyth, esq. Ben- 
| Civil Serv. only son of Sir J. M. Nasmyth, 
rt. to Eliza-Gordon-Brodie, eldest dau. of 
F. W. Russell, esq. Bengal Civil Service. 
28. At Bangalore, De Symons Barrow, esq. 
14th Madras N. Inf. to Mary-Elizabeth, dau. 
of the late Dr. Honey, of Caledon, Cape of 


Hope. 

Dec.6. At Calcutta, Edward T. Dundas, 
esq. of Manor, Stirlingshire, N.B. and of 19th 
Bengal N. Inf. to Louisa-Anna- Maria, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. Mordaunt Barnard, tor of 
Little Bardfield, Essex. 

16. At St. James’s Paddington, William 
Parish Robertson, . Consul-Gen. of Ecua- 
dor, to Maria, dau. of E. Miller, esq. and niece 
of Gen. Miller, H.M. Consul-General for the 
Pacific Islands. 

21. At Cawnpore, Clinton Baddeley, esq. 
47th Bengal N. Inf. son of the late Major-Gen, 
Baddeley, C.B. to Eliza-Harriet ; also the Rev. 
Leopold Poynder, M.A. ie of Cawnpore, 
to Louisa, dau. of Col. William Pattle, C.B. 
and A.D.C. to the Queen. 

22. At Pagets, Bermuda, Robert Penning- 
ton Sparrow, esq. Assistant Surgeon R.N. third 
son of the late R. G. Sparrow, esq. of Deal, 
to Mary, third dau. of William Lightbourne, 


esq. 

27. At Christ Church Marylebone, the Rev. 
John Mould, M.A. Head Master of Appleby 
Grammar School, Leic. to re ag youngest 
dau. of the late Charles Clarke, esq. of St. 
John’s wood.——At St. Helena, his Excellency 
Major-Gen. Sir Patrick Ross, Governor of the 
Island, to Eliza, eldest dau. of the late Capt. 
James Bennett, of Maldivia, St. Helena, and 
widow of the late Dr. Henry Robert Solomon. 
——At Allahabad, Richard Temple, esq. Bengal 
Civ. Serv. eldest son of R. Temple, esq. of the 
Nash, Kempsey, Worcestersh. to Charlotte- 
Frances, youngest dau, of B. Martindale, esq. 
of Victoria sq. Grosvenor pl. London. 

29. At Turvey, Beds, Joseph, eldest son of 
the late William Robinson, esq. of Clifton hall, 
Beds, to Mary-Anne-Whitworth, only dau. of 
the late 8. Buckby, esq. of Newport Pagnell. 

Jan. 3. At Grandborough, Warw. Rev. Ed- 
ward Selwyn, M.A. Rector of Hemingford 
Abbots, Huntingdonshire, to Fanny, dau. of 
the late Thomas Margetts, esq. of Hemingford 


rey. 

5. William Startin, esq. Civil Engineer, 
son of the late James Startin, esq. banker, of 
Birmingham, to Mary, only dau. of Robert 
Francis Pate, esq. of Wisbeach. 

8. At Theddingworth, Leic. George, only 
son of George Bullin, esy. of Ipswich, to 
Catherine, fifth dau. of Thomas Lovell, esq. 

9. At St. James's Paddington, J. Buschman, 
esq. late of Surinam, to Hannah-Jane Cam- 

ion, eldest dau. of the Rev. Dr. Holloway, of 

anover terr. Kensington park.——At Leyton, 
Essex, William-Fowler-Mountford, eldest son 
of William Taylor Copeland, esq. M.P. and 
Alderman of London, to Elizabeth-Mary. dau, 
of John Lane, esq. of the Grange, Leyton. 

10. At Horsham, the Rev. F. A. Bowles, M.A. 
Rector of Singleton, Sussex, to Jane, second 
dau. of the late Rev. Edward Elmes, Rector of 
Itchingfield.——At Cheriton, near Saudgate, 
Henry D. P. Cunningham, esq. R.N. to Fran- 
ces, eldest dau. of the late Dr. Warden, sur- 

n H.M. Dockyard, Chatham.—— At Norton, 
ent, Thomas Sampson, esq. of Moor hall, 
Sussex, to Elizabeth-Harriett, dau. of the late 
Henry Hunt, esq. of Lynsted, Kent.——At 
Walsingham, the Rev. i Lukin, M.A. 
Domestic Chapiain to Lord Viscount Torring- 
ton, Governor of Men yg to Emily, second 
dau. of the Re¥. John D. Crofts, M.A. Vicar of 
Houghton, Norfolk.x—~At Mansfield, F. H. G, 


Marriages. 


[ April, 
Nicolls, Capt. 4th Dragoon Guards, only son 
of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Jasper Nicolls, 


K.C.B. to Ellen, youngest dau. of J. H. Hill, 
esq. of Mansfield st. and of Berry hill, near 
Mansfield, Notts.——At St. Margaret’s West- 
minster, the Rev. Anthony W. Thorold, B.A. 
son of the late Rev. Edw. Thorold, Rector of 
Hougham-cum-Marston, Lincolnsh., to Hen- 
rietta, eldest dau. of Thomas Greene, esq. 
M.P. of Slyne and Whittington hall, Lancash. 
——At St. Mary’s Church, Devon, Capt. Kit- 
son, 45th M.N.I. to Mary-Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. cf the Rev. Thomas Kitson, of a 
house, Devon.——At Sarsden, the Rev. Wm. 
E. D. Carter, Fellow of New college, Oxford, 
and eldest son of Capt. T. W. Carter, H.M.S. 
Caledonia, to Ellen, fifth dau. of the Rev. 
Charles Barter, Rector of Sarsden, Oxon.—— 
At Marble hill, the seat of her brother Sir 
Thomas Burke, Bart. M.P. for Galway, Eliza- 
beth-Anne, eldest dau. of the late Col. Sir 
John Burke, to D. O’Conner Henchy, esq. co. 
Kildare.——At St. Stephen the Martyr, Re- 
gent’s park, the Rev. Arthur G. Newbold, B.A. 
to Elizabeth, youngest dau, of the late Peter 
Watson, esq. of Calcutta. —-At Long Critchill, 
Dorset, the Rev. Barrington Stopford Thomas 
Millis, only son of the Rev. Thomas Mills, 
Rector of Stutton, Suffolk, and Chaplain in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, to Georgiana-Pene- 
lope, eldest dau. of Mr. Henry C. and Lady 
Charlotte Sturt. -—— At Sonning, the Rev. 
Charles T. Astley, Incumbent of Holwell, Oxon, 
to Georgiana-Charlotte-Ellen, youngest dan. of 
the Rev. Dr. Pearson, of Sonning grove. 

11. At Plymouth, Charles Duperier, esq. 
80th Regt. to Ellen-Shephard, youngest dau. 
of Wm. Downing, esq. of Falmouth.——At 
Terling, Essex, the Rev. Thomas Ovens, of 
Highwood vicarage, youngest son of the late 
Hugh Ovens, esq. of Artigarvan lodge, co. 
Tyrone, to Lucy-Pamela-Sophia, only child of 
the late Capt. George Francis Lyon, R.N. and 
granddau. of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 

12. At Monkstown, Samuel Maclean, jun. 
esq. son of Samuel Maclean, esq. of Dublin, to 
Maria, youngest dau. of the late Benjamin 
Sharp, esq. of the same city.x——At Cork, 
F. Carey, esq. Capt. Cameronians, youngest 
son of Lieut.-Gen. Carey, to Ellen, only dau. 
of the late Robert Hardy, esq. of Cork.——At 
St. George’s Hanover sq. the Rev. Percy 
Monro, of St. Ann’s, Soho, son of Dr. Monro, 
of Harley st, Cavendish 9. to Caroline-Albinia, 
youngest dau. of Gen. Walker, of Bolton row. 
—At St. Peter’s Eaton sq. G. Chester, esq. 
of Hon. E.1I.C. Service, Madras, to Maria- 
Camilla, second dau. of Robert Hicks, esq. 
surgeon.—— At Southsea, the Rev. T. R. 
Brownrigg, Curate of Steep, Hants, son of R, 
Brownrigg, esq. of Norrismount, co. Wexford, 
to Louisa-Anne, only child of T. E. Owen, esq. 
of Dover court. 

14. At Camberwell, Capt. Geo. Sackville 
Cotter, Madras Art. to Katherine, youngest 
dau. of the late Abraham Mann, esq. of Clap- 
ham.——At Nice, George Herbert, esq. of the 
Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, to Caroline. 
Augusta, only dau. of the late Daniel Dragner 
Nevill, esq. 

15. At Cholsey, the Rev. Henry-Arnold, 
eldest son of Lieut.-Col. Olivier, Manor house, 
Potterne, Wilts, to Anne-Elizabeth, dau. of 
Joseph Arnould, m4. of White Cross, Berks. 
— At St. George’s Hanover sq. the Hon. and 
Rev. Walter Ponsonby, son of the late Earl of 
Bessborough, to Lady uisa Susan Eliot, 
only dau. of the Earl and Countess of St. Ger- 
mans,—At Ilminster, the Rev. Edmund 
Boger, of Helston, Cornwall, to Miss C. Allen, 
third dau. of the Rey. J. Allen, Master of the 
Ilminster Grammar School, and Rector of 
Knowle.——At Spondon, near Derby, Thomas, 
eldest son of Samuel Lyde, esq. of Salcombe 
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Regis, near Sidmouth, to Jean, second dau. of 
the late Sir Michael Malcolm, Bart.—~—At 
Salisbury, the Rev. Francis Lear, eldest son 
of the an of Salisbury, to Eda-Eleanor, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. William Fisher, 
Canon Residentiary of Salisbury.——At Chip- 
nham, Peter Awdry, esq. of Chippenham, to 
arianne, second dau. of Broome Pinniger, 
esy.—-At_ Ayton, the Rev. T. H. Dizon, 
Curate of Great Ayton, and Master of Gisbro’ 
Grammar School, to Frances, second dau. of 
Benj. Brooks, esq.— John Henry Jedd, esq. 
to Selina J. S. eldest dau. of John Goodacre, esq. 
of Lutterworth.— At Christ Church, Maryle- 
bone, James Morison, esq. Surgeon of Her 
Lg we Ae 67th t. to Eliza, dau. of the late 
P, Fletcher, esq. of Edinburgh.—At Oxford, 
the Rev. John William Freeborn, M.A. of 
Ilminster, to Emily, third dau. of George 
Hitchings, esq. of Oxford.——At Applegarth 
Manse, omas Morley Blainey, esq. son of 
the late Lieut.-Col. Blainey, 92d Highlanders, 
to Anna-Lucy-Campbell, younger dau. of the 
late Capt. Lang, Campbelton, Argyleshire. 

16. At Plaistow, Essex, James William 
Espinasse, esq. 12th Regt. to Amelia-Cathe- 
rine, only dau. of James M‘Donnald, esq. and 
relict of Henry Grey, esq. treasurer of Hon- 
duras, —— At Aberford, Frederick Charles 
Trench, esq. grandson of the first Lord Ash- 
town, to Mary-Isabella, eldest dau. and co- 
heiress of the late R.O. Gascoigne, esq. of 
Parlington, and Castle Oliver, Ireland.——At 
Hathersage, Derb. the Rev. Robert John 
Clarke, M.A. only son of the Rev. A.S. Clarke, 
M.A. Enniskillen, Ireland, to Matilda, eldest 
surviving dau. of the late Major Shuttleworth, 
of Hathersage hall.— At Seighford, Staff, the 
Rev. Joseph Thompson, Vicar of Seighford, to 
Caroline-Eliza, youngest dau. of Francis Eld, 
esq. of Seighford hall. 

17. At Kirk Son near Hall, George Brigee, 
esq. Ist Dragoon Guards, of Temple Hirst, 
near Selby, to Letitia-Fanny, second dau. of 
the Jate Joseph Smyth inton, esq. Yorksh. 
——At Bath, the Rev. Richard Folly, Rector 
of North Cadbury, to Frances-Essex, relict of 
John Talbot, esq. of Horton, and dau. of the 
late Vincent Langworthy, esq. of Ilminster. 
—At Wanlip, Leic. the Rev. Charles John 
Abraham, B.D. Fellow of King’s college, Cam - 
bridge, to Caroline-Harriet, youngest dau. of 
the late Sir Charles Palmer, Bart. of Wanlip 
hall.——At Rendlesham hall, Suffolk, J. Tolle- 
mache, esq. M.P. for Cheshire, to Miss Duff, 
dau. of the late James Duff, esq. and step-dau. 
of Lord Rendlesham, M.P.——At St. Martin’s 
Ludgate, William Stewart Falls, esq. to Annie, 
youngest dau. of Richard Eykyn, esq. of 
Crouch end, Hornsey.——At Sandal, near 
Wakefield, the Rev. Thomas Crossland, M.A. 
formerly of Sidney Sussex college, Cambridge, 
Incumbent of St. Thomas, Hyde, Cheshire, to 
Elizabeth-Harriet, eldest of the Rev. H. M. 
Hutchinson, M.A, Incumbent of Middlesmoor, 
Yorkshire.-—At Bath, Henry Stone, esq. (late 
of the Enniskillen Dragoons,) of Upham, Wilts, 
to Catherine-Charlotte-Mary, dau. of Augustus 
Wright Biddulph, esq. of Burton park, Sussex, 
and Norfolk cresc. Bath.——At Liverpool, 
Laurence R. Baily, esq. of Liverpool, son of 
J. Baily, esq. of Blandford sq. London, to 
Mary, eldest dau. of John Smith, esq. of Liver- 
a a Oakham, Frederick, eldest son of 

obert Collins, esq of Leyton, Essex, to Annie, 
only dau. of Robert Hawley, esq.——At Alles- 

_ ley, Warwickshire, Samuel Holland, jun. esq. 
of Plas Penrhyn, Merionethshire, to Anne, 
dau. of the late Josiah Robins, esq. of Aston 
Brook, near Birmingham.——Alfred Nash, 
esq. Paymaster and Purser, R.N. son of fhe 
late George Nash, esq. of Gillingham, to Mar- 
tha Brenchley, dau. of Ambrose Spong, esq. 
of the Manor house, Frindsbury. 
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18. At Ealing, Joseph-Maitland, fourth son 
of Martin Ware, esq. of Russell sq. to Ellen, 
third dau. of Thomas Farmer, esq. of Gunners- 
bury house. 

19, At St. Marylebone, George Lee, esq. of 
Edgbaston, second son of the late Rev. William 
Lee, Rector of Emly, Ireland, to Agnes, second 
dau. of John Brown, esq. of Somerset st. Port- 
man sq. 

21. At Fairlee villa, Whippingham, William 
Henry Dawes, of the Hermitage, Isle of Wight, 
-. late Lient. 22d Regt. and formerly of H. M. 

Light Inf. to Harriette-Jacobs, second dau. 
of the late Richard Toomer, esq. _ 

22. At Mothvey, Carmarthenshire, the Rev. 
James Clancy, B.A. Vicar of Claverdon, Warw. 
to Miss Ellerton, of Liwyn ormwood.——At 
Fulham, the Rev. William , B.A. of Caius 
college, Camb, to Caroline-Helen, only sur- 
viving dau. of the late Capt, Charles Sealy, 
Bombay Marine.—— At Stetchworth, Sir Robt. 
Pigot, Bart. of Patteshull, Staffordshire, M.P. 
for Bridgenorth, to Emily-Georgiana-Elise, 
eldest dau. of S, Y. Benyon, esq. of Ash hall, 
Salop, and Stetchwork park, Cambridgeshire. 
——aAt Shrewsbury, the Rev. W. W. Douglas, 
B.A. Rector of Salwarpe, Worc, to Frances- 
Jane, only dau. of W. bid * rgh How, esq.—— 
At Cambridge, the Rev. W. R. Bain, of Esher, 
to Elizabeth-Gordon-Doria, dau. of the late 
Marchese di Spineto.—-At Croydon, G. N. 
Cooke, esq. of Debtling, to Juliana, youngest 
dau. of the late Thomas Russell, esq.——At 
Edinburgh, Charles Greenshields Reid, esq. 
yeenee, of Grange hill, W. S. and Sect. tothe 

uncil of Trinity colleges Glenalmend, to 
Georgiana, dau. of John Jardine, esq. Sheriff 
of Ross and Cromartie.— At St. James’s Pad- 
dington, the Rev. H. H. Beamish, M.A. In- 
cumbent of Trinity chapel, Conduit st. to 
Frances-Mary-Nugent, widow of J. C. Dick, 
esq. Bengal Civil Service.——At Cirencester, 
G. Pardoe, esq. of Nash court, Shropshire, 
son of the Rey. G. Pardoe, of Hopton castle, 
to Elizabeth-Mary, only dau. of the late J. F, 
Croome, esq.——At Kinsale, the Rev. Richard 
Graves Meredyth, to Eleanor, only dau. of the 
late John Howe, esq. of Glanavaran, co. Cork. 
~—At Chelsea, the Rev. Alfred Sells, M.A. of 
Southampton, late one of the Assistant Mas- 
ters of Marlborough college, and third son of 
E. Perronet Sells, esq. of Southwark, to Maria, 
eldest dau. of J. Whitehead, esq. of Chelsea.—— 
At Aldenham, Herts, Baron Dickinson Webster, 
esd; of Penns, Warw. to Anna-Maria, only dau, 
of 8. E. Bristowe, esq. of Beesthorpe, Notts. 

23. At Wickham, Hants, Horace Francia, 
esq. of Upper Bedford pl. architect, to Mary, 
eldest dau. of William Goodrich, esq. 

24. At Gowran, the Rev. Singleton Harper, 
of Borris-in-Ossory, to Jane, second dau, of 
the Rev. Alex. Staples, D.D. Rector of Gow- 
ran.——At Glasgow, the Rev. William Ac- 
worth, M.A. Vicar of Rothley, Leic. to Mar- 

aret-Dundas, eldest dau. of the late Andrew 
Mitchell.——At Kennington, Henry-Rowley- 
Donaldson, second son of Major-Gen. Marreft, 
H.E.1.C.S. to Catherine-Harriet, youngest 
dau. of Richard Price, esq. of the Lawn, South 
Lambeth.—— At Margate, the Rev. John Fran- 
cis Baynham, M.A. to Fanny, dau. of the late 
Samuel Brooke, esq. formerly of Finchley.—— 
At St. Margaret’s Westminster, Wm. Rigby, 
esq. younger son of Joseph Rigby, esq. of 
Upton park, to Anne-Susannah, widow of 
James Alex. Seton, esq. 11th Hussars. 

26. At Laycock abbey, Wilts, J. Gaysford, 
esq. of Iford, Wilts, eldest son of the n of 
Christ Church, Oxford, to Horatia, dau. of the 
late Rear-Adm. and Lady Elizabeth Feilding. 
——At Cirencester, the Rev. R. H. Taylor, 
M.A. of Trinity college, Oxford, eldest son of 
John Taylor, esq. of Bristol, to Margarette- 
Anne, eldest dau, of J. R. Mullings, esq. M.P, 
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OBITUARY. 


Lorp Gopo.LpHIN. 

Feb. 15. At his seat, Gogmagog Hills, 
near Cambridge, aged 72, the Right Hon. 
Francis Godolphin Osborne, Baron Godol- 
phin, of Farnham Royal, co. Bucks, High 
Steward of the town of Cambridge, and a 
Deputy Lieutenant and magistrate of Cam- 
bridgeshire: uncle to the Duke of Leeds. 

Lord Godolphin was born on the 18th 
Oct. 1777, the younger son of Francis- 
Godolphin fifth Duke of Leeds, by his 
first marriage with Amelia Baroness Con- 
yers. 

On coming of age, he was returned to 
the House of Commons for the borough of 
Helstone in 1798. At the general election 
of 1802 he stood a contest for the borough 
of Lewes, and was returned at the head of 
the poll: the numbers being, for 

Lord F. G. Osborne 

H. Shelley, jun. esq. 169 

Thomas Kemp, esq. . 164 

He did not sit in the parliament of 1806, 
nor in that of 1807 until March, 1810, when 
he was returned for the county of Cam- 
bridge in the room of the Right Hon. Philip 
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Yorke, who had vacated his seat by accept- 
ing the office of Teller of the Exchequer, and 
who rather abruptly retired from the contest 


with his Lordship. Lord Francis was re- 
elected for the county to the six subsequent 
liaments; on the three former elections, 
of 1812, 1818, and 1820, without a con- 
test, the representation being divided be- 
tween Lord Charles Somerset Manners, as 
the Tory member, and himself, as the Whig 
member. In 1826a contest was occasioned 
by Mr. Adeane being nominated (but with- 
out his consent) as a second Whig candi- 
date. After eight days’ poll the numbers 
were, 
Lord C. S. Manners 
Lord F. G. Osborne 897 
H. J. Adeane, esq. 627 
But on the advent of Reform in 1830 
the result was different— 
Lord F. G. Osborne 
H. J. Adeane, esq. - 2086 
Lord C. S. Manners . . 1757 


In 1831 Lord Francis Osborne and 
Mr. Adeane were again returned without 
opposition; but in the October of the 
same year the former resigned his seat. 
He was called to the Upper House by the 
title of Lord Godolphin on the 13th of 
May, 1832. On the Ist Jan. 1836 he 
was appointed High Steward of the town 
of Cambridge. He took an active part 
in | discharge of his duties as a magis- 

1 


- 1394 
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trate, and in support of the Whig politics 
of his neighbourhood. The university of 
Cambridge conferred upon him the ho- 
norary degree of M.A. as a member of 
Trinity college in 1811. 

His Lordship married, on the 31st 
March, 1800, the Hon. Elizabeth Char- 
lotte Eden, third daughter of William 
first Lord Auckland; and by that lady, 
who died on the 17th April, 1847, he had 
issue five sons and one daughter: 1. Fran- 
cis-Godolphin, who died in infancy; 2. 
the Right Hon. George-Godolphin, now 
Lord Godolphin; 3. the Hon. William 
Godolphin Osborne, who was military 
secretary and aide-de-camp to his uncle 
Lord Auckland, when Governor-general 
of India, and married, in 1843, the Hon. 
Caroline Montagu, sixth daughter of 
Matthew fourth Lord Rokeby, but has no 
issue; 4. the Hon. Charlotte-Godolphin, 
who died in 1838, having been the first 
wife of Sir Theodore A. L. Broadhead 
(now Brinckman), Bart.; 5. the Hon. 
and Rev. Sydney Godolphin Osborne, 
Rector of Durweston with Bryanston, 
Dorsetshire, who is the eloquent corre- 
spondent of the Times newspaper under 
the signature of S.G.O.; he married, in 
1834, Emily, daughter of Pascoe Grenfell, 
esq. of Taplow House, Bucks, and grand- 
daughter of the first Viscount Doneraile, 
and has issue; and 6, the Hon. D’Arcy 
Godolphin Osborne, who married, in 1845, 
Anne-Catharine, daughter of the late Rev. 
William Douglas, Prebendary of Westmin- 
ster and Chancellor of Salisbury, but died 
in the following year without issue. 

The present Lord Godolphin was born 
in 1802; he married, in 1824, Miss 
Stewart, and has a numerous family. He 
is heir presumptive to the Duke of Leeds, 
who has no children. 

The body of the late peer was de- 
posited in the family vault at Harthill, in 
Yorkshire, on Tuesday the 26th Feb. 


Sir T. G. CarmMIcHAgEL, Bart. 

Dec. 13. At Naples, aged 71, Sir 
Thomas Gibson Carmichael, the 10th Ba- 
ronet, of Skirling, co. Peebles (1628), a 
Deputy Lieutenant of that county. 

He was the second son of Alexander 
Gibson, of Durie, in Fife, advocate, by 
Margaret, second daughter of Thomas 
Dundas, of Fingask, M.P. by Lady Janet 
Maitland, daughter of Charles Earl of 
Lauderdale. His paternal grandmother 
was the Hon. Helen Carmichael, sister to 
John fourth Earl of Hyndford, who, at 
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his death in 1787, left the estate of Skir- 
ling to his great-nephew John Gibson. 
Mr. Gibson was descended from Sir Alex- 
ander Gibson, Lord President of the Court 
of Session, who was created a Baronet in 
1628 ; and succeeded to the Baronetcy on 
the demise of Sir Robert his distant cousin, 
who died in America. On the death of 
Sir John Gibson Carmichael without male 
issue, in 1803, he was succeeded by his 
next brother, Thomas, now deceased, who 
also, in conformity with the entail, as- 
sumed the name and arms of Carmichael. 

Sir Thomas married, first at Edinburgh, 
Feb. 7, 1806, his cousin Janet-Muitland, 
daughter of Major-General Thomas Dun- 
das, of Fingask, and grand-daughter of 
Alexander ninth Earl of Home; and 
secondly, in June 1816, the Hon. Anne 
Napier, third daughter of Francis eighth 
Lord Napier. The latter lady survives 
him, and he is succeeded in his title by 
her eldest son, born in 1820. 

By his former marriage he had issue 
a daughter, Eleanor-Hyndford, married 
in 1829 to Sir David Kinloch, Bart. 


Cuar.zes Gorin, Esa. M.P. 
Nov. 18. At Wiston Park, Sussex, 


in his 33rd year, Charles Goring, esq. 
M.P. for Shoreham, and the Rape of 


Bramber. 

He was the son of Charles Goring, esq. 
of Wiston, (younger son of Sir Charles 
Matthews Goring, the fourth Baronet of 
Highden, Sussex, by his second marriage 
with Betty, sister and heiress of Sir Robert 
Fagg, Bart. of Wiston,) by his third wife 
Mary, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Ballard, 
Fellow of Winchester. 

Mr. Goring succeeded his cousin, the 
present Sir Harry Dent Goring, Bart. as 
member for Shoreham in the year 1841. 
defeating at the election Lord Edward 
Howard, the present member for Horsham. 
He was in politics a Conservative and 
Protectionist. 

Mr. Goring married on the 19th Sep- 
tember last, Juliana, younger daughter 
of the late Sir Willoughby Wolstan Dixie, 
Bart. Before the expiration of two months 
from his marriage, he died from an attack 
of typhus fever. His large estates are 
inherited by his brother the Rev. John 
Goring, of Wiston (born in 1824). 


J. T. Trerrry, Esa. 

Jan. 29. At Place House, Fowey, aged 
67, Joseph Thomas Treffry, esq. 

This gentleman’s paternal name was 
Austen, under which he formerly sat in 
Parliament for the now disfranchised 
borough of Fowey. Having become the 
representative of the very ancient family 
of Treffry of that place, he assumed the 

Gent, Mac. Vou. XXXIII. 
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name by royal warrant, dated on the 14th 
of Feb. 1838. His own family was of 
Great Deviock in St. German’s, and after- 
wards of Plymouth. (Lysons’s Cornwall, 
p- xcix.) His father, Joseph Austen, esq. 
married Susanna, younger daughter and 
co-heiress of Thomas Treffry, esq. (son of 
William Toller, who by Act of Parliament 
8 Geo. II. assumed the name of Treffry,) 
and became in 1808 the sole lord of the 
manor of Fowey, by purchasing the moiety 
which descended to Mrs. Dormer, the other 
co-heiress. 

Mr. Treffry was sheriff of Cornwall in 
1838. Few men have been more useful or 
more respected in their generation. Com- 
manding an enormous capital, which never 
lay useless in his coffers, and possessing 
the skill wherewith to direct it into profit- 
able channels, he has always been indeed 
the monarch of the district, but his king- 
dom has shared in his goodfortune. The 
mines and other works with which he was 
connected, either as principal shareholder 
or sole proprietor, gave employment to, 
perhaps, upwards of 3,000 hands. He 
was also a silver-lead smelter, shipowner, 
merchant, &c. and farmed upwards of 
1,000 acres of land. The ports at Par and 
Newquay were his, and were constructed 
at his expense. He also designed the 
railway now constructing to link the Eng- 
lish and Bristol Channels. 

The following testimony to the character 
of Mr. Treffry was paid by the late Mr. 
Davies Gilbert, Pres. R.S., in his History 
of Cornwall, 1838: “ Mr. Joseph Thomas 
Austen is the present representative of 
the ancient and distinguished family of 
Treffry, one of the most spirited ad- 
venturers in mines, and of the most judi- 
cious and enlightened managers, that 
Cornwall has witnessed for many years. 
Mr. Austen has diverted a river for the 
use of machinery ; and he has set the first 
example of bringing a canal to mines, for 
the purpose of conveying coal and other 
heavy articles from the sea-coast, and of 
taking down the ores, which are then ex- 
ported from a harbour of his own con- 
struction.”~ Then, after quoting a passage 
from Leland’s Itinerary, which states that, 
after repulsing an attack of the French in 
the reign of Henry VI. “Thomas Trevry 
buildid a right fair and stronge embatelid 
tower in his house, and, embateling all the 
waulles of the house, in a maner made it 
a castle, and onto this day it is the glorie 
of the towne buildinges in Fowey,’’ Mr. 
Davies Gilbert adds, ‘‘ The present pos- 
sessor has, however, added considerably 
to the beauty of this ‘ right fair’ mansion, 
by completely restoring whatever might 
be defective in the existing parts, and by 
completing, or — by improving, the 
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original plan.’’ These works, in which 
Mr. Treffry was his own architect, are 
said to have been executed with much cor- 
rectness of taste and accuracy of detail. 

The Messrs. Lysons, in their History 
of Cornwall (published in 1814), frequent- 
ly allude to Mr. J. T. Austen as an in- 
genious correspondent (pp. lxxiv. 6, 25, 
56, 108). 





Mrs, Grsss. 

Feb. 13. At the house of her cousin, 
George Gibbs, esq. of Belmont, near Bour- 
ton, in her 56th year, Caroline Gibbs, of Al- 
denham House, co. Herts, widow of George 
Henry Gibbs, esq. of Aldenham House 
aforesaid, and Clifton Hampden, co. Oxon, 
and Bedford Square, London; who was 
nephew of the Right Hon. Sir Vicary Gibbs, 
late Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, and who died at Venice, Aug. 21, 
1843. (Gent. Mag. vol. x1x. p. 556.) 

She was the daughter of the Rev. 
Charles Crawley, LL.B. sixty years Rector 
of Stowe, co. Northampton, brother of 
Sir Thomas Crawley Boevey, of Flaxley 
Abbey, co. Glouc. Bart. and uncle of the 
late baronet of that name. She survives 
her father little more than a year, his 
death having taken place Jan. 4. 1849, 
in his 93rd year. (Gent. Mag. vol. xxx. 
p. 325.) Her death was comparatively 
sudden, as she had been in her usual good 
health till within a few days previous, 
when she was attacked with a severe cold, 
which terminated fatally in a low fever. 
Her loss will be deeply felt both by the 
poor in the neighbourhood of Aldenham, 
and the large circle of her own immediate 
relatives. The premature death of her 
son George Gibbs, Commoner of Exeter 
College, Oxford, who was drowned while 
bathing near Iffley, June 3rd, 1846, is 
mentionedin Gent. Mag. vol. xxv1. p. 109. 

She was buried on the 21st in the family 
vault at Clifton Hampden church, which 
contains the bodies of her son and her 
husband, having left behind her a family 
of seven sons and two daughters, of whom 
the greater part are under age. She is 
succeeded in her estate at Aldenham by 
her eldest son Henry H. Gibbs, of Clifton 
Hampden, co. Oxon, esq. M.A. of Exeter 
College, Oxford, now resident at Frognal, 
Hampstead; who married in May, 1845, 
Louisa-Anne, dau. of Wm. Adams, esq. 
LL.D. and the Hon. Mrs. Adams, of 
Thorpe, co. Surrey. (Gent. Mag. vol. xx1v. 
p- 74.) The property of Aldenham, to- 
gether with other estates in Hertfordshire, 
and the estate of Clifton Hampden, came 
to the late George Henry Gibbs. esq. 
(partly by will, and partly as being heir- 
at-law to the family of Hucks, of Alden- 
ham), on the death of Miss Sarah Noyes, 
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in April 1842, of whom, and of whose 
family, there is a copious account in Gent. 
Mag. vol. xvi. p. 664. 





Anprew Hamitton Hug, Esa, 

Sept. 23. Aged 87, Andrew Hamilton 
Hume, Esq. of Glenrock and Humewood, 
in New South Wales, who was convention- 
ally known as the ‘‘ Father of the Colony,” 
having lived in it longer than any other 
existing individual. 

Mr. Hume was born in the parish of 
Hillsborough, in the county of Down, on 
the 24th of June, 1762. His father, the 
Rev. James Hume, was a Scotchman, a 
native of Aberdour, in Fifeshire; and, 
settling in the north of Ireland, in 1751, 
he founded the three Presbyterian con- 
gregations of Moira, Hillhall, and Maghera- 
gall, all of which are now connected with 
the General Assembly in Ireland. His 
second son, Andrew, the subject of this 
sketch, was designed for the ministry, 
also ; but the exciting public events of 
the period were unfavourable to literary 
pursuits. Before he was twenty years of 
age, he had received a commission in the 
Moira regiment of Volunteers,in which was 
his maternal uncle, Major Hamilton, and of 
which the gallant Earl of Moira, afterwards 
first Marquess of Hastings, was Colonel. 
In 1786 he visited his paternal relations 
in Scotland, and there first learned his re- 
lationship to the Marchmont branch of 
those who bore his name. Passing to 
London, he secured the friendship of 
General MacBean, a college friend of his 
father’s ; and, during his stay there, was 
principal in an “affair of bonour,’’ at 
Greenwich, in which Capt. Montgomery, 
of Hillsborough, was his second. 

As New South Wales was just then 
about to be colonised, he was nominated, 
through the interest of General MacBean, 
as one of twelve officers, assistant to 
Governor Philip. Most of these sailed in 
1787, in the second ship which left for the 
colony. This was the Guardian frigate, 
commanded by Lieutenant Riou, R.N. 
afterwards “the gallant good Riou”’’ of 
Nelson’s despatch and Campbell’s song, 
who closed a glorious career at the battle 
of Copenhagen. In lat.,57 deg. S. the 
vessel stuck on an iceberg ; and, for nine 
weeks and three days, the crew toiled to 
reach the Cape, the various gangs often 
plying the pumps at the rate of forty 
minutes per hour. In these circum- 
stances, the intellect of Riou gave way, 
and the command devolved on a Midship- 
man, called “ Little Johnny Gore,’’ who 
felt the responsibility less. The whole of 
the Cape district was then in the posses- 
sion of the Dutch, but used as a place of 
shelter by the ships of all nations. Owing 
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to their recent sufferings, and the kindness 
of the Governor, Cornelis Jacob van de 
Graaf, all but two refused to proceed 
further. These were Messrs. Hume and 
Devine, who re-embarked in the convict 
ship Lady Julian, and reached Port Jack- 
son in 1788. 

The arrival of this vessel was a source 
of considerable perplexity to the Governor. 
From the first arrival till the purchase of 
the first parcel of colonial grain, a period 
of five years elapsed ; during which time 
the colonists trusted almost entirely to the 
mother country for food. By a coinci- 
dence of misfortunes, several of the pro- 
vision ships were wrecked, so that freemen 
and convicts alike felt the horrors of 
famine and the pangs of disappointed 
hope. The ceremonies of office were, 
however, not dispensed with; but, when 
the Governor invited the principal officers 
of his infant colony to dine with him—as 
all were upon rations—he begged that 
each would bring his own bread with him. 
The Rev. Dr. Lang mentions in his his- 
tory, that one gentleman used to walk up 
to Government House, on such occasions, 
with his little loaf on the point of his 
sword. This was Mr. Hume, whose good 
spirits never forsook him. 

In 1791, Governor Philip decided on 
making Norfolk Island a farm, as it con- 
tains 11,000 acres of the most excellent 
soil. The success of this experiment was 
entrusted to Mr. Hume; but, when the 
gan was sown, no provisions arrived 

om Port Jackson. Had it not been for 
a timely supply of the flesh and eggs of a 
bird resembling the English puffin, which 
sustained them for several weeks together, 
the whole party must have died of hunger. 
Until 1807, when he had seen towns 
erected, churches opened, a ship built, 
and a newspaper printed, he occupied 
several public situations ; he then retired 
to the territory which had been marked 
out for himself, and lived literally “ under 
his own vine and fig tree.’”’ 

Those who have read of the rapid de- 
Yeepenert of the new state of Deseret, 
or the wonderful progress at Melbourne 
and California, will think that the growth 
of colonisation was slow in older countries. 
Yet a great deal of healthy progress was 
witnessed in the life of this one man. 
In 1787, the English tongue was only 
heard by accident in the whole of the 
southern hemisphere ; there are now more 
than half a million of our people scattered 
over more than a million square miles. 
Van Diemen’s Land was then crowded 
with a barbarous native population ; for 
several years past it has not contained 
one. New Zealand was known only by 
name, or dreaded as the land where the 
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fabled Anthropophagi actually resided : 
much of it is now as Christianised, peace- 
ful, and populous as certain districts of 
our own islands. In 1787, the white 
tents of the colonists startled the emu and 
the kangaroo from their native haunts, and 
for more than a quarter of a century after- 
wards land could be had for the taking: 
before 1840, land was bought and sold in 
Sydney at the rate of 20,000/. per acre, 
and 502. per square foot. 

In 1796, Mr. Hume married Eliza 
Moore Kennedy, daughter of the Rev. 
John Kennedy, Rector of Nettlestead, 
and Vicar of Teston, in the county of 
Kent. She died 14th August, 1847, at 
the age of 86. The members of his 
family have attained considerable distinc- 
tion, and are mentioned by almost every 
writer who has treated largely of the 
colony. In 1810, his eldest son Hamilton, 
then only thirteen years of age, discovered 
the district of Bong Bong and Sutton 
Forest, now a rich agricultural locality, 
with English climate and population. 
Subsequently, he discovered other dis- 
tricts, founded stations, traced the Wol- 
londilly River, was the first to reach the 
Fish River overland, and discovered a 
new line of road to Bathurst. In 1824, 
he accompanied Hovel across the Blue 
Mountain ridge, to Western Port, in the 
Melbourne district, no white man having 
ever passed by this route before. They 
crossed the Hume River, sometimes er- 
roneously called the Upper Murray, which 
separates the New South Wales colony 
from the Port Philip district. In 1826, 
he accompanied Lieutenant Sturt on his 
first expedition, and, throughout Sturt’s 
book, as well as in the papers of the 
Royal Geographical Society of London, 
Mr. Hume is spoken of in the highest 
terms. He speaks the native dialects 
with fluency, and almost equals his sable 
neighbours in finding his way without a 
compass. A younger son, Mr. John 
Kennedy Hume, was murdered by the 
bush-rangers, in January, 1840; and 
another, Francis Rawdon, whose name is 
associated with Moira, resides at a town 
which is appropriately called Hillsborough. 
A fourth son met with an untimely death 
in boyhood ; yet the descendants of the 
father, in the third and fourth generations, 
shew him to have been as patriarchal in 
his family as in his years. Though there 
were few who equalled him, and fewer still 
who excelled him, in stature or in strength, 
at the mustering of the volunteers on the 
Maze course, in his earlier years, yet the 
extraordinary health and vigour, which 
attended him to the close, cannot be 
explained without considering climate. 
When he had passed the Psalmist’s limit 
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of three-score years and ten, his feats in 
the saddle astonished men of more recent 
mould ; and, when the snows of eighty 
winters had settled on his head, he used 
to defy rheumatism, in teaching Sir Roger 
de Coverley to the youngsters at a merry- 
making. He carried with him the Anglo- 
Saxon energy of his race and of his birth- 
place ; and his life is an illustration of the 
principle, that, whether at home or at the 
antipodes, men are partly the controllers 
destiny, and not altogether the creatures 
it. 





Wituiam Rerp Cranny, M.D. 

Jan. 10. At his residence at Sunder- 
land, in the county of Durham, aged 73, 
William Reid Clanny, M.D. Fellow of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Member 
of the Royal Irish Academy, a Knight 
Commander of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, Physician Extraordinary to 
His Royal Highness the late Duke of 
Sussex, and Consulting Physician to the 
Sunderland Infirmary. 

Dr. Clanny was a native of the parish 
of Bangor, co. Down, Ireland. Born of 
respectable parents and one of a large 
family, his education was completed at 
the medical school in Edinburgh. He 
served as assistant surgeon for some time 
in the Royal Navy, in the Baltic and 
North Sea, and was present in the action 
at Copenhagen. He subsequently gra- 
duated in Edinburgh, and married there 
Margaret, daughter of Captain Mitchell, 
of the Hon. East India Company’s Service. 
He then resided and practised for a short 
time in the city of Durham, and after- 
wards at Bishopwearmouth, in the borough 
of Sunderland, where he practised as a 
physician for the long period of forty-five 
years. 

Previous to 1812, when an extensive ex- 
plosion took place at the Felling Colliery, 
near Newcastle-on-Tyne, whereby ninety- 
two lives were sacrificed, the loss of life in 
the mining districts of Northumberland 
and Durham, on an average of fifty-six 
years, had been about one hundred per 
annum. This alarming state of insecurity 
led to the formation, at Sunderland, of a 
society of practical and humane indi- 
viduals, the late Sir Ralph Milbanke, Bart. 
being president, whose object was to call 
into action every auxiliary which might 
tend to prevent those direful occurrences. 
The gentlemen alluded to, under the desig- 
nation of ‘‘ The Society for the Prevention 
of Accidents in Coal Mines,’’ held several 
meetings, and received a variety of infor- 
mation, professional and scientific. It 
was in connection with this society, and 
in the year 1813, that Dr. Clanny ex- 
hibited his steam lamp, and claimed for 
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himself the undoubted merit of first con- 
ceiving the idea of producing a lamp to 
burn safely in an explosive atmosphere. 
In May, 1813, a paper was read before 
the Royal Society, entitled “‘ On a steady 
Light in Coal Mines, by Dr. William Reid 
Clanny,” which was soon afterwards pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions, 
and on the Ist of October, in the same 
year, the Safety Lamp alluded to was ex- 
hibited at the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Newcastle-on-Tyne. After 
various experiments in the explosive air of 
the Herrington Mill pit, two of the 
miners employed declared that they would 
go into any part of a mine without fear, 
if lighted by this lamp; and on the 20th 
Noy. 1815, Dr. Clanny, Messrs. Holmes, 
Patterson, and Birkbeck descended the 
Herrington Mill pit, and at the depth of 
one hundred and one fathoms made further 
experiments with the lamp, at a place in 
the mine where the gas was exuding from 
the ‘‘ deads’’ of the Hutton seam below, 
and in an atmosphere ‘‘ where if a lighted 
candle had communicated with the. cir- 
cumambient air the mine would have been 
blown to pieces.”’ 

It was not until the year 1815, that Sir 
Humphry Davy turned his attention to 
the subject of safety lamps, and on the 
Ist Jan. 1816, his first lamp was tried at 
Hebburn Colliery. Simultaneous with 
his invention was that of Mr. George 
Stephenson ; so that from the above facts, 
there is not a shadow of doubt that to 
Dr. Clanny is due the merit of having 
been the first to conceive, as well as to 
carry into effect, the construction of a 
safety lamp to burn in the explosive air of 
coal mines. 

To Sir Humphry Davy was awarded a 
present of plate worth 2,000/. and Mr. 
George Stephenson was also rewarded 
with a very considerable sum of money; 
but owing to some cause which cannot 
even now be explained without the risk of 
an invidious inquiry, the merits of Dr. 
Clanny were entirely overlooked, except 
by the Society of Arts, whose gold and 
silver medals he had received ; though he 
had been incessantly working at the pro- 
duction of improved lamps at a great 
sacrifice of money and time. His latest 
improvement is so efficient as to be ap- 
plicable to all the purposes of mining, 
whether we regard its safety, brilliancy of 
light, or portability of form (its weight 
being only 2lb. 20z.), and it is now in 
extensive practical use in various collieries 
in the counties of Durham and Northum- 
berland. 

As an acknowledgement of Dr. Clanny’s 
services in the cause of humanity, and as 
a public manifestation of gratitude, a few 
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friends, headed by the Marquess of Lon- 
donderry, the largest coal-owner in the 
north of England, presented him with a 
splendid silver salver and a purse of gold. 
The presentation took place in the Athe- 
neeum, at Sunderland, on the 3d of Feb. 
1848, 

Dr. Clanny’s published works are: An 
Analysis of Butterby Waters, Durham, 
1807 ; Practical Observations on Safety 
Lamps, Sunderland, 1816 ; A Treatise on 
the Mineral Waters of Gilsland, Sunder- 
land, 1816; A Lecture on the Zopuron, 
Sunderland, 1826; A Lecture on Typhus 
Fever, Sunderland, 1828; History of 
Epidemic Cholera at Sunderland, 1832 ; 
and, A Faithful Record of the Miraculous 
Case of Mary Jobson, Sunderland, 1841. 
His contributions to the medical and 
other leading periodicals of the day are 
innumerable. 

The publication of that most extra- 
ordinary narrative ‘‘ The Miraculous Case 
of Mary Jobson,’’ was observed by the 
friends of Dr. Clanny with regret. What- 
ever was the nature of the “ Case,’’ the 
doctor only saw the subject of it once, 
whilst it was in operation, and then merely 
by accident and not in his professional 
capacity. Incapable of guile himself, he 
was unwilling to suspect evil of others, 
and gave full credence to the ‘‘ Testi- 
monies’’ with which he was supplied. 
It was presumed that the appearance of 
this work would injure him as a profes- 
sional man, and the result seems to have 
justified the anticipation, for in a letter to 
the editor of The Globe newspaper he 
says, ‘‘ When I sent my manuscript to 
the press, I entertained the opinion that, 
in a worldly point of view, I should be a 
loser, and also that, in all probability, the 
publication of the ‘‘ Record’’ would de- 
tract from my professional reputation. I 
am now enabled to state, though with re- 
gret, that my impressions were correct.’ 
But he adds, ‘‘ Nevertheless, I rejoice 
that I have gone forward ; and will con- 
tinue to proceed, through good report and 
through evil report, being well assured 
that in due time all good men will be 
called to believe that the compilation was 
truly a faithful record of the wonderful 
works of the Deity.” 

On the 26th of December, Dr. Clanny 
attended, apparently in his usual health, 
the annual soirée of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Sunderland, in 
the Atheneum, where his presence 
produced from Mr. Digby Seymour, 
barrister-at-law, a warm, but well-merited 
eulogium. His last illness was short, and, 
after being confined to his house for a few 
days only, he expired, rather suddenly, 
early in the morning of the 10th January. 
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His remains were deposited on the 17th 
in the new cemetery at. Bishopwearmouth, 
in the same grave with those of his late 
wife, attended by some of his professional 
brethren, the leading members of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society, of 
which he was a vice-president, a numerous 
body of freemasons, and by many of the 
principal inhabitants of the town and 
neighbourhood, all anxious to pay the 
last tribute of respect to the memory of 
one endeared to them by time and good- 
ness of heart, and as an acknowledgement 
of his unweared exertions in the cause of 
humanity and science. 





Mons. E. P. ACLETz. 

Feb. 16. At Barcelona, of the malig- 
nant fever incident to that locality, Mons. 
Edouard Pierre Alletz, Consul Général 
de la République Frangaise 4 Barcelone. 

Mons. Alletz had passed a long official 
career in the department of Foreign Af- 
fairs at Paris, first as translator and after- 
wards as attaché, and early in 1844 re- 
ceived the appointment of Consul General 
at Genoa, where he resided until the over- 
throw of the government of Louis-Phi- 
lippe. Having never, however, com- 
mitted himself to extreme politics, when 
the new regime had settled down into an 
orderly course, his claims for employment 
were duly acknowledged, and in the course 
of last autumn he received an appointment 
to fill the office of Consul of the French 
Republic at Barcelona, whither he re- 
paired in January last, but almost imme- 
diately fell a victim to the baneful influ- 
ences of the climate. 

M. Alletz was the friend of Guizot and 
Lamartine, and throughout his life was 
devotedly attached to literature. His own 
works were numerous, both as a moral 
and religious essayist and a poet, and his 
History of Europe from 1814 to 1830 is a 
valuable compilation. His attention to 
English history (attributable perhaps in 
part to his having married an English- 
woman,) led him to take English charac- 
ters for some of his poetical conceptions, 
particularly in his drama founded on the 
times of Sir Robert Walpole. 

The following is, we fear, an imperfect 
catalogue of his works :— 

Dithyrambe sur |’ Inauguration du Mo- 
nument élévé ala Memoire de Lamoignon- 
Malesherbes. 1826. 

Walpole. Poéme Dramatique en trois 
Chants. 1826. 

Esquisses de la Souffrance Morale, 1828. 
This work obtained, in 1828, the first dis- 
tinction in the ‘‘ Concours extraordinaire 
de Morale,’’ held by the Académie Fran- 
gaise, and in 1829 the principal medal 
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awarded bythe same academy. A second 
volume was added in 1831. 

Essai sur ]’Homme, ou Accord de la 
Philosophie et de la Religion. 1829. Two 
yols. 

La Nouvelle Messiade, Poeme. 1830. 

Etudes Poetiques du Coeur Humain, 
1832, 

Tableau de l’Histoire Générale de l’Eu- 
rope, depuis 1814 jusqu’ en 1830. 1834, 
Three vols. 

Caractéres Poetiques. 1834. 

Maladies du Siecle. 1835. This was 
intended as a sequel to his Esquisses de 
la Souffrance Morale. The volume in- 
cludes “ La Calomnie, Comédie en cing 
Actes,’’ of which the scene is laid in 
London, and the characters are English. 

Lettre 4 M. de Lamartine sur la Vérité 
du Christianisme, envisagé dans ses rap- 
ports avec la passions. 1835. 

De la Democratie Nouvelle, ou des 
Moeurs et de la Puissance des Classes 
Moyennes en France. 1837. Two vols. 

Mons. Alletz married in 1825 Eliza- 
beth, third daughter of John Green, esq. 
of Highbury Park, Islington, and formerly 
of Hinckley. She survives him, with one 
daughter, having unhappily lost her two 
sons when they were developing the best 
hopes of early manhood. 





Rev. W. W. Daxins, D.D. 

Jan.10. At Dover, in his 83rd year, 
the Rev. William Whitfield Dakins, D.D. 
and LL.D., Rector of the united parishes 
of St. Magnus, London Bridge, and St. 
Michael, Crooked-lane, in the city of 
London, and Rector of Asheldam, Essex ; 
formerly Principal Chaplain to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Forces, Precentor of Westminster 
Abbey, and F.S.A. 

Dr. Dakins was, we believe, the son 
of a private gentleman of respectability 
in Wiltshire. He received his education 
at Southampton, and graduated B.C.L. 
as a member of St. Alban’s hall, Oxford. 
He was some téme curate at Higham in 
Suffolk; and afterwards at St. John’s 
church, Westminster, when Bishop Hors- 
ley, the Dean, appointed him a Minor 
Canon of the collegiate church of St. 
Peter, Westminster, Sept. 5, 1794. He 
was appointed Precentor by Dean Vin- 
cent on the llth Jan. 1808; and re- 
signed in Sept. 1846. 

For the last ten years of the life of 
Bishop Horsley Mr. Dakins was his ama- 
nuensis, and employed in transcribing 
and editing his important literary works. 
Although he had received many personal 
marks of kindness from the Bishop, he 
unfortunately lost his patron by death 
before receiving from him any ecclesiastical 
preferment, a living being vacant at the 
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time of the Bishop’s death, which he had 
reason to believe had been intended for 
himself.* As one of the Bishop’s chap- 
lains Mr. Dakins attended his funeral, 
which took place at Newington, Surrey, 
on the 14th Oct. 1806. 

Dr. Dakins had been some years Chap- 
lain to H.R.H. the Duke of York, the 
Commander-in-Chief, when he was ap- 
pointed on the 24th March 1810 Chaplain 
to the Forces serving in London. He 
afterwards held in conjunction the addi- 
tional post of Assistant Chaplain-General, 
and finally rose to be Principal Chap- 
lain of the Forces. From this important 
charge he retired on the Ist April, 1844, 
and was succeeded by the Rev. Mr. 
Gleig, of Chelsea Hospital. 

In the fulfilment of that office Dr. 
Dakins was not only most punctual as re- 
spected his duty to head quarters, but in- 
defatigable in visiting the sick soldiery, in 
the supply of Bibles and Testaments to 
regiments both at home and abroad, and 
in the institution of regimental schools, 
which we believe may chiefly date their 
origin to his strenuous suggestions to the 
Duke of York. Indeed, he took a warm 
interest in everything connected with the 
welfare of the soldier. He was once the 
happy instrument of saving the life of a 
man who was sentenced to death for de- 
sertion, by tracing out both night and day 
circumstances which produced a favour- 
able result for the commutation of the 
sentence ; and often has the tear of joy 
glistened in his eye when alluding to the 
circumstance. It should also be stated 
that he was most zealous and anxious in 
the erection and establishment of the 
Royal Military Chapel in Bird Cage Walk, 
St. James’s Park. 

He was also for many years Chaplain 
to his late R.H. the Duke of Gloucester ; 
and Librarian (as well as Chaplain) to 
H.R.H. the Duke of York, from whom he 
received, as well as from the Duchess of 
York, many acts of personal kindness. 

In 1816 he was collated by Archbishop 
Manners-Sutton, through the interest of 
the Duke of York, to the rectory of St. 
Michael’s, Crooked-lane, in the city of 
London, and in 1817 to the rectory of 
Asheldam, in Essex, by Bishop Howley. 

In 1848, on the death of the late Rev. 
Thomas Leigh, Dr. Dakins became also 
Rector of St. Magnus, the union of that 





* See the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
Oct. 1806, p. 990; but this could not be 
the vicarage of Chirk, in Denbighshire, as 
stated in the Living Authors, 1816, p. 
425, for the Rev. George Robson, who 
is still the incumbent of this living, was 
instituted in 1804, 
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living and the rectory of St. Michael’s, 
Crooked-lane, then taking effect in pursu- 
ance of the Act for the approaches to the 
new London Bridge, which had led to the 
demolition of his former church, and of a 
large number of the houses in his parish. 
(See a notice of his last service at St. 
Michael’s, written by our late friend Mr. 
Kempe, in our Magazine for March, 1831.) 
His parishioners had previously presented 
him with a valuable piece of plate, as a 
token of their high regard and esteem. 

A resident for more than forty years 
in the precincts of Westminster abbey, 
Dr. Dakins devoted himself during the 
earlier part of that time to the task of 
private tuition, and had many of the junior 
members of che nobility and gentry under 
his instruction. He also in some degree 
supplied the limited resources of his pro- 
fessional income by literary employment, 
particularly by translations from the 
French, the most important of which was 
‘*A History of Catharine Empress of 
Russia,”’ in 2 vols. 8vo. 1798, and in 
editing for the booksellers various school- 
books, such as the Greek Testament 
printed by Andrew Wilson, (of which 
he superintended several impressions,) 
Beza’s Latin Testament, Young’s Latin 
Dictionary, a translation of Cxsar’s Com- 
mentaries, &c. &c. He was agood Hebrew 
scholar, and perfectly conversant with 
French and Italian. He also published,— 

A Sermon preached at Harpenden, Hert- 
fordshire, Oct. 2, 1803. 8vo. 

A Sermon preached Feb. 25, 1807, the 
day appointed for a General Fast and 
Humiliation, before his Majesty’s Cold- 
stream Regiment of Guards in West- 
minster Hall, and afterwards at Brompton 
Lodge, before their Royal Highnesses the 
Duchess - Princess and Prince William- 
Frederick Duke of Gloucester. 4to. 

A Sermon on the Fast-day, Oct. 19, 
1807, preached in Westminster Hall before 
the Volunteers of St. John’s and St. Mar- 
garet’s. 1807. 4to. (An engraving re- 
presenting this event is among the historical 
plates upon the Tobacco-box of the Past 
Overseers’ Society of St. Margaret’s West- 
minster, copied in the series of engravings 
from that extraordinary aggregation of 
silver plate, 4to. 1824, pl. 18.) 

A Sermon preached at the Anniversary 
of the Royal Humane Society at St. Mar- 
garet’s Church, Westminster, June 12, 
1808. 8vo. 

A Sermon on the Death of H.R.H. the 
Duke of York, preached on Sunday, 14 
Jan. 1827, before 2d Regt. Life Guards at 
the Cavalry Barracks, Hyde Park, and in 
the afternoon of the Sunday following at 
Westminster Abbey. 1827. 8vo. 

Consecration Prayer, after a Sermon 


preached by him at Windsor, on the pre- 
sentation of Colours to a Regiment of the 
Life Guards, by His Majesty King William 
the Fourth, in the year 1832 ; on which 
occasion his Majesty was graciously pleased 
to grant him an annuity of 1002. a year 
for life, in consideration of his long and 
faithful services to many members of the 
royal family, and which Her present Ma- 
jesty has graciously pleased to continue to 
his daughter Mary, who is deaf and dumb. 

Dr. Dakins was for many years the 
most active member of the junior clergy 
of Westminster Abbey, and in acknow- 
ledgment of the care and zeal he had 
always manifested in the conduct of their 
business transactions, he in 1834 received 
from the Minor Canons and Lay Clerks a 
handsome piece of plate bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription: ‘‘ Presented to the 
Rey. W. W. Dakius, D.D. Precentor of 
St. Peter’s, Westminster, by the members 
thereof, as a tribute of respect for his long 
and gratuitous services rendered to them.” 
Dr. Dakins was elected a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries in 1804, and his 
name.remained on their muster-roll until 
the year 1847. 

Dr. Dakins became a widower on the 
5th Dec. 1835. He has left issue one 
son,* the Rev. John Horsley Dakins, 
D.D. one of the Priests of Her Majesty’s 
Chapels Royal, who married in 1823 
Sophia-Matilda-Caroline, youngest daugh- 
ter of the Rt. Rev. Dr. Lort Mansel, 
Bishop of Bristol ; and several daughters, 
of whom Elizabeth was married, in 1821, 
to Louis Henry Desanges, esq. (brother 
to Sir Francis Desanges, sheriff of London 
and Middlesex in 1817); Frances, in 1828, 
to the Rev. George Cowell; and Laura- 
Anne, in 1830, to W, Selby Kerbey, esq. 

His brother, the Rev. John Dakins, 
M.A. who was forty years Rector of St. 
James’s Church in Colchester, and died 
in 1839, is briefly noticed in our Maga- 
zine for April that year, p. 440. The 
Rev. Thomas Dakins, son of the latter, 
died in 1825. Another brother was a Cap- 
tain in the army, and another a Commis- 
sary in the army, whose son is now a 
Member of the Council of the House of 
Assembly of the Island of St. Vincent. 





Rev. H, G. Watkins, M.A. 

Jan. 9. At his rectory house, Turns 
wheel Lane, Cannon-street, in his 85th 
year, the Rev. Henry George Watkins, 
M.A. Rector of the united parishes of St. 
Swithin and St. Mary Bothaw, in the city 
of London. 

* This son was one of three boys born 
at a birth in 1799. Mrs. Dakins had also 
twin daughters. 
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Mr. Watkins was the son of an eminent 
auctioneer in Holborn, from whom he in- 
herited a considerable fortune, as he did 
with his wife, who was the daughter of Mr. 
Long, builder and carpenter to Christ's 
Hospital. He was educated at St. Paul's 
school, and originally intended for his 
father’s profession ; but, preferring the 
Church, he was ordained by Bishop Horne 
in 1791 to the curacy of Hascombe in 
Surrey. He afterwards held for nine 
years the curacy of St. Andrew's Holborn; 
and in 1792 he was chosen Sunday-after- 
noon Lecturer of St. Bartholomew’s the 
Great; which office he held for twelve 
years. The degree of B.A. was conferred 
upon him at Oxford, as a member of St. 
Edmund Hall, in 1794. In 1795 he fol- 
lowed the Rev. William Romaine (from 
whose hands he had as an infant received 
the sacrament of baptism) as Lecturer of 
St. Dunstan’s in the West, and continued 
there eleven years. He was also some 
years Preacher at Long Acre Chapel. In 
May 1805 he became the Rector of St. 
Swithin’s and St. Mary Bothaw, of which 
the alternate presentation had been pur- 
chased by his father. In 1834 his pa- 
rishioners presented him with a silver 
tea-service weighing upwards of 200 
ounces, including a salver which bore this 
inscription: ‘‘ Presented in testimony of 
their sincere regard and esteem for his 
faithful, conscientious, and affectionate 
discharge of the duties of his pastoral of- 
fice, during a period of 29 years, in which 
he has constantly resided among them, 
and endeared himself by an earnest en- 
deavour to promote their spiritual and 
temporal welfare.” 

Mr. Watkins was chaplain to Mr. Al- 
derman Brown, when Lord Mayor. He 
was for many years the indefatigable 
promoter of the Society for the Protection 
of Female Servants, established in Hatton 
Garden. He also devoted himself most 
zealously to promote the education of the 
poor, the visitation of the sick, and the 
distribution of religious tracts: of which 
he printed at his own expense, and in a 
great measure from a private press, many 
volumes, the greater part being also, we 
believe, of his own writing. With respect 
to these we make the following extract 
from his Funeral Sermon,* by the Rev. 
John Harding :— 

‘* In the same year in which he was or- 











* « The Man of God and the Minister 
of Christ; a Sermon occasioned by the 
Death of Rev. H. G. Watkins, M.A. 
preached at St. Swithin’s, London Stone, 
Jan. 20; 1850, by the Rev. John Harding, 
Rector of St. Andrew by the Wardrobe, 
and ‘ Anne, Blackfriars.’’ 
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dained, the year 1791, his mind was di- 
rected to the preparation of a series of re- 
ligious Tracts, which he caused to be 
printed in the first instance under his own 
roof, and circulated very freely as oppor- 
nity offered. ‘his plan was continued 
until one hundred and forty-four narra- 
tives, for the use of Sunday Schools, as 
well as a variety of Parochial Tracts, had 
been produced, the distribution of which, 
by his own hands, has not been short of 
1,971,000, besides 18,000 given away at 
the doors of this church.”’ 

Among the deceased’s other schemes 
of beneficence, Mr. Harding mentions a 
Sunday School of forty years’ existence, 
and societies of various kinds, for the be- 
nefit of his parish; ‘‘ his Association to 
improve and encourage that valuable, but 
too often neglected class of the commu- 
nity, Female Servants ; an Association by 
which no fewer than 13,730 servants were 
introduced to situations, 2,350 bibles be- 
stowed among them, and 12,000 pounds 
expended in rewards: and then those acts 
of personal munificence, which, now that 
he is gone, we may venture to speak of ; 
his liberal donations to Religious and 
Charitable Institutions ; and, of late, a 
valuable endowment for the permanent re- 
lief of the Blind, in whom he ever took a 
tender interest ; as well as the erection of 
alms-houses for sixteen aged women, the 
joint benefaction of his likeminded partner 
and himself.’’ 

In the discourse from which we have 
made these extracts, the Rev. Mr. Hard- 
ing has made it his object to show how 
closely the deceased Rector of St. Swithin’s 
followed the example of St. Paul as set 
forth in 1 Thessalonians, ii. 10, 11, 12; 
how he exhorted, and comforted, and 
charged every one of his parishioners as a 
father doth his children; how his walk 
before the world was a walk of holiness, of 
equity, and of inoffensiveness. Inflexible 
integrity and strict regard to the rights of 
others, uniformly marked his conduct. An 
inoffensiveness of spirit and behaviour was 
peculiarly his ornament. 

Mr. Watkins's “ Sunday School Tracts ’’ 
were collected in four volumes, 1823-40; 
and Twenty Parochial Tracts on Baptism, 
Confirmation, the Lord’s Supper, Mar- 
riage, Funerals, &c. in one volume; but 
these collections do not comprise all he 
printed. He also wrote ‘“‘ Hints and Ob- 
servations seriously addressed to Heads of 
Families in reference to Female Domestic 
Servants,”’ first printed in 1816; ‘* Affec- 
tionate Advice to Apprentices and Young 
Persons employed in Trade and Profes- 
sions ;’’ ‘‘ Friendly Hints to Female Serv- 
ants ;”? and (his last work) ‘‘ Domestic 
Comfort, in reference to Household Serv- 
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ants.’’. He printed four occasional Ser- 
mons, 1. On the Jubilee, 1809; 2. On the 
death of the Rev. W. J. Abdy, 1823; 3. 
On the first Sunday after the Epiphany, 
1827, during his Chaplaincy to the Lord 
Mayor, being.the day appointed for ad- 
ministering the Holy Communion to the 
members of the Corporation, printed by 
request of the Court of Common Council ; 
4. for the Sdoiety for Building Churches 
and Chapels, 1834. 

By the. excellent management of his 
private fortune, Mr. Watkins had mate- 
tially increased it, notwithstanding his 
liberal and munificent acts. of charity. 
His only son is the Rev. Henry George 
Watkins, who was Domestic Chaplain to 
the late Mr. Byng, M.P. for Middlesex, 
and is now Perpetual Curate of Potter’s 
Bar, near Barnet; he has married Miss 
Bousfield, eldest daughter of Charles 
Pritchett Bousfield, esq. of Cheapside, by 
which lady he has three children, two 
daughters and a son. 





Sra WiLu1AM ALLAN, Knrt. R.A. 

Feb. 23, At his house in Great King 
street, Edinburgh, in his 68th year, Sir 
William Allan, Knt. R.A. Limner to Her 
Majesty for Scotland, President of the 
Royal. Scotish Academy, and an Hon. 
Member of the Academies of New York 
and Philadelphia. 

This eminent painter was born at Edin- 
burgh, bred a coach-painter, and after- 
wards educated at the Trustees’ Academy 
in Edinburgh; where he had for his fel- 
low-students Sir David Wilkie, John 
Burnet the engraver, Alexander Fraser 
the painter, and others since eminent in 
art. Mr. Graham, the master of the 
Academy, who had also been bred a coach- 
painter, took particular notice of his 
talents ; and spurred him forward to raise 
a generous flame of emulation in his 
younger rivals, Wilkie and Burnet. This 
friendly rivalry was long maintained with 
equal industry and cordiality. Mr. Allan 
was three years older than either Wilkie 
or Burnet; and was the first to make his 
way to London. Opie, the Cornish won- 
der, was then the painter whom Allan 
admired most, and whom in the first 
picture which he sent to the exhibition he 
imitated so far as colour went with some- 
thing like servility. This picture, called 
A Gipsy Boy and Ass, was exhibited in 
1805. 

In the same year Mr. Allan went to try 
his fortune at St. Petersburgh. He is 
said to have gone in search of fresh sub- 
jects for his pencil, that his works might 
not be mistaken for those of David Allan, 
—with whom he was of opinion he might 
have been confounded. Others attributed 
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his motive for so distant a:visit to a cer- 
tain love of travel proverbially common 
among his countrymen, Whatever may 
have been the inducement, he was not 
displeased with his visit; for, though he 
suffered much from cold and more from 
an indifferently stocked purse, he saw 80 
much that was new and really of use that 
he always referred to his travels in Russia 
and Turkey as among the pleasantest 
periods of his life. A second visit to St. 
Petersburgh, made when his reputation 
was at its height, confirmed his previous 
impressions. 

The next picture which he sent to the 
Royal Academy Exhibition (in 1809) was 
called Russian Peasants keeping their 
Holiday ; but it did not attract much at- 
tention. He was disappointed with his 
success in London, and allowed six years 
to elapse before he sent another picture 
to the exhibition. This was Bashquinos 
conducting Convicts to Siberia, represent- 
ing a Circassian Prince on horseback 
selling two boys of his own nation toa 
Cossack chief of the Black Sea ; and in 
1816 he sent a somewhat similar subject 
much better treated. This was, A Cir- 
cassian Chief selling to a Turkish Pasha 
Captives of a neighbouring tribe taken in 
war, representing with spirit and fidelity a 
practice which he himself had witnessed 
during his residence on the coast of the 
Black Sea. Yet the picture did not sell ; 
and Allan was so disheartened that he 
gave up all hope, and was talking of re- 
tiring to the wild scenery of Circassia, 
when Sir Walter Scott stepped in and 
started a lottery of one hundred sub- 
scribers at ten guineas each for the pur- 
chase of his picture. The lottery thus 
kindly commenced was successful ; and 
though Allan did not obtain one thousand 
guineas for his picture he received a sum 
not greatly less ; and was induced to re- 
main among old friends, and such new 
ones as his talents and Scott’s friendship 
might acquire for him in Edinburgh. 

His next productions were, with the 
single exception of Tartar Robbers divid- 
ing their Spoil, wholly dissimilar from his 
former works. These were, A Press Gang; 
The Parting between Prince Charles Stu- 
art and Flora Macdonald, at Tortree; and 
Jeanie Deans’s first Interview with her 
Father after her Return from London. 
There was little in these, we have been 
assured, to justify the promise which his 
Circassian Slave had awakened, and he 
was again disheartened ; when Sir Walter 
Scott stepped in a second time to his as- 
sistance. Allan had begun a sketch of 
the Murder of Archbishop Sharpe on 
Magus Muir :—a subject made familiar to 
the public by the then —_— publication 
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of Old Mortality. With this sketch Scott 
was so much pleased that he encouraged 
the artist to make a picture of it, which 
Mr. Lockhart of Milton-Lockhart had the 
taste to purchase. The picture has been 
engraved. 

The success of this picture induced 
Allan to confine himself to Scotish sub- 
jects—in which he seems to have been 
most at home. His next work of any 
consequence was John Knox admonishing 
Mary Queen of Scots on the day when 
her intention to marry Darnley had been 
made public — exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1823, and well and widely 
known by the admirable line-engraving 
from it made by his friend Mr. Burnet. 
This was followed in 1824 by Sir Patrick 
Lindesey of the Byres and Lord William 
Ruthven compelling Mary Queen of Scots 
to sign her abdication in the Castle of 
Lochleyen ; and in 1825 by the Regent 
Murray shot by Hamilton of Bothwel- 
haugh, bought by the Duke of Bedford at 
the Academy Exhibition for 800 guineas. 
His Regent Murray procured him the 
same year the well-earned rank of an 
A.R.A. in the Royal Academy; but his 
next succeeding works hardly justified 
among English artists the selection which 
had been made. His Auld Robin Gray, 
exhibited in 1826, had little of the spirit 
or the female delicacy of Lady Barnard’s 
song; and his Prophet Jonah, exhibited 
in 1829, little of the dignity with which 
the subject should have been invested. 
He regained his ground, however, in 
1831, by his Lord Byron reposing in the 
House of a Turkish Fisherman, after 
having swum across the Hellespont ; by 
his St. Valentine’s Morn, from the Fair 
Maid of Perth, afterwards engraved for 
the Waverley Novels ; and by his Portrait 
of Sir Walter Scott seated in his study at 
Abbotsford, reading the Proclamation of 
Mary Queen of Scots, previously to her 
Marriage with Darnley. Of the Scott 
there is an excellent engraving by Burnet; 
and there is a clever companion-picture 
by the same artist and engraver of Burns 
in his Cottage. A smaller picture which 
Allan painted, of Scott in his Study, 
writing, was engraved for the Anniversary 
of Allan Cunningham. Allan’s next con- 
tribution to the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion, sent in 1833, was called The Orphan, 
and represented Anne Scott seated on the 
floor near her father’s vacant chair in the 
study at Abbotsford. The picture was 
much admired, and was bought at the pri- 
vate view of the exhibition by Queen Ade- 
laide. It is now at Buckingham Palace. 

Allan now (1834) returned to his old 
line of art ; painting and exhibiting Polish 
Exiles conducted by Bashkirs on their 
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way to Siberia; the Moorish Love-Letter; 
and other works of a kindred character ; 
which induced the Academy to lift him 
from the rank of an Associate to that of 
Royal Academician, in 1835. To no one 
did his election give greater satisfaction 
than to his old fellow-student Wilkie. 
Before this, whenever an election took 
place and painters’ merits were talked 
about, Wilkie would say ‘‘ There’s Allan, 
Willie Allan, who well deserves to be 
among us ;’’—-and Wilkie voted for Allan 
till he came in. We have good reason to 
know that this busy persistence of Wilkie’s 
was mainly instrumental in keeping Allan 
so long out of the Academy,—and more, 
that it might have excluded him altogether 
but for the friendly interposition and in- 
fluence of Chantrey, who knew Allan, and 
liked him much. 

In 1837 he was chosen to fill the chair 
of the Royal Scotish Academy of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture. 

Of the latter works of Allan the prin- 
cipal were, Whittington and his Cat, ex- 
hibited in London, 1836; Roger and 
Jenny, from The Gentle Shepherd, ex- 
hibited 1836; The Slave Market at Con- 
stantinople, a large picture, painted for 
the first Exhibition of the Academy in 
Trafalgar Square ; The Widow, exhibited 
1839; Prince Charles Edward in adver- 
sity, exhibited 1840; The Stolen Child 
recovered, exhibited 1841; The Battle of 
Preston Pans, with the Death of Col. 
Gardiner, exhibited 1842; Waterloo, 18th 
June, 1815, half-past seven o’clock, P.M.; 
Sir Walter Scott and his Youngest Daugh- 
ter, exhibited 1844; Peter the Great 
teaching his subjects the art of Ship- 
building ; Nelson boarding the San Nico- 
las, exhibited 1845; and an Incident in 
the Life of Napoleon—that of the two 
English sailors at Boulogne—exhibited in 
1848. Of these, the Waterloo was bought 
at the exhibition by the Duke of Welling- 
ton; who passed this criticism on it: 
“ Good—very good; not too much smoke.” 
The Peter the Great was a commission 
from the Emperor of Russia. 

Sir William Allan’s last great work was 
his second picture of The Battle of Water- 
loo, sent to the Exhibition at Westminster 
hall. In the Duke’s picture, Napoleon is 
in the foreground: in the second picture, 
it is the Duke. This last was admired 
for its accuracy and spirit, but found no 
purchaser ; and Sir William left London 
vexed and, as we believe, Jastingly disap- 
pointed. It deserved a better fate; for it 
is not only true to the scenery and events 
portrayed, but it is, withal, an excellent 
battle-piece-—one that the United Service 
Club might have added to its collection 
with great propriety. 
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At Wilkié’s death, in 1841, Allan was 

spointed his successor in the office of 
Tinnét to the Queen for Scotland; an 
office which conveys thé honour of knight- 
hood to its holder, which Allan received 
in 1842, and a small salary. The office 
was revived by George the Fourth, and 

riven to Sir Henry Raeburn, and at 

Racburn’s death it was given to Wilkie. 

Sir William Allan’s excellence as a 
painter consisted in his dramatic power of 
telling a story and his general skill in 
composition, rather than in character or 
in colour, In what Garrick calls the 
“ concoction’’ of a tale he had great 
merit. His full-length of Cornet Scott 
standing by a horse, over the mantle- 
piece in the great library at Abbotsford, 
shows how well he would have succeeded 
in portraiture had he not preferred pursu- 
ing the higher but worse paid branches of 
his art. He will be remembered in the 
history of Scotish Art by the impulse 
which he gave to historical composition ; 
while his name will always be endeared to 
the admirers of Sir Walter Scott by the 
strong partiality which Scott evinced on 
all occasions for his friend: “ Willie 
Allan.” 

It would be wrong to omit all allusion 
to Sir William’s admirable skill in telling 
a story orally, investing it as he did with 
character and humour and propriety and 
fulness of detail. He gave many hints to 
Charles Mathews for his inimitable At 
Homes; and those who have had the 
good fortune to hear his Auld Scotish 
Wife, or his imitation of a bee in a garden, 
will not readily forget the happy humour 
of the one, or the marvellous imitation of 
the other. 

Sir Willliam Allan may be almost said, 
if what we have heard be true, to have 
died in harness. For some time before 
his death he had been engaged on a large 
picture of the Battle of Bannockburn ; 
and as his weakness increased he had his 
bed removed into his painting-room, that 
hé might sleep near his work. When the 
pencil fell at length from his hand, he was 
too far gone in illness to be removed ; and 
he died in his painting-room, in front of 
his latest picture. He had for a consider- 
able time suffered much from bronchitis. 
—Abridged from the Atheneum. 





Wit.raAM WestA tt, Esa. A.R.A. 

Jan. 22. At Noith Bank, St. John’s 
Wood, aged 68, William Westall, esq. 
A.R.A. 


He was a brother of Richard Westall, 
esq. R.A. some of whose graceful designs 
have acquired 4 high degree of popularity. 

The following biographical memoranda 


on the younger brother have been com- 
municated to the Athena#um by Mr. Land- 
seer:—' Mr. W. Westall was a circuninavi- 
gator. He went round the world with 
Captain Flinders; and they were ship- 
wrecked, if I rightly remember, somewhere 
in Australia. Of the three painters who 
went round the world with Cook, Van- 
couver, and Flinders—viz. Hodges, Web- 
ber, and Westall, the last was the most 
accomplished; and his delineations of what 
he saw had the most of the truth of por- 
traiture—as the engravings in Captain 
Flinders’ book will shew. Being, however, 
a mild and unobtrusive man, whilst the 
others were pushing and solicitous, he 
remained an A.R.A. whilst théy became 
Academicians. After his retnrn he had 
an exhibition in Brook-street ; but it was 
insufficiently advertised, and had but few 
visitors. The day I was there, there were 
but three other persons in the room, and 
one of them was the artist’s brother. But 
the exhibited drawings, consisting chiefly of 
joss-houses, Indian forest scenes, with 
banyan trees, cavern temples, &c. were 
more effective and more richly coloured 
than the average of their draftsman’s sub- 
sequent productions.” 

Mr. W. Westall was elected an Asso- 
siate of the Royal Academy in 1813, and 
was the senior Associate at the time of 
his death. The Atheneum further remarks, 
‘* Though little celebrated for his oil pic- 
tures, he had a pleasant feeling for land- 
scape nature—lake scenery more espe- 
cially. He represented, however, what he 
saw before him with the fidelity of an 
artist not much alive to the poetry of his 
art. He worked largely for booksellers ; 
and many volumes for which he supplied 
matter-of-fact illustrations, from his own 
drawings, as well as from the slight 
sketches of artists and amateurs, evince 
his skill, and the taste and readiness with 
which he worked.” 

Mr. W. Westall published in 1811-14, 
““& series of views of picturesque and 
romantic Scenery in Madeira, the Cape of 
Good Hope, Timor, China, Prince of 
Wales Island, Bombay, Mahratta country, 
St. Helena, and Jamaica: engraved by 
Heath, Woolnoth, and Cook, with De- 
criptions,’’ folio. 

Views of the Caves near Ingleton, Gor- 
dale Scar, and Malham Cove, in Yorkshire; 
engraved by himself. 1818, folio. 

Britannia Delineata, comprising Views 
of the Antiquities, remarkable Buildings, 
and picturesque Scenery of Great Britain. 

Views, &c. in London and its Environs; 
engraved by C. Heath. 1825, 4to. 

Picturesque Tour of the Thames; in 
conjunction with Samuel Owen. 
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Mr. B. R. FAULKNER. 

Oct. 29. At Manchester, aged 62, Mr. 
Benjamin Rawlinson Faulkner, portrait- 
painter, late of Newman-street. 

Mr. Faulkner was a native of Man- 
chester.* In early life he was engaged 
in. a mercantile house, of whose large 
establishment at Gibraltar he had for 
several years the sole management ; but 
when the plague invaded that city and 
garrison, committing great ravages, his 
health suffered so grievously that he was 
obliged to return to England almost in a 
helpless condition, about the year 1813. 
It was during the season of his conva- 
lescence in the following year, that he 
accidentally discovered a latent talent for 
painting, and under the direction of a 
kind brother, who was himself an artist, 
he devoted himself for two years entirely 
to drawing in chalk from the antique, and 
in studying assiduously the first prineiples 
of the art. He was imbued with a mind 
of exquisite sensibility, and the remarkable 
diffidence of his character led him to seek 
knowledge rather in the tranquil recesses 
of his painting room, than in the excite- 
ment of an academy. 

To the close of life he was held in high 
estimation by his fellow-townsmen, and 
in Manchester and its neighbourhood are 
many of his finest works. That he was 
never so fully employed in London as his 
eminent talents deserved, must be entirely 
attributed to his retiring disposition ; in 
no instance did he obtrude himself on 
public attention, save by the display of 
the productions of his pencil, which were 
the offspring of refined taste and feeling, 
and, possessing nothing meretricious, were 
not of a character to catch the careless 
eye. His ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady,” in the 
Royal Academy Exhibition of 1845, and 
a half-length of a lady, exhibited in 1838, 
were both very highly admired. 

Like Romney, Mr. Faulkner had ex- 
quisite musical taste, and his performances 
on the piano-forte, as well as his singing, 
would have done honour to a professor. 
Nature had endowed him with a richly 
melodious voice (barytone), and in his 
leisure hours he devoted himself so assidu- 
ously to its cultivation that at the time 
when his mind first received its bias for 
painting he found his inclination for music 





* It is worthy of remark that at one 
time there resided in this great manu- 
facturing city no less than five artists 
who all subsequently achieved a metro- 
politan reputation, viz. the subject of our 
notice, Bradley, Illidge, Liverseege, and 
Stone; most of whom were more or less 
indebted to Mr. Faulkner for professional 
advice, which he was ever ready to impart, 
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so strong, that his choice of the sister 
arts hung suspended in the balance. 
Having in this dilemma consulted Mr. 
Thomas Welch, that gentleman declared 
that, although Mr. Faulkner’s vocal talents 
were such as to ensure him the highest 
rank as an orchestra singer, he had not 
sufficient physical force for the stage, which 
latter alone, in his estimation, could afford 
satisfactory remuneration. On receiving 
this advice, Mr. Faulkner devoted all his 
energies to the study and practice of the 
creative art—an art he loved, and the 
profession of which he adorned by his 
eminent ability, and the blameless sim- 
plicity of his life. His fatal illness ori- 
ginated in a severe cold taken in a journey 
from the north of England in an inclement 
season, and was attended with much suffer- 
ing, which he bore with truly Christian 
patience and resignation during the space 
of nine months.— Abridged from the Art 
Journal. 


BaRrTouini. 

Jan. 20. At Florence, aged 77, Bar- 
tolini, the celebrated sculptor. 

He was the son of a dealer in charcoal. 
Having a strong desire to travel and see 
the world, he went to Paris in the capacity 
of servant with a French gentleman; who, 
perceiving his talent for sculpture, sent 
him to the Academy of the Fine Arts in 
that city. There he studied, became ac- 
quainted with M. Ingres, and worked for 
Cardinal Fesch, at thirty sous a day. Af- 
terwards he was sent to Carrara, and kept 
there studying his profession by the Grand 
Duchess Elisa. He soon after laid the 
basis of his extended reputation. He 
went to Florence in the year 1802, and 
resided there to the time of his death. 

His funeral has been attended by all 
the artistical and literary celebrities in 
Florence. At six o’clock in the evening, 
the procession started from Bartolini’s 
house, in the Porta Pinti: all who took 
part in it, to the number of about three 
hundred, being provided with torches. 
The bier was carried by his pupils. Joa- 
chim Rossini, who was his bosom friend, 
bore the pall. Amongst the torch-bearers 
were Lord Vernon, Prince Poniatowsky, 
the French Ambassador, the President of 
the Academy, and, in short, every person 
of notoriety in the fine arts and in lite. 
ture. On passing the Academy, a crown 
of laurel was placed on the bier by two of 
the deceased artist’s favourite scholars. 
Bartolini is buried in the chapel of St. 
Luke, and a monument to his memory is 
to beerected in Santa Croce.—Atheneum. 
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S1cnora GRASSINI. 

Lately. At Milan, aged 77, Signora 
Giuseppa Grassini, one of the most cele- 
brated Italian singers of her day, and who 
preceded Catalani as prima donna in this 
country. 

She was born at Varese, in Lombardy, 
in 1775. From her earliest age she dis- 
played an extraordinary aptitude and pre- 
dilection for music. Struck with these 
manifestations, and the singular beauty of 
her voice, General Belgiojoso undertook 
the charge of her education, and, her pro- 
gress surpassing the most ardent expecta- 
tions of her patron, she became an ac- 
complished singer at an age when other 
candidates for the profession are in their 
novitiate. She made her debut at La 
Scala, in Milan, in 1794. She was over- 
whelmed with applauses, and the beauty, 
power, and quality of her voice produced 
an immense effect. Her lower notes were 
more especially admired. Grassini’s voice 
was in fact a contralto, but, like Malibran, 
she had worked it up into the soprano 
register. From the moment of her first 
appearance Grassini created an unprece- 
dented sensation throughout Italy. Her 
visits to Venice, to Naples, to Rome were 
marked by a series of triumphs. After 
the battle of Marengo she was heard at a 
concert in presence of Napoleon. The 
First Consul was in raptures with her and 
took her to Paris. On the 22nd of July, 
in the same year, she assisted at the grand 
national festival celebrated at the Champ 
de Mars, at which 800 musicians per- 
formed. At this period her voice had at- 
tained all its power, and was in full pos- 
session of its freshness and beauty. In 
1801 she quitted Paris for Berlin, and in 
the following year she came to London 
and was engaged (as prima donna in suc- 
cession of Banti) for the sum of 3,000/. 
from March to July. 

The circumstances of her appearance 
are pleasantly described by Lord Mount 
Edgeumbe in his ‘‘ Musical Reminis- 
cences.’’ ‘‘ The event to which I allude,”’ 
says he, ‘‘ was the arrival of Grassini, who 
was engaged to sing alternately with Mrs. 
Billington. This very handsome woman 
was in everything the direct contrary of 
her rival. With a beautiful form, and a 
grace peculiarly her own, she was an ex- 
cellent actress, and her style of singing 
was exclusively the cantabile, which be- 
came heavy @ la longue, and bordered a 
little on the monotonous ; for her voice, 
which it was said had been a high soprano, 
was by some accident reduced to a con- 
fined contralto. She had entirely lost all 
its upper tones, and possessed little more 
than one octave of good natural notes ; if 
she attempted to go higher she produced 
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only a shriek, quite unnatural and almost 
painful to the ear. Her first appearance 
was in ‘ La Vergire del Sole,’ an opera 
of Mayer’s, well suited to her peculiar 
talents ; but her success was not very de- 
cisive as a singer, though her acting and 
her beauty could not fail of exciting high 
admiration. So equivocal was her recep- 
tion, that when her benefit was to take 
place she did not dare encounter it alone, 
but called in Mrs, Billington to her aid; 
and she, ever willing to oblige, consented 
to appear with her. The opera com 

for the occasion, by Winter, was ‘ Il Ratto 
di Proserpina,’ in which Mrs. Billington 
acted Ceres and Grassini Proserpine. And 
now the tide of favour suddenly turned ; 
the performance of the latter carried all 
the applause, and her graceful figure, her 
fine expression of face, together with the 
sweet manner in which she sang several 
easy simple airs, stamped her at once the 
reigning favourite. Her deep tones were 
undoubtedly finer, and had a particularly 
good effect when joined with the brilliant 
voice of Mrs. Billington; but though, from 
its great success, this opera was frequently 
repeated, they never sang together in any 
other.’’ 

Grassini came a second time to England 
in 1805. Her principal characters, besides 
the Proserpina above mentioned, were 
Orazia in ‘‘ Gli Orazj e Curiazj,’’ the chef~ 
d’wuvre of Cimarosa (her acting in the 
last scene being most excellent), “ Zaira,” 
by Winter, ‘‘ La Morte di Cleopatra,’’ by 
Nasolini, and the ‘‘ Camilla’’ of Paer. 
Meanwhile, at Paris, in the theatre and 
the concerts of the court, she sang for 
several years with Crescentini, Brizzi, 
Tacchinardi, and Madame Paer. Paer 
wrote the Didone expressly for her, and 
this character was pronounced her chef- 
ad’ euvre, as well for dramatic force and 
expression, as for the perfection of style 
and vocalisation. 

Grassini made her third and last visit 
to England in 1814, when (remarks Lord 
Mount Edgcumbe) ‘‘ She was no longer 
what she had been. Her beauty indeed 
was little diminished ; but her acting was 
more languid and ineffective,—at least it 
appeared so, after the more energetic and 
animated manner of her predecessor (Cata- 
lani). Her voice too was changed: she 
had endeavoured to regain its upper part, 
but, in so doing, she had lost the lower, 
and, instead of a mellow contralto, it was 
become a hoarse soprano. Still, however, 
she displayed much of her former grace 
and style, particularly in her favourite part 
of Orazia, and in a new opera of * Didone,’ 
by Paer. But, on the whole, her perform- 
ance did not satisfy the public, and after 
one season she departed unregretted,”” 
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Grassini was performing at Florence in 
1823 ; but she had long before her death 
retired ftom public life. She was aunt of 
the sisters Grisi, and of Mdlle. Carlotta, 
the second-best of daricing danseuses. 





Signor pe Breenis. 

Aug... At New York the Signor Giu- 
seppe de Begnis, a personage once well 
known in the musical circles of London. 
He was a native of Lugo, a town in the 
poutifical states, and was born in 1795. 
At the age of eighteen he made his debit 
&t Modena as primo buffo. Three years 
afterwards he appeared at the principal 
theatres of Italy with increasing reputa- 
tion, and then married the celebrated 
Madame Ronzi, and with her in 1819 ap- 
peared in Paris. He next visited London, 
where he remained for some years, and 
his career there is wellknown. A sepa- 
ration from his wife led to his voluntary 
exile to America, where he was always a 
favourite. He left behind him a handsome 
fortune for unknown heirs, and it is now 
in the hands of the public administrator of 
New York, in default of a will. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


Jan.17. At Dunkerrin glebe, aged 83, 

the Very Rev. Thomas Hugh Hawkins, 
D.D. Dean of Clonfert, and Rector of 
Dunkerrin. 
_ At Stone-Easton, Somerset, aged 80, 
the Rev. Henry Hodges Mogg, formerly 
of Oriel college, Oxford, M.A. 1794; 
Vicar of Chewton Mendip (1814) and 
High Littleton (1804). 

At Garboldisham, Norfolk, the Rev. 
George Stephen Molineux Montgomerie, 
Rector of that plice. He was of Christ’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1816, M.A. 1827; 
and was presented to his living in 1815. 

Jan. 19. At Hammersmith, the Rev. 
Alfred Battishili Parrin, for many years 
Curate of St. Peter’s, Hammersmith. He 
was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B:A. 1814. 

Jan. 20. At Shipdam, Norfolk, aged 
71, the Rev. Benjamin Barker, Rector of 
that parish and of Rockland. He was of 
Queen’s coll. Camb. B.A. 1800, M.A. 
1803 ; was instituted to Rockland in 1803, 
and to Shipdam in 1826, both being in his 
own patronage, and the former returned 
in 1831 as of the annual value of 1,0222, 
and the latter of 1,120/. there being a 
parsonage on both rectories. 

At Randsworth, Norfolk, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Berkeley Greaves, Vicar of South 
Lynn All Saints, and of Wiggenhall St, 
German’s. He was formerly Fellow of 
Emmanuel college, Cambridge; B.A. 1797 
as 9th Senior Optime, M.A. 1801; an 


collated to Lynn All Saints in 1811 by 
Bishop Dampier ; and presented to Wig- 
genhall in 1814 by the Beat and Chapter 
of Norwich. He was the author of a 
volume of poems, entitled “ Greaves’ Wil- 
derness.”’ 

Jan. 21. At Taplow, Bucks, aged 80, 
the Rev. Edward Neale, of Allesley Park, 
co. Warwick, and Rector of Taplow. He 
was the second son of George Vancittart, 
esq. of Bisham Abbey, M.P. for Berkshire, 
by Sarah, daughter of the Rev. Sir James 
Stonhouse, Bart. and sole heiress of her 
mother, the Hon. Anna Neale, (Maid of 
Honour to Queen Caroline,) elder daugh- 
ter and coheiress of John Neale, esq. of 
Allesley Park. On the death of Mrs. 
Neale, widow of his cousin Colonel John 
Neale, in 1805, the Rev. Edward Van- 
sittart succeeded to the Allesley estate, in 
pursuance of the settlement made by his 
cousin, who died in 1793; and he there- 
upon took the name of Neale by royal 
sign manual, Nov. 14, 1805. He was.a 
member of New college, Oxford, B.C. L. 
1796; and was presented to the rectory 
of Taplow in 1803 by the Lord Chancellor. 
He married first, in 1805, Jane, eldest 
daughtér of Samuel Gardiner, esq. of 
Coombe Lodge, Whitchurch, co. Oxon, 
who died in 1806, without issue; secondly, 
in 1809, Anne, second surviving daughter 
of Isaac Spooner, esq. of Elmdon, co. 
Warwick, by whom he had issue Edward 
Vansittart Neale, esq. barrister-at-law, and 
four daughters. 

Jan. 23. At Dublin, the Rev. Gilbert 
Carter Barrett. 

At Offchurch, co. Warwick, aged 77, the 
Rev. Henry Wise, of the Priory, War- 
wick, Vicar of Offchurch, and Rector of 
Charlwood, Surrey. He was the younger 
son of Henry Christopher Wise, esq. of 
the Priory, Warwick, by Mary, dau. of 
Samuel Wathen, esq. and succeeded his 
brother Matthew Blackett Wise, esq. who 
died unmarried in 1810. He was insti- 
tuted to the vicarage of Offchurch in 1805, 
and to that of Charlwood in the same 
year ; the latter was in his own patronage. 
He married Charlotte-Mary, dau. of Sir 
Stanier Porten, and by that lady, who died 
in 1827, had one son, Henry Christopher 
Wise, esq. and four daugliters, of whom 
Charlotte is married to Thomas Wathen 
Waller, esq. eldest son of Sir Wathen 
Waller, Bart. and Louisa to Ernest Wal- 
ler, esq. his younger brother. The present 
Mr. Wise married, in 1828, Harriet, 
third dau. of Sir Gray Skipwith, of Prest- 
would, Bart. and has a numerous family. 

_At Longflect, Poole, aged 82, the Rev. 
Henry Wood, last surviving son of the 

ev. Johii Wood, formerly of Abbey 
Milton. 
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DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Jan.11. Aged65, Mr. Thomas Jones 
Ellison, bookbinder, of Ave Maria-lane. 

Jan. 25. In Regent-street, in his 62nd 
year, Sir Riggs Falkiner, the 3d Bart. of 
Anna Mount, co. Cork (1778). He was 
the eldest son of Sir Samuel the second 
Baronet, by Sarah, dau. of Charles Leslie, 
M.D. and succeeded his father in 1825. 
Having died unmarrried, he is succeeded 
by his brother Charles Leslie Falkiner, 
Capt. R.N. 

Feb. 8. At Bethnal-green, aged 38, 
Mr. Alfred Whitehead, for some time 
editor of the Bury and Suffolk Herald. 

Feb.10. At North-end, Fulham, aged 
68, George Thomas, retired Comm. R.N. 

Mary-Anne, wife of R. F. Wingroye, 
esq. of Wood-st. Cheapside. 

Feb. 12. Aged 52, Sidney-Jane, only 
child of the late Christopher Packe, esq. 
and wife of the Rev. Dr. Barber, Minister 
of St. Paul’s, Vauxhall. 

At Brompton, Stroud Lincoln, esq. 

Feb. 13. At Highgate, Hannah, widow 
of Daniel Mackinlay, esq. of Buenos Ayres. 

Aged 67, Samuel Dennis, esq. Hornsey- 
road, and of the Bank of England. 

In Bryanstone-square, aged 77, George 
Miller, esq. 

Cornwall Reynolds, esq. of Hackney, 
Surgeon R.N. 

At Kensington, aged 66, Mary, relict of 
John Fred. Sasse, esq. 

Feb. 14. In Montague-st. Russell-sq. 
Jane, relict of Ralph Addison, esq. 

At Chelsea, aged 82, Thomas Dixon, 
esq. for many years Surgeon of the Here- 
ford Regiment. 

In Camberwell New-road, aged 16, 
Emma-Newton, last surviving child of 
Mr. Michael Eaton Wilkinson, and last 
surviving grandchild of the late Col. New- 
ton, of Bulwell hall, Notts. 

Feb. 15. At Tavistock-place, aged 75, 
James King, esq. late of the Office of 
Woods and Forests. 

In Upper Brook-st. the Hon. Emma 
Cunliffe Offley, relict of Foster Cunliffe 
Offley, esq. of Madeley Manor, Staff. and 
aunt to Lord Crewe. She was the dau. 
of John first Lord Crewe, of the creation 
of 1806, by Frances-Anne, only dau. of 
Fulke Greville, esq. was married in 1809, 
and left a widow in 1832. 

At Hammersmith, aged 42, Miss Lucy 
Elwell, third dau. of Richard Elwell, esq. 

Mary, wife of John Chippendale, esq. 
F.R.C.S. of New Cavendish-street. 

In Cambridge-terrace, aged 76, William 
Lucas, esq. 

Feb. 16. At Barnsbury Villas, aged 71, 
Miss Katharine Ferrier, sister to the late 
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Sir Alex. Ferrier, K.G.H., H. B. M. 
Consul for the Hague. 

In Dalston-terr. aged 58, John Clark, 
esq. formerly of the 4th Regiment. 

Aged 64, Harriet, wife of William Beck- 
with France, esq. of Cadogan-place. 

Feb. 17. In Charlotte-st. Bedford-sq. 
aged 73, Michael Smith Parnther, esq. 

Feb. 18. In Charterhouse-sq. an 78, 
Mr. Thomas Okey, formerly a Capt. of 
the Tower Hamlets Militia, and third 
son of Henry Lucas Okey, esq. 

In London, aged 66, Mr. David Stewart, 
journeyman printer, author of a popular 
series of papers, under the title of ‘‘ The 
Man-’o-War’s-Man,”’ which originally ap- 
peared in Blackwood’s Magazine, and 
were subsequently published in a separate 
volume. He likewise contributed to the 
Naval and Military Magazine, besides 
fugitive pieces to other periodical journals. 
He died in poverty in St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, after undergoing an operation 
for a most painful disease. 

Feb. 18. At Chelsea, aged 61, Jemmett 
Browne, esq. of Riverstown, Cork. 

John Taverner, esq. second son of the 
late John Taverner, esq. of Upper Clap- 
ton. 

Feb. 19. At Brompton, John Alison, 
W.S. second son of the late John Alison, 
merchant, Dundee. 

At Lowndes-sq. aged 6, Henry-Edward, 
second son of J. G. Smyth, esq. M.P. and 
nephew to Lord Macdonald. 

At Westbourne-terrace, William-Hugh, 
infant son of Richard Cobden, esq. M.P. 

At Rutland-gate, Hyde Park, aged 35, 
Fanny-Jemima, wife of Edward Henry 
Corbould, esq. 

Feb. 20. Suddenly, in an omnibus, 
travelling through Moorgate-st. Mr. Jo- 
seph Phelps, bookseller, of Paternoster- 
row and Pentonville. 

In Manchester-sq. Lady Lucy North, 
third dau. of the Right Rev. Dr. Brown- 
low North, Bishop of Winchester, and 
sister of the Earl of Guilford. 

At Great Ormond-st, aged 63, Edward 
Bedwell Kemble, esq. of South Hanning- 
field, Essex. 

At her brother’s, Blackheath-road, aged 
48, Eleanor, fourth dau. of the late Wm. 
Powis, esq. of Hambutts, Painswick, Glou- 
cester, 

Eliza-Harrison, widow of Henry James 
Chippindall, esq. Bengal Civil Service. 

In Myddelton Cottage, New River head, 
aged 74, Richard Saywell, esq. 

Feb. 21. In Alpha-road, at her aunt’s 
(Mrs. Mary Brown), Susan, the eldest 
dau. of Charles Mac Donnell, esq. of 
Upper Canada, and great grand-dau. of 
the late Sir John Johnson, Bart. 

At Brompton, Fanny-Frederica, young- 
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est surviving dau. of the late James Web- 


» esq. 

At Dulwich-common, aged 72, Samuel 
Palmer, esq. a magistrate and Deputy- 
Lieut. of the co. of Surrey. 

In Great Cumberland-st. aged 89, Mrs. 
Prinsep. 

Feb. 22. At Greenwich, Bridget, wife 
of William Billinghurst, esq. 

Feb. 24. At Brixton, aged 29, George 
youngest son of the late Rev. William 
Williamson, of Westbere. 

At Kensington Palace, Miss Mary Ste- 
phenson. 

In Spencer-st. Northampton-sq. aged 
74, William Mansell, esq. 

At Notting-hill, Julia, second dau. of 
William Berkeley, esq. 

Feb. 25. In Nottingham-st. aged 84, 
Anna, wife of Stephen Cox, esq. 

At his son’s, St. Sepulchre’s Vicarage, 
Charter-house-sq. aged 76, Richard Wood, 
esq. of Mincing-lane, and Thurloe-sq. 
Brompton. 

Feb. 26. In Guilford-st. at his cou- 
sin’s, Miss Kirkby, aged 80, John Hall, 
esq. of Croydon. 

Feb. 27. In London, aged 82, Thomas 
Martin, esq. of Liverpool. 

In Finchley-road, Mary, widow of John 
Ratcliffe, esq. of Cheltenham. 

Feb. 28. In Lennard-pl. St. John’s 
Wood, aged 81, B.S. Jones, esq. many 
years Assistant Secretary to the India 
Board. 

Lately. In Bedford-sq. suddenly, from 
disease of the heart, aged 70, Miss Jane 
Tucker, originator of the Governess’ In- 
stitution in that place. 

Aged 79, Mrs. Welsh, of Pinishier, 
near Bishop’s Stortford, widow of Col. 
Welsh, E. I. Co’s. Service, dau. of the late 
C. T. Maling, esq. of Herrington hall and 
Hendon lodge, near Sunderland. 

In York-terr. Regent’s Park, aged 81, 
Isabella, widow of Richard Powell, M.D. 

March 1. At Maida-hill, Elizabeth, 
wife of Allen Davis, esq. 

Aged 67, Henry Smith, esq. of Marl- 
borough-pl. Kennington-cross, formerly 
of the Exchequer. 

Aged 26, Duncan Ferguson, esq. sur- 
geon, youngest son of Mr. J. Ferguson, 
of the Borough School, Alnwick. After 
a distinguished career in King’s college, 
London, where he gained many prizes, he 
was appointed house-physician in King’s 
college hospital, and, a few months ago, 
lecturer on chemistry and botany at the 
National Society’s training college, Bat- 
tersea. 

March 2. Aged 71, James Dingwall 
Fordyce, esq. 

In Sussex-gardens, Elizabeth-Julia, wife 
of — A. Montgomery Campbell. 


[ April, 


Aged 74, George Rooke, esq. for many 
years resident at Fladong’s Hotel, Oxford- 
st. third and last surviving son of the late 
Charles Rooke, esq. of West-hill, Wands- 
worth. 

In Hanover-sq. aged 63, John Deering, 


esq. 

March 3. In Chester-square, Maria, 
youngest dau. of the late John Gover, esq. 

March 4. At her daughter’s, Mrs. 
Shaw, Clapham Park, aged 83, Catharine, 
relict of William Wardrop, esq. secretary 
to the Bank of Scotland. 

Aged 64, Thomas Kirk, esq. of Sy- 
mond’s-inn, Chancery-lane, solicitor. 

At Camberwell, aged 80, G. Davis, esq. 

March 5. In Albert-st. Regent’s Park, 
Mary, wife of Dr. Shelton Mackenzie. 

March 6. At Carlton Villas, Maida 
Vale, aged 66, Lucy, widow of James 
Oridge, esq. of Kentish Town. 

At Herne-hill, Lucinda, wife of Elka- 
nah Bicknell, esq. 

In Clarendon-sq. aged 89, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Wallack, mother of Mr. Henry 
Wallack and Mr. James Wallack. 

In Sussex-st. London University, Je- 
mima-Anne, widow of Capt. T. H. Doyle, 
Paymaster 75th Regt. 

March 6. In Gloucester-pl. Portman- 
sq. Sarah, relict of William Pott, esq. 

March 8. Aged 77, Thomas Hallifax, 
esq. of the banking-house of Glyn, Halli- 
fax, Mills, and Co. Mr. Hallifax had 
been a partner in the firm more than half 
a century. 

March 9. At Little Holland House, 
Kensington, aged 40, George Pardoe, M.D. 
He was of Caius coll. Camb. M.B. 1832, 
and admitted Fellow of the College of 
Physicians 1838. He was also Fellow of 
the Medico-Chirurgical Society, Member 
of the Sydenham Society ; formerly Phy- 
sician of the Farringdon and St. Pancras 
Dispensaries and Demonstrator of Ana- 
tomy at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

March 11. At Maida-hill, aged 68, 
Elizabeth, for 47 years wife of John 
Thorogood, esq. 

March 13. Aged 83, Elizabeth, wife 
of James Ansted, esq. of Pentonville. 
She was the second daughter and last 
survivor of the children of the Rev. John 
Prior, B.D. formerly Vicar of Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch, Leicestershire, and of Packing- 
ton, in the county of Derby, whose death 
in 1803 was noticed in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, vol. Lxx111. pp. 1088 and 1182. 





Bevs.—Feb. 3. At Bedford, aged 72, 
Marmaduke Brown, esq. 

Feb. 19. At Ampthill, Sinnetta, wife 
of the Rev. Charles W. F. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck, nephew to the Duke of Portland. 
She was the daughter of James Lambourne, 
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esq. was married in 1839, and had issue 
four children, who all died infants. 

March 5. At Biggleswade, aged 62, 
Eliza, wife of William Hogge, esq. 

Brrxs.—Feb. 16. At Windsor, aged 
63, John Sturges, esq. youngest son of 
the late Major Sturges, of Bartlett house, 
Windsor, and the Priory, Old Windsor. 

Feb.25. At Faringdon, aged 54, Chris- 
topher, eldest and only surviving son of 
the late William Ward, esq. 

March 2. Mary, second dau. of the 
late John Hyde, esq. of Hyde End. 

Bucxs.—Feb. 19. At Bledlow Ridge, 
aged 58, T. C. Spiers, esq. 

Feb, 21. At the Manor-house, Little 
Marlow, aged 75, John Ashley, esq. of 
Clifton, late of Ashley-hall, Jamaica. 

Feb. 28. At Mursley, Joseph Richard 
Causton, esq. 

Lately. At High Wycombe, aged 79, 
Mrs. Havergal, mother of the Rector of 
St. Nicholas, Worcester, 

CamBripGE.—Feb. 16. At Cambridge, 
at her brother-in-law’s, the Rev. Horace 
Roberts, Louisa, third dau. of the Rev. 
John Lewis, M.A. Rector of Ingatestone 
and Rivenhall, Essex. 

Feb. 18. At Cambridge, aged 80, 
Charlotte, relict of Lieut.-Gen. W. Spen- 
cer, of Bramley-Grange, Yorkshire. She 
was the dau. of John Swann, esq. and 
was left a widow in 1829, having had 
issue two sons, the Rev. Wm. Pakenham 
Spencer, Rector of Starston, Norfolk, and 
the late Capt. E. C. Spencer, 88th regt. 
and two daughters, of whom the younger 
is wife of the Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 

Aged 24, F.C. Buck, esq. scholar of 
Corpus Christi college, Cambridge, and 
son of Z. A. Buck, esq. organist of Nor- 
wich cathedral. 

Feb. 23. At Newmarket, aged 35, 
James, third son of William Bryant, esq. 

Feb. 26. At Chatteris, (at the house 
of her son-in-law, Henry Skeels, esq.) 
aged 76, Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. 
Henry Clarke, and dau. of the late Thos. 
Serocold, esq. of Peterborough. 

CuEsHiRE.—Feb.9. At Tranmere, in 
his 84th year, Charles Keay, esq. great- 
grandson of the celebrated commentator, 
Matthew Henry. 

CornwaLi.—Feb. 19. At Penzance, 
aged 20, Edward-Vernon, only son of the 
late Rev. Vernon Collins, of Padstow. 

Feb. 21. At St. German’s, aged 84, 
Mrs. Ann Congdon. 

March 1. At St. Austell, aged 83, 
Prudence, wife of Mr. John Davey. She 
was carried to her grave by eight grand- 
sons, all brothers, the eldest thirty-five, 
and the youngest sixteen years of age. 

March 3. At West Park, Maker, aged 
59, Ann, wife of William Little, esq. 

Gent. Maa. Vou, XXXIII, 
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March 12. At Saltash, Anne-Mary, 
wife of Major Herring, E.I.C.S., and 
eldest dau. of the late Wm. Lee, esq, of 
Haccombe. 

CuMBERLAND.—Feb. 28. At King- 
ston House, near Whitehaven, the widow 
of Capt. Joshua Treacy, R.N. 

Dersy.—Feb. 13. At Bakewell, aged 
32, Mr. Jonathan Wilson, of the firm of 
Taylor and Wilson, and fourth son of the 
Rev. Edward Wilson, of Buglawton. 

March 1. At Cromford, aged 84, Isa- 
bella, relict of John Twigge, esq. late of 
Bonsall. 

March 6. At Staveley House, aged 
80, Jane, relict of the Rev. Francis Fox- 
lowe, M.A. of Staveley Hall, Rector of 
Ordsall, Notts, and Vicar of Elmton 
Derbyshire. She was daughter of the 
late Richard Slater, esq. of Chesterfield, 
solicitor, and sister to the late General 
Francis Slater Rebow. 

Drvon.—Feb. 1. At Plymouth, aged 
75, Retired Commander Richard Coates. 
He entered the navy in 1798, and served 
24 years on full pay. In the Argo 44, he 
was engaged in the capture of a large 
number of privateers, at the reduction of 
Minorca, and at the taking of the Spanish 
42-gun frigate Santa Teresa. In the Ex- 
cellent 74, he was in the defence of Gaeta, 
and capture of Capri. He was made Lieu- 
tenant in 1806, and in the Surinam 16, 
in 1809, was at the taking of Martinique. 
From 1815 to 1826 he was agent for 
transports afloat, and in April 1847 ac- 
cepted the office of retired Commander, 
on the list of 1830, without increase of 
pay, but retaining the Lieutenant’s out- 
pension of Greenwich Hospital, which had 
been conferred upon him in 1842. 

Feb. 9. At Crediton, aged 91, Miss 
Susannah Hatch. 

Feb. 10. At Tamerton Folliott, aged 
40, Duckworth Du Pré, esq. surgeon. 

Feb. 15. At the Rectory, Farway, aged 
43, Anna-Maria-Forbes, wife of the Rev. 
Richard Lewis. 

Feb. 19. At Honiton, aged 88, Mrs. 
Ford, relict of Mr. H. Ford, sister of the 
late Capt. G. B. Westcott, R.N. 

At Exeter, aged 66, Richard Lovesy, 
esq. late of Newent. 

Feb. 22. At Kenwith, near Bideford, 
the residence of her daughter Mrs. Ha- 
therly, aged 96, Mrs. Heywood. 

At Pynes, near Exeter, aged 58, Henry 
Stafford Northcote, esq. eldest son of Sir 
Stafford Henry Northcote, Bart. He 
married in 1815, Agnes-Mary, only dau. 
of Thomas Cockburn, of Portland-place, 
esq. His eldest son, Stafford Henry 
Northcote, esq. Secretary to the Royal 
Commission for the Exhibition of Industry 
next year,is now * br to the Baronetcy. 
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Feb. 23. At Exmouth, aged 69, Miss 
Charlotte Moore, sister of the Ven. Arch- 
deacon of Exeter. 

At Dawlish, aged 79, John Dickin, esq. 

At the residence of her brother, Richard 
Blake, esq. Plymouth, aged 85, Mrs. Grace 
Hardie. 

March3. At Hill’s Court, near Exeter, 

d-66, Mr. Samuel Treleaven, reporter 
to the Exeter Flying Post, on which paper 
he had been employed for fifty-four years. 

He was remarkable for wonderful powers 
of memory, of which lie formerly afforded 
many proofs, when reporters were not 
openly permitted at public meetings. : 

March 4, At Alphington, aged’ 61, 
Luke Ponsford, esq. 

_ March 8. At Hatherleigh, aged 68, 
Nathaniel Laffer, esq. retired Commander 
R.N. (1847). 

At Chudleigh, aged 66, Mary, relict of 
Capt. Arscott, R.N. 

orset. — Feb. 26. At Sherborne, 
aged 76, John Gray, esq. 

Feb. 28. At Weymouth, Augusta- 
Charlotte, wife of Lieut. J. C. Sicklemore, 

N., commanding H.M. corvette Vic- 
toria, and dau. of the late Rear-Adm. 
Searle, C.B., leaving two infant daughters. 

Dursaam.—Feb.13. At South Shields, 
aged 72, Mr. Oswald Hind, son of the 
late Oswald Hind, esq. of Stelling Hall, 
Northumberland. 

Feb. 15. At Durham, Elizabeth, re- 
lict of the Rev. A. J. Clarke, Rector of 
Porlock, Somerset. She was the only sur- 
viving dau. of George Langton, esq. of 
Langton, co. Lincoln, and grand-dau. of 
Bennet Langton, esq. and Mary Countess 
dowager of Rothes. 

Lately. At Dipton, aged 87, Thomas 
Fenwick, esq. colliery viewer. 

Feb.18. Aged 19, Mr. Henry Rennett 
Relton, of University college, Durham. 

Feb.21. Aged 20,John Hawdon Barnes, 
Scholar of Bishop Hatfield’s hall, Durham 
University, last surviving son of the late 
John Barnes, esq. of the Inner Temple. 

. Feb. 23. At Elton rectory, aged 61, 
Sarah, widow of the Rev. Thomas Clarke. 

March. At Gainford, aged 74, Row- 
land Webster, esq. 

Essex.—Feb. 8. Aged 41, Edward 
Hanbury, esq. ninth son of the late Charles 
Hanbury, esq. of Halstead. 

Feb. 10. At Walthamstow, aged 20, 

mund, second son of F. R, Bedwell, 
esq. and late midshipman of H. M. ship 

Superb. 

Feb. 16. Aged 28, Martha, wife of 
the Rey. S. W. Waud, M.A., Rector of 
Rettenden. 

_ At Romford, aged 55, Alfred Ward, 
esq. clerk of the peace for the liberty of 
Havering-atte-Bower. 


[April 


March 2. At Havering-atte-Bower, 
aged 58, George Rankine, esq. 

Eleanor, relict of Alexander Gordon, 
esq. of Great Myles’s: ' 

Marck 3. At Philpot House; Barking, 
aged 64, Thomas Wall, esq. 

March 9: Ellen, dau: of Tliomas Cox, 
esq. R.N., Hatfield’ Broadoak. 

At the rectory, Chadwell St. Mury, 
aged 62, Elizabeth, relict of Capt. Ed. 
ward Kittoe, R.N. 

Grovucester.—Fed.8. At King’s Stan- 
ley rectory, in her 21st year, Margaret, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. Wm. Forge, 
Rector of that place. 

At Gloucester, aged’ 84, Mary, relict of 
the Rev. Charles Jones Hardwick, for- 
merly of Oxford. 

At Brimscombe, aged 53, Elizabeth, 
wife of Thomas White, esq. 

Feb. 9. Richard Lowe, esq. senior sur- 
geon of the Bristol Infirmary. 

Feb. 12. At Bristol, aged 95, Susan- 
nah, relict of Peter Holland, esq. 

Feb. 13. At Clifton, aged 33, Barbara, 
wife of Edward Daniel, esq. She was the 
posthumous child of the late Rev. Tho- 
mas Bedford, Vicar of Wilshamstead, and 
only dau. of the Hon. Mrs. Bedford, of 
the Clergy Widows’ Houses, Cambridge, 
formerly of “‘ Fhe Barns,”’ near Bedford. 

Feb. 20. At Westbury-on-Trym, aged 
75, Charlotte, relict of John Sayce, esq. 

Feb. 22. At Sandhurst, near Glouces- 
ter, aged 63, William Cother, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 73, Lady Keat- 
ing, widow of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry 
Keating, K:C.B., who died Sept. 12, 1847. 

Feb. 24, Eleanor, wife of Joha Exley, 
esq. M.A., of Cotham, and dau. of the late 
Rev. Thomas Eden, of Whitehall, Bristol. 

Feb. 27. At Clifton, Mary-Laurence, 
relict of Wm. James Stevenson, esq. Re- 
ceiver-General of Jamaica. 

March 3. At Cheltenham, aged 67, 
Capt. Guinness, late of E.1.C.S. - 

March 4. At her brother’s, Clifton, 
aged 81, Mrs. Charlotte Gresley. 

March 10. At Highgrove, near Tet- 
bury, Miss Paul, eldest dau. of Walter 
Paul, esq. in consequence of her dress 
catching fire. 

Hants.—Feb. 9. At Farlington, near 
Portsmouth, aged 77, Daniel Howard, esq. 
for upwards of 30 years a magistrate of 
that borough, having eight times filled the 
office of mayor. 

Feb. 10. At Fareham, aged 85, Wil- 
liam Thresher, esq. Justice of the Peace 
for the county. 

Feb. 12. At Southampton, aged 64, 
Charles Quantrille, esq. 

Feb. 15. At Newport, I. W. aged 87, 
Dickins Buckle, esq. Deputy Inspeetor- 
gen. of Hospitals, 
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Feb. 18. Aged 66, Elizabeth, wife of 

John Preston, esq. of Winchester. |” 

. March 6,» At: Southampton, ‘Eliza- 

Matilda, wife of Martin Maddison, esq. 
March 9. At St.Mary's, Southamp- 

ton, aged 82, John Butler Harrison, esq. 

Hererorpsa.—Feb. 21. At Hereford, 
aged 50, John Braithwaite, esq. ° 

Herts.— Feb, 16.» At Wrotham, near 
Barnet, aged 82, Anne, widow of Mr. W. 
Zillwood, of Dorchester, and sistér-in-law 
of the Rev. J. O. Zillwood, Rector of 
Compton, near Winchester. 

Feb. 18.. At Welwyn, Lieut.’ Cesar 
Cottrell Powell, R.N: (1838.) He was 
the 4th son of John Folliott Powell, esq. 
by Frances, dau. of Charles’ Arnott, esq. 
and niece to Sir Joséph Scott, Bart. 

Feb. 21. At Barkway, ‘Herts, aged 82, 
Mrs. Lowe, wife of Rev. Thomas Lowe. 

Murch 5. | At Danesbury, Mary,. wife 
of William Blake, esq. of Portland-place. 

March 6. At Barkway, aged 62, Sarah, 
relict of Anthony Jackson, esq. 

March7. At Sawbridgeworth, aged 86, 
Mary, relict of Wm. Lord, esq. formerly 
of Gladwins, Essex. ; 

March 12. At Hertford, aged 74, 
Elizabeth, widow of Edward Green, esq. 
of Sprangewell. 

Kent.—Feb.9. At Lee, aged 84, Miss 
Elizabeth Darby. 

Feb. 15. At Updown Farm, near East- 
ry, aged 51, John Nethersole, esq. leaving 
a large family. 

Feb. 16. At Lullingstone Castle, aged 
eleven months, Lowisa-Ann, dau. of Sir 
Percival Dyke, Bart. 

Feb. 18. At Charlton, Dover, at an 
advanced age, Miss Hart, dau. of the late 
Lieut. Hart. 

Feb. 19. At Margate, aged 82, John 
Fisher, esq. formerly of the Admiralty. 

Feb. 22. Richard-Drew, second son of 
Augustus Applegath, esq. Dartford. 

Feb. 25. At Strood, aged 83, John 
Gibbs, esq. solicitor and clerk of the peace 
for Rochester. 

. Feb, 27. At Tunbridge-wells, aged 75, 

Caroline, widow of Col. Hinubar. 

Feb. 28. At Penshurst, aged 46, Har- 
riett-Eves, wife of F. R. Lee, esq. R.A. 

March2. At Tunbridge, aged 70, John 
Scoones, esq. 

March 4,. At the rectory, Chislehurst, 
aged 28, Fanny-Catherine, wife of the 
Rev. Francis Murray. 

March 5.. Aged 83, Thomas Black- 
burn, esq. of Joss, St. Peter's, Thanet. 

At Harbledown, Canterbury, aged 70, 
Capt. Elwin, late of the 46th foot. 

March 7. At Gillingham, Isabella- 
Camilla, wife of the Rev. Robert Orgill 
Leman. She was the youngest dau. of 
Sir Wm. Twysden, of Roydon hall, co. 
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Kent, Bart. and tiiarried in 1824, Rev. R. 
O. Leman, 34 son of the late Rev: Tho. 
Naunton Orgill Leman, Rector of Bramp- 
ton, in Suffolk, by whom she ‘had issue: 

March8. At Tunbridge-wells, aged 75, 
Elias Walker Durnford, Lieut.-Gen: and 
Col. Commandant of the corps of Royal 
Eng. He received his commission as 2d 
Lieut. 1793, 1st Lieut. 1796, Capt.-Lieut. 
1801, Captain 1805, Lieut.-Col. 1813, 
Colonel 1825, Major-General 1837, Lieut. 
General 1846. | He was present at the 
siege of Fort Bourbon and captare of 
Martinique, St. Lucia, and Guadaloupe, 
in 1794; and served many years in Ca- 
nada, 

March 10. At Margate, aged 81; Anne 
Maude Harvey; youngest dau. of the Rev. 
Richard Harvey (who died Vicar of Eastry, 
in Kent, in the year 1772), by Catharine 
Springett, his wife. 

Sarah, wife of George Collett, esq. of 
Walter’s-hall, Monkton, Thanet. 

LAaNcASHIRE.—Jan. 23, Suddenly, 
Wm. Burke, esq. of Chorlton-upon- 
Medlock, an old ‘dnd much-respected 
inhabitant of Manchester. ves 

Lercestersu. —Feb. 13. At Hinckley, 
aged 49, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. William 
Moore, of Jericho Lodge, and relict of 
the’ Rev. Mr. Morgan, Curate of Hinckley. 

Feb. 28. At Leicester, aged 53, John 
Edward Lawton, esq. 

Lincoun.— Fed. 20. At Lincoln, Mary, 
dau. of the late Robert Lowrie, esq. 

Feb. 23. At the’ vicarage, Holbeach, 
in her 12th year, Isabella, only dau. of the 
Rev. James Morton. 

Feb. 26. At Syston Park, aged 8 
months, Constance-Marion, only dau. of 
Sir John Thorold, Bart. 

Mippiesex.—Feb. 25. At Bedfont, 
Thomas Miller, esq. late Capt. 24th Regt. 

Feb. 28. At Kilburn, aged 72, Benja- 
min Burnett, esq. 

March 2. Suddenly, aged 67, John 
Keymer, esq. of West Drayton. 

Monmovutu.—Febd. 17. At Monmouth, 
aged 79, Rebecca-James, relict of Spencer 
Compton. esq. Brampton Abbot's. 

Feb. 19. At Usk, in her 75th year, 
Eleanor, wife of [ltyd Nicholl, esq. of the 
Ham, Glamorganshire. She was the only 
child and heiress of George Bond, esq. of 


Newland, co. Glouc. (who died in 1777,)" 
by Eleanor, dau. ‘and heiress of John 


Morris, esq. of the Pant, in the parish of 
Llantilio Cressenny, and was married at 
Usk, in 1807, to Iltyd Nicholl, esq. the re-_ 
presentative of an old family in Glamorgan- 
shire, by whom she has left issue 3 sons, 
viz. the Rev. Iltyd Nicholl, M.A., of 
Exeter college,’ Oxford, who is married, 
and has a daughter ; George Whitlock 
Nicholl, esq. barrister-at-law ; William 
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Henry Nicholl, esq, ; and two daughters, 
Eleanor-Anne and Mary. 

Feb. 24. At Newport, Miss Hawkins, 
sister of the late Mr. Hawkins, magis- 
trate of that borough, who died a few 
days before her. 

Norro.tkx.—Feb. 19. At Fritton, aged 
88, Mrs. Anne Howes, sister of the late 
Rev. Thos. Howes, of Morningthorpe. 

Aged 59, Sarah, wife of the Rev. Va- 
lentine Hill, Rector of Wells. 

Feb. 22. At his father’s, Downham, 
aged 28, Mr. Charles Wood, of the firm 
of Busby and Wood, brewers, Cambridge. 

Feb. 23. At Newmarket, James, third 
son of William Bryant, esq. 

Aged 86, Anne, widow of Henry King, 
esq. of Bottisham. 

Feb. 24. At West Somerton, aged 50, 
Mr. Edward Hales, the eldest brother of 
Mr. Robert Hales, the Norfolk Giant. 
The deceased stood 6 feet 8 inches. 

Feb. 27.. At Stratton St. Michael’s, 
Walter Carver, esq. half-pay surgeon of 
the 4th Vet. Batt. 

Norruamrt.—Feb. 14, At Harding- 
stone, aged 64, Lannoy Henry Forbes, 
esq. 

Feb. 19, At Northampton, aged 33, 
Walter John Malloril, esq. C.E., last re- 
maining son of Mrs. Burnett, and bro- 
ther-in-law of the Rev. D, P. M. Hulbert. 

March 10. At Pitsford Hall, aged 43, 
William Ralph Payne, esq. 

NoRTHUMBERLAND. — Feb. 14. At 
Newcastle, aged 39. Wm. Robert Hawks, 
son of the late John Hawks, esq. of Lon- 
don and Gateshead. 

Feb. 15. At the Lucker station, near 
Belford, aged 73, Richard Robson, esq. 
of Greenhill, near Bamburgh, He was for- 
merly for 26 years bailiff aud auditor to 
the Duke of Northumberland ; after his 
resignation from which appointment in 
1830, he made a long tour through the 
agricultural districts of England and Scot- 
land ; and subsequently became principal 
manager of the late Earl Grey’s estates, in 
which capacity he resided at Howick until 
that nobleman’s death in 1845, and then 
retired to Greenhill. He was killed by 
the mail train when imprudently crossing 
the rail-road. 

Norrs.—Lately. At Halem, aged 102, 
Mr. Richard Chantry, farmer. He was 
borne to the grave by four of his great 
grandchildren. He has left 20 grand- 
children, 45 great grandchildren, and 
nearly 20 great-great-grandchildren. 

Oxrorp.—Feb. 13. At Hensington 
House, Woodstock, aged 32, Margaret- 
Marie, wife of G. W. Bacon, esq. 

Feb. 23. At Great Tew vicarage, aged 
30, George 2nd son of the late Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder, Bart. of Fountain Hall. 
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Feb. 26. At Oxford, aged 62, Mrs. 
Faulkner. 

Feb. 28. At Oxford, aged 45, H.C. 
Schomberg, esq. of Wans-house.and Seend, 
Wilts. His remains are interred in the 
family vault at Seend. 

March 6. At Oxford, aged 18, Mr. 
Giles Edwin Daubeny, of Magdalen col- 
lege, in consequence of falling over 
an unfinished railway bridge near St. 
Thomas’s. 

March 8. Elizabeth, wife of J. C. 
Dudley, esq. solicitor, Oxford. 

Ruttanp.—¥Feb. 17. At the rectory, 
Bridge-Casterton, aged 34, Henry-Charles, 
eldest son of the Rev. Henry Atlay, and 
nephew to James Hovell, esq. of Brighton. 

Satop.—Feb. 13. At Wellington, aged 
70, John Gayner Hull, esq. surgeon, for- 
merly of Bristol. 

Feb. 20. At Shrewsbury, aged 87, De- 
borah, relict of Thomas Loxdale, esq. 

Somrrset.—Fed. 7. At Curry Rivel, 
aged 91, Thos. Dinham, esq. 

Feb. 9. At North Petherton, aged 34, 
Rosa-Henrietta, widow of C. A. Cross- 
well, esq. surgeon, of North Brixton. 

Feb. 12. At Bath, aged 76, John 
Stone, esq. formerly of the firm of Messrs. 
Philpot and Stone, solicitors, London. 

Feb. 13. At Midford Castle, aged 59, 
Charles Thomas Conolly, esq. He was 
the son and heir of Charles Conolly, esq: 
who died in 1828, by Maria-Rebecca; dau. 
of Thomas Bourke, esq. He married 
first in 1814 Elizabeth, dau. of John 
Clifton, esq. of Lythan hall, co. Lane. 
and secondly, in 1828, Jane, dau. of Philip 
Lawless, esq. of Durham, and by the 
former marriage he had issue Charles John 
Conolly, esq. who married in 1840 the 
only dau. of the late Prince de Ruffano, of 
Naples. 

Feb. 17. 
Minehead. ] 

Feb. 18. At Bath, Elizabeth Carru- 
thers, second dau. of the late John Carru- 
thers, esq. of Shacklewell. 

Feb. 20. At Bath, aged 85, Miss Ca- 
therine Boycott, late of Whitchurch, Salop. 

At Bath, aged 80, Martha Hatton Dod- 
well, dau. of the Rev. H. Dodwell, Rector 
of Harlaxton and Coltersworth, Linc. 

Feb. 22. At Taunton, aged 75, Anne, 
wife of J. W. Marriott, esq. leaving, after 
a union of 54 years, eleven children. 

Feb. 23. At the Farm, Stoke Gifford, 
occupied by his family for several genera- 
tions, aged 92, Mr. Daniel Webb. He 
was the survivor of a numerous family, 
remarkable for their longevity, the united 
ages of 12 of whom amounted to 1000 
years. William died at the age of 70, 
Richard 78, Lucy 80, Emma 80, Chris- 
tina 82, Isaac 83, Jacob 85, Mary 88, 


Henry Ponsford, esq. of 
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Susan 88, Abraham 86, Hannah 89, and 
Daniel 92. 

Feb. 25. At Bath, aged 63, Robert 
Thomas Crucefix, esq. M.D. LL.D. for 
many years an active, zealous, charitable 
Freemason, and founder of the ‘‘ Asylum 
for Aged and Decayed Freemasons.”’ 

Feb. 26. At Crowcombe, Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. and one of the co-heiresses 
of the late John Carew, esq. of Anthony, 
Cornwall, and sister of Mrs. Carew, of 
Crowcombe Court. 

March 2. At Bath, aged 81, Lady 
Hussey Bickerton, widow of Adm. Sir 
Richard Hussey Bickerton, Bart. and 
K.C.B. She was the daughter of James 
Athill, esq. of Antigua. Sir Richard died 
- without issue in 1832. 

Marech6. At Wells, aged 83, Anna- 
bella, relict of the Rev. W. P. Wickham, 
of Charlton House. She was the daughter 
of Stevens Totton, esq. barrister-at-law, 
and mother of the Rev. P. T. Wickham, 
Rector of Shepton Mallet, T. P. Wickham, 
esq. and two daughters. 

Strarrorp.—Fed.11. At Handsworth, 
aged 85, George Swinson, esq. 

Feb. 14. At Leek, aged 90, Prudence, 
widow of Samuel Tibbits, esq. of North- 
ampton. : 

Feb, 21. At Barton-under-Needwood, 
Mary, sixth dau. of the late Jonathan 


Peel, esq. of Accrington House, Lanc. 
SurroLe.—Feb. 19. At Barrow, aged 
31, John Shillito, esq. eldest son of the 
late Stephen Tymm Shillito, esq. of Bar- 
row-hall. 
March 1. 
Hall, aged 62, William Abraham Shuld- 


At his seat, Marlesford 


ham, He was the eldest son of Wm. 
Shuldham, esq. of Marlesford, who died 
May, 1845, at the great age of 102. He 
was bred to the law, and called to the bar 
in 1812. Dying unmarried, the family, 
which traces its origin to the reign of 
Hen. III. has become extinct in this line. 
His younger brother, Samuel, an officer 
in the Scotch Greys, was killed at Waterloo, 
unmarried. His eldest sister married Wm. 
Fred. Schreiber, esq. of the Round Wood, 
Ipswich, and died in 1832, leaving issue. 
His younger sister, Louisa, still survives, 
and is unmarried. 

March8. Aged 90, Mrs. Susan Clarke, 
of Rushmere, near Ipswich, leaving her 
husband, who is now 95 years of age, to 
whom she has been married 70 years. 
There are 10 children now living, and it 
is supposed at least 100 grandchildren ; 
68 years since they lost one child, since 
which period there has not been a death 
in the family. The oldest child is now 
68 years of age, the youngest 47. 

Surrey.—Nov. 27. Aged 59, Mary, 
wife of Thomas Parkes, esq. of Betchworth, 
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and mother of A. T. Parkes, esq. of 
Tring. 

Feb. 11. At Thornton Heath, Croy- 
don, aged 62, John Farley, esq. 

Feb. 26. At Cleveland Villa, Surbiton, 
Eliza, wife of Major Liptrap, 22nd N. Inf. 

Feb. 28. At Roehampton, aged 88, 
Thomas Cockburn, esq. late of the East 
India Company’s Service. 

March 7. At Epsom, aged 60, John 
Allan, esq. Surgeon R.N. 

March9. At Kingston, aged 90, Ben- 
jamin Duncomb, formerly of Jamaica. 

March 11. At Shirley, near Croydon, 
aged 39, William Watton, esq. only son 
of the late W. S. Watton, esq. of Hercules 
buildings, and Woodside, near Croydon. 

Sussex.—Jan. 30. At Brighton, eged 
15, Grace-Harriet, only dau. of Capt. 
H. B. Blogg, 7th Madras Cavalry, having 
survived her younger sister but 13 days. 

Feb. 6. At Hastings, aged 78, Robert 
Honner, esq. Colonel in the army. 

Feb. 10. At Brighton, of apoplexy, 
aged 33, John Hamlin Borrer, jun. esq. 
son of Mr. Hamlin Borrer, banker. The 
dceeased has left a wife, and an infant child 
four months old. 

Feb. 11. Aged 63, William Buckle, 
esq. late of Rogate. 

At Wadhurst, aged 74, Tho. Wace esq. 

Feb.20. At Brighton, aged 76, Robert 
Dix, esq. surgeon. 

Feb. 21. At Brighton, aged 76, Alex- 
ander James Strachan, esq. 

Feb. 22. At Midhurst, aged 38, Mary, 
wife of the Rev. Charles Alcock, Vicar of 
Adderbury, Oxon, and youngest dau. of 
James Butler, esq. of Selborne. 

At Brighton, aged 47, Richard Perkins, 
esq. late of Park-sq. Regent’s Park. 

Feb. 24. At Hastings, aged 19, Chris- 
tina- Letitia, eldest dau. of William Charles 
Macready. 

March3. At Brighton, aged 81, Caro- 
line, relict of William Chippindall, esq. 
of Great Queen-st. Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

March8. At Brighton, aged 63, Eliza- 
Lucy, dau. of the late John Williams, 
esq. of Pencarthuchaf, Merionethshire. 

At St. Leonard’s, aged 16, Henrietta, 
elder surviving dau. of the late Rev. Wil- 
liam Henry Parry, Rector of Bothal, 
Northumberland. 

March 10. At Brighton, Charlotte- 
Sophia, second surviving dau. of Tycho 
Wing, esq. of Thorney Abbey. 

March 11. At Brighton, aged 82, 
James Bird, esq. late of the Chancery 
Register office, and of Tooting Common. — 

Warwick.—Feb. 7. At Leamington, 
Margaret, Lady Campbell, widow of Vice- 
Adm. Sir Patrick Campbell, C.B. who 
died Aug. 13, 1841 (see a memoir of him 
in our vol. xv1. p. 542). 
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Feb. 15. At Leamington, aged 43, 
Lovisa-Anne, widow of Rev. Francis Gott- 
waltz, Vicar of qongiion, co. Warw. and 
eldest, dau. of the late j. J. Blencowe, 
esq, of alee St. Lawrence. ‘ 
b. 26. At Atherstone, aged 78, Eliza- 
beth, relict of John Bourne, esq. 
arch 8. At Leamington, aged. 35, 
Joseph, Whalley, esq. of Lancaster, bar- 
rister-at-law, of the Hon. Society of Lin- 
coln’s-inn. ag 

Witts.—Jan, 29. At Calcutt, Crick- 
lade, aged 98, Elizabeth, relict of William 

ampernowne, esq. ; ut 

Jan. 31. Whilst on a visit at the 
vicarage, Swindon, aged 28, Maryanne, 
2nd dau. of Joseph Clarke, esq. of Ashby- 
de-la-Laund, co. Lincoln. a 

Feb. 13. At West Kington, aged 69; 
Richard Bennett, esq. ead 

Feb. 16, At Avon, near Stratford-sub- 
Castle, aged 95, Mrs. Elizabeth Comp- 
ton. 

Feb. 27. Inthe Close, Salisbury, aged 
83, Elizabeth, only surviving sister of the 
late George Eyre, esq. of Warrens. 

At Cricklade, aged 76, Ann, wife of 
William Wakefield, esq. ; ; 

Worcester.—Feb. 13. At Malvern, 

ed 50, Lieut. Henry Quin, R.N. (1820). 
He served at the siege of Gaeta, and at the 
bombardment of Algiers. _ sak a 

Feb. 15. At Wick House, Pershore, 
aged 77, Richard Hudson, esq. for forty- 
five years a magistrate of the county. 

_At Great Malvern, Jane, dau. of the 
late Col. Harness. 

Feb. 19. At Worcester, aged 79, Ann, 
widow of Jacob Turner, esq. formerly of 
Park Hall, and only dau. of Thomas Far- 
ley, esq. formerly banker of Worcester. 

Feb. 25. Aged 45, Sarah, wife of 
Thomas Lingen, esq. of Lincomb., ' 

Lately. At Feckenham, Miss Bird ; 
after whose death, on an examination of 
the house, a large quantity of blankets and 
other clothing was found hoarded up, but 
so eaten by the moths as to become value- 
less; and in a tea-cup a cheque for 800/. 
and 900/. in bank notes. Throughout a 
long illness she wag kindly waited upon 
and assisted by Mr. and Mrs, Nestor 
Brown, to whom she used to express her 
deep sorrow at her inability to recompense 
them, owing to her poverty. The property 
discovered reverts. to her brother, Mr. 
Joseph Bird, of Redmarley. 

Yorx.—Jan. 30. On _ the Mount, 
York, aged 80, Joseph Jakell, esq. | 

Feb. 6. Betsey, wife. of Thomas C. 
Wrigley, esq. New-house, Huddersfield, 
and dau. of Geo. Ferndey, esq, Withington 
lodge, near Manchester.. : 

Feb. 11. At Scarborough, aged 78, 
Thomas Hick, esq. shipowner. 
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Feb. 20. Aged 36, Emma, wife of T. 
H. Barker, esq. surgeon, York.. . , 

Feb. 23. At Bridlington,..aged 59, 
Robert Davison, esq. manager of the 
branch of the York Union Banking Comp. 

At Scarbro’, Walter Etty, esq. late of 
Lombard-st. and protien to the late Wm. 
Etty, esq. R.A. of York, . Se ee 

Feb. 24. At Wakefield, aged 55, John 
Hatfield, esq. of Hatfield hall. 

Feb. 26. Dorothy, wife of Benjamin 
Micklethwaite, esq. surgeon, Sheffield,, 

March 2. At Richmond, aged 88, Mrs. 
Ann Fisher. an) és 2. ey: aaa 

March 5.. Aged 56, John Clark, esq. 
of Goodmanham. sei Mi Uiaehs mandy, 

At Hull, aged 69, John Wade, esq. of 
the firm of R, Wade, Son, and Co. of 
Hull, merchants. , irr 

At Scarbro’, aged 91, Susannah, relict 
of John Crosby, esq. of York, _ .., » 4 

March 7... At Acomb, near York, aged 
14, John-Singleton, only son of the Rev. 
William Hewson. ; ; 

March 10. At York, aged 81, Thomas 
Haigh, esq. . RS RA AE ee 

At Richmond, aged.75, Elizabeth, relict 
of the Rev. Caleb Readshaw,. Recton,.of 
Covington, Hunts. and Vicar of Eastby, 
near Richmond. a 

Wa.es.—Feb. 9. At Morfa Lodge, 
Carnarvonshire,, aged 62, Elizabeth, wife, 
of James Spooner, esq. and formerly of 
Leigh Court, Worcestershire. 

March 4. At Carmarthen, aged 81, 
Eleanor, wife of George Children, esq. 
only surviving child of the late Dr, Charles 
Hutton, of the. Royal Military Academy,, 
Woolwich, and aunt of the Rev. Henry 
Hutton, M.A. Rector of St. Paul’s'Covent- 
garden, and of Charles Vignoles, esq. 
civil engineer. 

ScoTLanp.—Jan. 16. At Woodlands, 
Blairgowrie, Mrs. Allan M‘Laren; also 
Jan. 17, Allan M‘Laren, esq. surgeon R.N, 

Jan. 21. At Murray Lodge, Porto- 
bello, aged 77, John Baird, esq. 

Jan, 22, At Glasgow, Mrs. Macadam, 
of Easterhouse. : 

Feb. 3. _ At Fulsha Wood, parish of St, ; 
Quiyox, aged 88, Robert Tannock. . He 
had been a worker on the estate of Auch- 
encruive for upwards of sixty years. ..In 
youth he was a bed-fellow and constant 
companion of Robert Burns, and both 
were taught together to. play on the violin. 
The Ayrshire bard presented him with one, 
of his best pieces, written with his own 
hand, which Mr. T. appreciated very highly. 

Feb. 4. At Comely Bank, Mrs, Agnes, 
Frame, relict of James Edmond, esq. 
sometime Provost of Stirling, and dau.. of 
the late Rev. J. Frame, Minister of Alloa. 

Feb. 6, , At Peelrig, Berwickshire, 
George Hewit Ainslie, esq. eldest surviving 
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son of the late Lieut.-Col. John Ainslie, 
of Teviot Grove. 


Feb. 7. At Glasgow, James. Barnwell: 


Tattnall, esq. Commander R.N. 

Feb. 10. In Edinburgh, Lieut.-Col. 
Archibald’ Kerr, late of the Madras. Ca- 
valry. 

Feb. 14. At Kelso, N.B., Jesse, wife 
of P. Wilson, esq. banker, and. sister. of 
Mrs, W. Matterson, of York. 

Feb. 15. Suddenly, at the Botanic 
Garden, Glasgow, aged 25, Dr. James 
Cragie Murray, R.N. 

Feb. 19. At Blue-hill, near Castle 
Donglas, aged 67, Alexander Lawrie John- 
stone, esq, late of Singapore. 

Mrs. Helen M‘Call, wife of Colin R. 
Dunlop, esq, at Fullarton House, Glasgow. 

Feb. 20. At Belmont, aged 89, Tho- 
mas M‘Nair, esq. last surviving brother 
of the late Gen. M‘Nair, C.B. 

Feb. 22. At Cromarty, Frances, young- 
est dau. of the late Major-Gen. Robert- 
son, of Strowan, C.B., K.L. 

Feb. 26. At Portobello, near Edin- 
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burgh, aged 37, Major Henry Siddons, of: 
the Bengal: Engineers. 

At Edinburgh, Major Thomas Canch,. 
Fort Major of Edinburgh Castle. He was. 
the first man who-planted his foot on tlie - 
summit of the ramparts of Badajoz, and 
the medal he. received last year was.ac- 
companied with no fewer than twelve 
clasps recording the. battles in which, he 
had been engaged. He. attained the rank 
of Major 1830, and received his appoint- 
ment in. 1840. 

March 3. At Latham Mill, ish of 
Dunnichen, Mrs. Walker, East Mill of 
Cortachy, aged 108 years. The deceased 
has given birth to five daughters, all alive ; 
her grandchildren are twenty-seven alive, 
thirteen having died ;, great-grandchildren 
thirteen alive, eight having died; in alk 
fifty-five. She retained all her faculties 
to, the last. She was born im the parish 
of Aylth, in the year 1742. Her father 
was out in ’45. under the banner. of Lord 
Ogilvie, of Airlie, and was present at 
Culloden. 








’ TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 





(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 












































Deaths Registered i at 
. | 
Week ending = 2 
Saturday, | Under 15 to| 60 and Age not ‘otal. | Males. | Females, 9° 
15. 60. upwards. specified. e 
Feb, 23.) 394| 308 209 | _ 911 467 | 444 1536 
March 2./| 418 | 273 202 | 3 | 896 | 460 | 436 | 1574 
» .9-| 371| 282| 222 | — | 875 || 433 | 442 | 1476 
oo\i G4 |. 432 |. 327 205 3 | 967 500 | 467 1384 
» 2% .| 437 | 342 239 8 | 1026 520 506 =| :1462 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Magcn 22. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
&. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
38 (1 23 8 14 ll 22 7 24 1 25 2 
PRICE OF HOPS, Marcu 25. 
Sussex Pockets, Gi. 0s. to 7/. 0s.—Kent Pockets, 6/. 18s. to 12. 5s. 
PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Marca 25. ¥ 
Hay, 2/. 8s. to 37. 12s.—Straw, 1/. 1s. to 1/. 8s.—Clover, 3/7. Os. to 4/. 10s. 
SMITHFIELD, Marca 25. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Beef ...s.e00eee++228 6d. to 38. Gd. | Veal.....ee..+000-38. Od. to 3s. 10d. 
Mutton .,....4....28. 10d. to4s. 4d. | Pork.......0.02++-38 2d. to 4s. Od. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Marcu 25 :— 
Beasts......... British, 3,395..... 
Sheep... .. 0006 22,050...... 
Calves.......0 108, . weve 
PIGS 23 'Ss0e'ee 0k 


” 
” 
” 


184,..... 


Foreign, 348........ Total,3,743 
a béacenes Gp See 
” MA. .ccccee 455 152 
” eter etee ” 184 


COAL MARKET, Marcu 22. 


Walls Ends, &c. 14s, Od. to 178. 6d. per ton. 


Other sorts, 12s. 6d. to 15s. 6d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 398. 6d. Yellow Russia, 38s. 6d. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From Pitreny 26, to March 25, 1850, both inclusive. 













































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. | eerie Therm. 
ejaa 8 ie ge - [44 & ‘lie aan! 
3/84) g a] 2 | Salsa) 2 8s) g | 
BS\25 ssi 3 Weather. ||2- 5/55) .2 Ss 8 Weather. 
Asles| = |S4] a | Aales a z| m 
Feb.| ° | ° | ° fin. pts. || Mar.) ° | ° | ° [in. pts.|| 
26 | 44 | 49 | 39 (30, 34 gloomy 12 | 40 | 47 | 38 |30, 52 | foggy,fr.cldy. 
27 | 37 | 48 | 39 |31, 23 |\cloudy, fair 13 | 40 | 51 | 38 | , 51 | fair, cloudy 
28 | 37 | 41 | 49 | , 20 |foggy, cloudy)! 14 | 45 | 48 | 40) , 45 cloudy 
M.1| 44 | 50 | 50 » 29 |) ir, do. 15 | 39 | 44 | 34| , 42 /do. 
2| 50 | 53 | 48| , 24 | do. do. 16 | 38 | 47 | 28| , 19} do. { 
3 | 48 | 53 | 43 /29, 78 |\do. do. rain || 17 | 30 | 36 | 28) , 26 fair, cloudy 
4 | 40 | 44 | 35 |30, 08 |/rn. fair, cldy.|| 18 | 30 | 39 | 37 | , 26 |\cloudy 
5 | 35 | 47 | 38 | , 40 |'fair, cloudy || 19 | 45 | 46 | 41 | , 14|/rain, nny 
6 | 36 | 53 | 45] , 52 |Ido. do. 20 | 40 | 45 | 43 | , 16 |\cloudy 
7| 47) 51 | 48 | , 49 |lrain, cloudy || 21 | 42 | 44 35 | , 15 |\do. 
8} 40 | 44] 42) , 38 |\cloudy 22 | 38 | 47 | 45| , 07 |\m. fair, cldy. 
9 | 43 | 47 | 43] , 18 ||foggy,fr.cldy.|| 23 | 36 | 40 | 34 29, 48 |'snow, fr. do. 
10 | 46 | 53 | 43} =, 20 |ifair, cloudy || 24 | 34 | 37 | 34) , ido. rain 
11 | 40 | 47 | 35! = , 28 |ido. do. 25 | 33 | 39 30 | , 52 |cloudy, rain 
DAILY winsionnan OF STOCKS. 
o| 2 | gs «| 5 
a | oid oo ve 2 -|¢ ais | n 
3 as | Ss | ni o o i] 
g3 ig\84 3.8 S38 slag 2 | nom 
2 eS ine g SEM@EISSES, 2 | £1000 
a4 ae (aS a Eset | 
Raia | |#| <P | 4 
a | 
26! 952| 95 973 8§ 8885 pm,| 5457 pm. 
27,207 | 95g | 954 | 974 8g ——|1043——/8 84 pm.| 54 57 pm 
28/2073 958 | 952 973, 83 | 943 1043 -—|84 87 pm.| 54 57 pm 
1——  95§ | 95% | 979, 83 — 87 pm. | 57 54 pm 
2——| 95g | 95% 97%] 83 2673 87 pm. | 54 57 pm 
4'2073, 952 | 958 | 98 | 83 8487 pm.) 54 57 pm 
5/2073} 96 95% | 983) 83 | 953 8487 pm.) 57 54 pm 
6\207 | 96% | 96 | 988) 88 105} 84 pm. | 55 +58 pm 
7\2073| 9 963 | 983, 8g 8587 pm.| 55 58 pm 
8—| 96$ | 964 | 99 | 8g 268 55 pm. 
92063} 96% | 963 | 99 | 88 84 pm. | 57 58 pm. 
11/2074) 963 | 963 | 99 | 88 8486 pm.| 56 59 pm. 
12/2074 963 | 963 | 98z| 88 |— 106484 87 pm.| 60 _57 pm. 
13 963 84 pm. 60 pm 
14 953 ——| nn n| G1 59 pm. 
15 963 i—| ——|—-|85 88 pm. 59 61 pm. 
16) 96 — —— 85 88 pm.| 59 61 pm. 
ie eee —— 5 88 pm.) 61 59 pm. 
19————_ 95g | — _-———|— 85 pm. | 59 61 pm. 
20 954 ——_———— 59 61pm. 
21j——|——|_ 95§ ——|—|— 86 pm. | 59 63 pm. 
22 954 t—|— —— — 87 88 pm. 61 65 pm. 
23;——|——-|_ 958 exes aane Cee | 62 65 pm. 
25 95g. —_|__|_____'88 a6 pm, 63. 62 pm. 
26 95g. ——____'__-_. 86 89 pm. 62 65 pm. 
27 -————_ 953 scam sins GER i aan ead pe 62 66 pm. 


ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 





J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 





